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PREFACE   TO   SECOND    EDITION. 


In  the  present  Edition  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
many  important  omissions,  especially  as  regards 
:"Sound,"  which  had  been  before  entirely  neglected, 
and  to  which  a  new  chapter  (XXX.)  is  now  devoted. 
[  have  also  added  some  new  matter  in  the  thirty- 
^^btfa  chapter  upon  the  Botany  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  though  I  regret  that  even  now  the  account 
of  the  progress  of  Biology  is  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect owing  to  the  small  space  which  could  be  allotted 
to  it  Lastly,  besides  many  minor  additions,  I  have 
Igiven,  in  a  new  concluding  chapter,  a  brief  sketch 
of  some  of  the  latest  advances  in  Science. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  gratefully  many  useful 
su^estions  and  corrections  given  by  my  critics,  and 
Iso  the  assistance  rendered  me  by  those  eminent 
Bdentific  men  who  have  been  so  good  as  to  read  the 
proof-sheets  referring  to  their  special  subjects.  The 
work  will,  I  trust,  be  now  free  from  important  errors  ; 
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and,  as  I  have  also  taken  special  care  to  amend 
ambiguities  of  language  and  other  small  blemishes 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  or  which  have  been 
discovered  by  a  careful  revision,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  this  Second  Edition  will  fully  justify  the  kind 
reception  accorded  to  the  book  when  it  first  appeared 


LOHDOH,  OcUbtr  1879. 
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It  is  not  without  some  anxiety  that  I  offer  this  little  work 
to  the  public,  for  it  is,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  treat  the  difficult  subject  of  the  History  of 
Science  in  a  short  and  simple  way. ' 

Its  object  is  to  place  before  young  and  imscientiiic 
people  those  main  discoveries  of  science  which  ought  to  be 
known  by  every  educated  person,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
impart  a  living  interest  to  the  whole,  by  associating  with  each 
step  in  advance  some  history  of  the  men  who  made  it 

During  the  many  years  that  1  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  was 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  many  of  the  leading  scientific 
men  of  our  day,  I  often  felt  very  forcibly  how  many 
important  facts  and  generalisations  of  science,  which  are  of 
great  value  both  in  the  formation  of  character  and  in  giving 
a  true  estimate  of  life  and  its  conditions,  are  totally  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  otherwise  well-educated  persons. 

Great  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  meet  this  difficulty, 

>  Mr.  Baden  Powell's  excellent  HtUe  '  History  of  Natural  Philo- 
toph;,'  published  in  Lajdnei's  'Cyclopaedia'  in  1S34,  is  scorcdy 
ioteaded  fbi  beginner^  and  does  not  extend  fnrtlier  thou  the  Kvotteenth 
oaUuy.     Thi*  u  the  only  work  of  tbe  kind  I  have  been  &ble  to  find. 
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by  teaching  children  a  few  elementary  facts  of  the  various 
branches  of  science;  but,  though  such  instruction  is  of 
immense  value,  something  more  is  required  in  order  thai 
the  mind  may  be  prepared  to  follow  intelligently  the  great 
movement  of  modern  thought.  The  leading  principles  of 
science  ought  in  some  measure  to  be  understood ;  and  these 
will,  I  believe,  be  most  easily  and  effectually  taught  by 
showing  the  steps  by  which  each  science  has  attained  its 
present  importance. 

It  is  this  task  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish ; 
and  if  teachers  will  make  their  pupils  master  the  explana- 
tions given  in  these  pages  and,  wherever  it  is  possible,  try 
the  experiments  suggested,  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  little 
work  may  supply  that  modest  amount  of  scientitic  informa- 
tion which  every  one  ought  to  possess,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  form  a  useful  groundwork  for  those  who  wish 
afterwards  to  study  any  special  branch  of  science. 

The  phn  adopted  has  been  to  speak  of  discoveries  in 
their  historical  order,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  such  a 
description  of  each  as  can  be  understood  by  any  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  This  has  made  it  necessary  to  select 
among  subjects  of  equal  importance  those  which  could  be 
dealt  with  in  plain  language,  and  to  avoid  passing  allusions 
to  such  as  did  not  admit  of  such  explanation. 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  very 
difficult  and  I  fear  scarcely  a  successful  task;  for,  while 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  subjects  mentioned  will 
feel  that  the  account  is  very  defective  owing  to  so  much 
being  left  out,  the  beginner  will  probably  find  it  difficult 
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owing  to  so  much  being  put  in.  The  reproach  on  both 
sides  would  be  just,  yet  it  seemed  better  to  give  even  a  few 

of  the  leading  discoveries  and  theories  of  our  own  lime  than 
to  leave  the  student  with  such  crude  ideas  of  many  branches 
of  science  as  he  must  have  had  if  the  history  had  ended 

Kwith  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  treating  of  such  varied  subjects,  many  of  them  pre- 

Egenling  great  difficulties  boCii  as  regards  historical  and  scien- 
tific accuracy,  I  cannot  expect  to  have  succeeded  equally 
in  all,  and  must  trust  to  the  hope  of  a  future  edition  to 
correct  such  grave  errors  as  will  doubtless  be  pointed  out, 
in  spite  of  the  care  with  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  verify 
the  statements  made. 

As  the  siic  of  the  book  makes  it  impossible  to  give  the 
numerous  references  which  would  occur  on  every  page,  I 

^have  named  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  few  of  the  works 
isulted  in  its  preparation,  choosing  always  in  preference 
use  which  will  be  useful  to  the  reader  if  he  cares  to  refer 

"to  them.  I  had  also  prepared  questions  on  the  work;  but 
those  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  tell  me  that  leachere 
in  these  days  prefer  to  prepare  their  oivn  lessons.  I  have 
therefore  substituted,  at  p.  481,  a  chronological  table  of  the 
various  sciences,  by  means  of  which  questions  can  be 
framed,  either  upon  the  discoveries  of  any  given  period,  or 
on  the  progressive  advance,  through  several  centuries,  of 
any  of  the  Rve  main  divisions  of  science  which  are  dealt 

iwith  in  this  volume. 
In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
toany  kind  friends,  and  especially  to  Mr.  A.  R.   Wallace 


■have  n 
consul 
lliose ' 
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and  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore,  FJLS.,  who  have  rendered  me  very 
material  and  valuable  assistance.  I  am  also  much  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Luckock,  of  the  Godolphin  Grammar 
School,  who  read  the  whole  work  in  manuscript,  with  a  view 
to  pointing  out  any  portions  which  might  be  unintelligible 
to  schoolboys. 


London,  Dtcember  1875. 


To  thi  Binder. 
The  Coloured  Plate  of  Spectra  to  face  p.  33a 
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INTRODUCTION. 

As  this  little  work  is  to  be  a  history  of  Natural  Science, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  begin  by  trying  to  understand  what 
Science  is. 

The  word  itself  comes  from  scio,  I  know,  and  means 
simply  knowledge.  The  sHence  of  botany  is  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  plants  ;  and  the  science  of  astronomy,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

But  now  comes  the  question.  What  kind  of  knowledge 
is  required?  You  might  be  able  to  tell  the  names  of  all 
the  plants  in  the  world,  and  of  all  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and 
yet  have  scarcely  any  real  knowledge  of  botany  or  astronomy. 
You  will  easily  understand  this  if  we  compare  it  with  some- 
thing you  meet  with  in  daily  life.  Suppose  I  took  you  into 
a  large  school  and  told  yoa  the  names  of  all  the  children 
there ;  even  if  you  learnt  these  names  by  heart,  you  could 
not  say  you  knew  the  children,  or  anything  about  them, 
beyond  their  names.  One  might  be  ill-tempered,  another 
good-tempered  ;  one  might  have  a  home  and  a  father  and 
mother,  another  might  be  an  orphan  and  homeless,  and 
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you  would  find  their  mere  names  of  no  use  to  you  if  you 
wished  to  choose  one  of  them  to  do  any  work,  or  to  be 
your  friend  and  companion.  For  this  you  would  want  to 
learn  theii  character,  their  habits,  and  other  real  facts  about 
them. 

Now  this  last  is  just  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
required  in  science.  If,  besides  the  name  of  a  plant,  you 
know  its  different  parts,  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  the  number 
of  its  seeds,  and  how  they  are  arranged  in  tJie  seed-vessel, 
the  number  of  stamens  or  thread-like  bodies  in  the  middle 
of  the  flower,  the  number  and  colour  of  its  petals  or  fiower- 
leaves,  and  many  other  points  like  these,  then  you  know 
something  of  structural  botatiy.  If  you  know,  besides,  how 
a  plant  takes  up  food,  how  it  breathes,  and  how  the  sun- 
light acts  upon  the  leaves  and  alters  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
then  you  know  something  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  or 
physiological  botany.  If  you  know  where  the  plant  grows 
best,  in  what  soil,  in  what  climate,  and  in  what  countries, 
then  you  know  something  of  geographical  botany ;  and  il 
your  knowledge  is  accurate  and  carefully  learnt  it  is  real 
science. 

By  this  you  will  see  that  science  means  not  merely 
knowledge,  but  an  accurate  and  clear  knowledge  about  the 
things  which  we  sec  around  us  in  the  universe.  In  the 
present  day,  people  are  beginning  to  teach  children  much 
more  on  these  subjects  than  they  did  forty  years  ago,  and 
every  intelligent  boy  or  girl  probably  knows  that  Astronomy 
is  the  science  of  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets ;  Physics  and 
Mechanics,  the  sciences  which  teach  the  properties  of  bodies 
and  their  laws  of  motion ;  Biology  the  science  of  life  j 
Geology  the  science  of  the  earth,  teaching  us  how  the  dif- 
ferent rocks  have  been  formed;  and  Chemistry  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  materials  of  which  ail  substances  are 
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made,  and  shows  the  changes  which  take  place  when  two 
subsUnces  act  upon  one  another  so  as  to  make  a  new  sub- 
stance. 

There  are  many  simple  books  written  now  to  explain 
these  sciences,  and  those  who  wish  can  read  these  books 
and  study  the  examples  and  experiments  given  in   them. 
They  tell   us  what   science  now  is,   and  the  explanations 
given  by  the  best  men  about  the  universe  in  which  we  live. 
But  they  do  not  tell  us  how  science  has  become  what  it  is, 
I  and  it  is  this  which  I  hope  to  tell  you  in  the  present  book, 
I       A  man  who  wishes  to  understand  a  steam-engine  can 
■   do  so  by  going  to  an  engineer  and  having  each  part  ex- 
plained to  him  ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  know  the  history  of  the 
steam-engine  he  must  go  back  to  the  first  one  ever  made, 
,   and  study  each  new  improvement  as  it  arose.     And  so  if 
I  we  go  back  to  the  first  attempts  made  by  thoughtful  men 
I  to  understand  nature,  and  then  trace  up  step  by  step  the 
I  knowledge  gained  from  century  to  century,  we  shall  have  al 
I  least  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  that  which  Ja 
I  taught  us  now.     But  if  we  have  any  true  love  of  knowledge 
I  we  shall  gain  far  more  than  this  ;  for  in  studying  the  his- 
'  lory  of  those  grand  and  patient  men  who  often  spent  their 
lives  and  made  great  sacrifices  to  understand  the  works  of 
f  God,  the  merest  child  must  feel  how  noble  it  is  to  long  and 
tstrive  after  truth. 


When  we  go  back  to  very  early  ages  we  do  not  find 
that  people  understood  much  of  what  we  now  call  science. 
So  long  as  men  were  chiefly  occupied  in  protecting  them- 
selves against  other  savage  men  and  wild  beasts,  and  had 
to  struggle  very  hard  to  get  food  and  clothing,  they  had 
very  Utile  time  or  wish  to  study  nature.  Still  they  learnt 
many  things  which  were  necessary  for  their  life.      They 
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learnt,  for  instance,  at  what  times  the  sun  rose  and  set,  for 
upon  this  their  day's  work  depended.  They  learnt  how 
often  the  moon  was  full,  so  that  they  could  see  their  way 
by  moonlight;  and  they  remarked  very  early  the  times 
when  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  came  round, 
because  the  sowing  of  their  seeds  and  the  gathering  of  their 
fruits  depended  upon  these  seasons. 

In  this  way  we  lind  that  as  far  back  as  history  goes  men 
have  always  had  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature ; 
and  those  nations,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  which 
long  ago  had  become  highly  civilised,  had  learnt  a  very 
great  deal,  and  must  probably  have  known  some  things  of 
which  we  are  still  ignorant 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  the  science 
of  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Egyptians,  but  I  shall  not  tell 
you  anything  about  them  here,  because  their  knowledge  has 
had  very  httle  to  do  with  the  science  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  it  would  besides  be  difficult  to  give  you  any  real 
idea  of  what  they  knew  without  writing  a  book  on  the 
subject 

We  will  start,  therefore,  with  the  Greeks,  at  the  time 
when  they  first  began  to  try  and  explain  some  of  the 
natural  events  which  they  saw  taking  place  every  day. 
This  was  about  the  year  700  B.C.,  when  Thales,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  was  living,  and  you  will  see  in  the  next 
chapter  that  even  at  this  time,  when  Greece  was  famous  for 
its  learning,  the  people  had  still  some  very  strange  ideas 
about  the  working  of  the  universe. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Ignorance  of  the  Greeks  concerning  Nature — Ionian  School  of  Learn- 
ing— ThaJes — Anaximander — Pythagoras — True  Sayings  of  Pyllia. 
gUTas  and  his  Followers  about  Geology. 

About  600  years  before  Christ  was  bom,  the  Greeks  were 
the  most  learned  people  in  Europe.  They  were  naturally 
a  handsome  and  clever  race,  and  their  young  men  were 
trained  to  be  both  good  soldiers  and  good  scholars.  An 
English  boy,  if  he  couid  be  carried  back  to  those  days, 
would  find  that  the  young  Greeks  could  read,  write,  draw, 
and  argue  as  well  as  himself,  and  probably  that  they  could 
leap,  wrestle,  and  run  better  than  himself  or  any  of  his 
schoolfellows. 

But  on  some  points  he  would  find  that  their  ideas  were 
very  strange.  If  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  world  as  a  round 
globe  they  would  stare  in  astonishment,  and  tell  him  that 
such  an  idea  was  absurd,  for  everyone  knew  that  the  world 
was  flat,  with  Ihe  sea  flowing  all  round  it  If  he  asked  them, 
in  his  mm,  about  Mount  Etna,  they  would  surprise  him  by 
replying  that  the  god  Vulcan  had  his  smithy  underneath  the 
mountain,  where  he  was  forging  thunderbolts  for  Jove,  and 
that  Etna  was  the  chimney  of  his  forge.  But  if  he  spoke  of 
the  sun  as  a  globe  of  light,  they  would  turn  away  from  him 
in  horror  as  a  wicked  unbeliever  in  the  gods,  for  who  among 
the  Greeks  did  not  know  that  the  sun  was  the  god  Helios, 
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who  drove  his  chariot  every  day  across  the  sky  from  east  to 
west?  In  fact,  the  Greeks,  though  learned  and  brave,  were 
quite  ignorant  of  what  we  now  call  'natural  knowledge;' 
they  did  not  know  that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  are  things  which  happen  from 
natural  causes ;  but  everything  which  was  not  done  by  man, 
they  thought  was  the  work  of  invisible  beings  or  gods. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  some  wise  men  b^an 
to  think  more  deeply  about  these  things.  You  will  have 
read  in  Grecian  history  how  the  Greeks,  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  crossed  over  tlie  Hellespont  and  founded  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  one  of  the  largest  of  these  colonies 
was  called  Ionia,  and  the  lonians  became  famous  for  their 
learning  and  wisdom. 

ThBleB,  840  ac. — Here  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Miletus,  about  640  n.c.  Thales 
travelled  in  Egypt,  and  learned  many  things  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  land  and  founded 
a  school  of  learning.  He  was  the  first  Greek  who  studied 
astronomy,  and  although,  like  his  countrymen,  he  believed 
that  the  earth  was  flat  and  floated  on  the  water,  yet  he  made 
several  great  discoveries. 

The  Greeks  had  always  divided  their  year  into  two  parts 
only,  summer  and  winter,  but  Thales  discovered  that  there 
are  four  distinct  divisions  marked  out  by  the  sun.  He 
noticed  that  in  the  middle  of  winter  the  sun,  instead  of 
passing  overhead,  reached  at  mid-day  only  a  certain  low 
point  in  the  heavens,  and  then  began  to  set  again,  so  that 
the  day  was  short  and  ihe  night  long.  This  went  on  for  a 
few  days,  and  because  the  sun  stood  at  the  same  height 
every  day,  the  name  of  winter  solstice,  or  sun-standing,  was 
afterwards  given  to  these  days  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
Afterwaxds  the  sun  began  to  rise  a  very  Utde  higher  eveij 
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day,  till  in  three  months,  when  winter  had  passed  away  and 
the  plants  and  trees  began  to  bud,  the  sun  took  exactly 
twelve  hours  lo  pass  across  the  sky  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
so  then  the  day  was  twelve  hours  long,  and  the  night  also 
twelve  hours ;  this  was  calliid  the  spring  equinox,  or  equal 
night,  meaning  that  the  day  and  night  were  of  equal  length. 
After  this  the  sun  still  rose  higher  every  day,  and  in  three 
months  more  stood  for  some  days  nearly  overhead  at  mid- 
day, thus  making  a  long  journey  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
causing  the  day  to  be  long  and  the  night  short.  This  was 
the  summer  solstice.  Then  the  sun  began  to  rise  less  high 
every  day,  and  in  another  three  months  there  was  again 
equal  day  and  equal  night — the  autumn  equinox  Iiad  arrived. 
Finally,  in  another  three  months,  the  shortest  day  came 
round  again,  and  the  whole  round  began  afresh.  This  was 
how  Thales  marked  out  the  solstices  and  the  equinoxes ;  we 
stOl  call  them  by  the  same  name  as  he  did,  and  you  may 
watch  these  changes  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  for  yourself. 

Thales  knew  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  not  gods,  and 
thought  they  were  made  of  some  fiery  substance ;  he  knew, 
also,  that  the  moon  receives  its  hght  from  the  sun  and  reflects 
it  like  a  looking-glass.  He  was  very  learned  in  mathematics, 
and  framed  several  propositions  now  found  in  the '  Elements 
of  Euclid.'  He  is  also  said  to  have  foretold  an  eclipse,  but 
this  is  probably  not  true,  as  it  requires  more  knowledge  than 
he  is  likely  to  have  had. 

Anaximander  of  Miletus,  610  RC,  the  friend  of 
Thales,  was  the  next  Greek  who  made  important  dis- 
coveries in  science.  He  invented  a  sun-dial,  by  making  a 
flat  metal  plate  with  the  houts  of  the  day  marked  upon  it  in 
a  certain  order,  so  that  a  large  pin,  or  style  as  it  is  called, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
right  hour  whenever  the  sun  shone  upon  it      You  can 


understand  ihat  as  the  sun  is  low  down  in  the  morning,  and 
gradually  passes  overhead  during  the  day,  it  will  cause  the 
pin  to  throw  its  shadow  in  different  directions  at  different 
hours. 

In  this  way  Anaxitnander  taught  the  Greeks  to  measuiftj 
the  time  of  day.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first 
tronomer  who  understood  why  we  see  the  bright  (ace  of  tho 
moon  growing  from  a  crescent  to  a.  full  moon  and  then  dt" 
mmishing  again.  To  know  this  he  must  also  have  knowD 
that  the  moon  moves  round  the  earth  every  month.  You 
can  imitate  the  changes  of  the  moon  if  you  take  a  round 
stone  and  hold  it  just  above  your  head  between  you  and 
the  sun ;  you  will  then  have  its  shady  side  towards  you ; 
pass  it  slowly  round  your  head,  you  will  find  tliat  you  see 
first  a  bright  edge  appearing,  then  more  and  more  of  the 
bright  side,  till  when  the  stone  is  on  one  side  of  your  h( 
and  the  sun  the  other,  you  will  see  the  whole  of  one  side' 
of  the  stone  reflecting  the  sun's  light — this  is  a  full  moon. 
Pass  it  on  slowly  round,  and  you  wili  see  this  bright  side 
disappear  gradually  till  you  bring  it  back  to  its  old  position 
between  you  and  the  sun,  when  it  will  be  again  dark.  This 
is  what  the  moon  does  every  month,  producing  what  are. 
called  the  fAasa  of  the  iiwon.  Anaximander  also  made 
map  of  tlie  world,  or  at  least  of  as  much  of  it  as  was  knowni 
in  his  lime. 

Fytliagoraa,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  learned! 
men  of  Greece,  is  the  next  who  told  us  anything  about' 
science.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain, 
but  he  lived  between  566  and  470  b.c.  He  travelled  in 
Egypt,  and  learnt  much  there,  and  afterwards  settled  at 
Tarenlum,  in  Italy,  where  he  founded  the  famous  sect  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  You  will  read  of  the  opinions  of  Pytha- 
goras in  books  of  philosophy,  but  we  are  only  concerned 
with  what  he  taught  about 
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He  was  the  first  to  assert  that  the  earth  is  not  fixed,  but 
moves  in  the  heavens ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  moves 
round  the  sun.  He  also  discovered  that  the  evening  and 
morning  star  are  the  same  planet ;  the  early  Greeks  called 
this  planet  Phosphorus,  and  it  did  not  receive  the  name  of 
Venus  till  some  time  afterwards. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  troths  taught  by  Pytha- 
ere  about  geology,  or  the  sludy  of  the  earth.  He 
rnoticed  that  seashells  were  sometimes  to  be  found  far  inland 
Kinbedded  in  solid  ground  in  a  way  that  showed  they  were 
laot  brought  there  by  man.  Therefore,  he  argued  that  to 
ftttury  «{j-shells  in  the  rocks,  the  sea  must  once  have  been 
He  had  also  probably  watched  the  sea  eating  away 
Ithe  cliffs  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  as  you  may  see  it  doing 
VBow  on  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  and  when  he 
1  Egypt  he  must  have  seen  the  Nile  carrying  mud  and 
Biaying  it  down  at  its  mouth,  or  della,  to  form  new  land. 
1  all  these  and  other  observations  he,  and  his  pupils 
Btrho  followed  him,  drew  some  very  true  conclusions  which 
e  given  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  : — 

1.  Solid  land  has  been  converted  into  sea. 

2.  Sea  has  been  changed  into  !and.     Marine  shells  lie 
Ibi  distant  from  the  deep. 

3.  Valleys  have  been  excavated  by  running  water,  and 
floods  have  washed  down  hills  into  the  sea. 

4.  Islands  have  been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the 
growth  of  deltas  and  new  deposits,  as  in  the  case  of  Antissa 
joined  to  Lesbos,  Pharos  to  Egypt,  etc 

5.  Peninsulas  have  been  divided  from  the  mainland  and 
have  become  islands,  as  Leucadia  r  and  according  to  tradi- 
tion Sicily,  the  sea  having  carried  away  the  isthmus, 

6.  Land  has  been  submerged  by  earthquakes;  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Helice  and  Buris,  for  example,  are  to  be 

I  seen  under  the  sea,  with  their  walls  inclined. 
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7.  There  are  streams  which  have  a  petrifying  power,  sxA- 
convert  the  substances  which  they  touch  into  marble. 

8,  Volcanic  vents  shift  their  position ;  there  was  a  lime 
when  Etna  was  not  a  burning  mountain,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  cease  to  bum. 

These,  and  other  sentences  of  the  same  kind,  show  how 
carefully  Pjlhagoras  and  his  followers  must  have  observed 
nature,  for  the  changes  that  are  going  on  upon  the  eaith 
take  place  so  very  slowly  that  it  is  only  by  very  careful 
comparison  that  we  can  prove  they  are  happening  at  all 
Pythagoras  was  the  first  man  who  was  called  %  phUoiOpher, 
or  lover  of  wisdom.  He  made  many  discoveries  about 
musical  notes,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
musical  intervals  can  be  produced  on  a  stretched  string. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  a  very  simple  but  useful  instrument 
called  the  vtonochord,  which  consists  of  a  sounding  board 
and  box  on  which  a  single  string  is  stretched,  and  having 
a  small  loose  piece  of  wood,  called  a  bridge,  which  is  placed 
under  the  wire  to  divide  it  into  segments.  Pythagoras 
found  that  when  he  placed  this  bridge  so  as  to  divide  the 
wire  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  was  twice  as  long  as  the 
other,  and  then  struck  each  part,  the  shorter  length  gave  a 
note  exactly  an  octave  higher  than  the  longer  one.  If,  how- 
ever, he  divided  the  string  so  that  the  two-fifths  were  on 
one  side  and  three-fifths  on  the  other,  then  the  notes  were 
separated  by  an  interval  of  a  fifth.  In  this  way,  by  marking 
a  scale  of  divisions  on  the  sounding  board,  the  Greek 
musicians  were  able  to  produce  a  whole  series 
notes  on  one  string. 
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AS'AXAGORAS  STUDIES  THE  MOON. 


CHAPTER   ir. 


jAxagons — Hippocratei — Eudoiiu —  Democritua — Arixtolle. 

Eagor&s,  who  was  the  next  great  teacher  after  Pytha- 
i,  was  born  in  Ionia  about  499  b.c,  but  he  went  when 
■;qiiite  young  to  Athens.  He  loved  to  study  nature  for  its 
own  sake,  and  was  once  heard  to  say  that  he  was  bom  to 
contemplate  the  sun,  moon,  and  heavens.  Although  there 
were  no  telescopes  in  those  days,  he  managed  to  observe 
that  there  were  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys  in  the  moon. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  second  earth,  perhaps  with  hving 
beings  in  it  He  did  not  know,  as  we  do  now,  that  the 
moon  has  no  atmosphere  round  it,  such  as  living  beings 
like  ourselves  require  in  order  to  breathe.  He  discovered 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  moon  coming 
directly  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  an  eclipse  of 
Uie  moon  by  the  earth  coming  between  the  moon  and  the 
sun.  When  the  moon  comes  exactly  between  our  earth 
and  the  sun,  we  see  the  moon's  dark  body  pass  over  the 
sun,  so  as  to  edipsc  or  shut  it  out ;  and  when  our  earth 
comes  exactly  between  the  moon  and  the  sun  we  cut  off  the 
sun's  light  from  the  moon,  and  see  our  own  shadow  passing 
over  the  moon's  face,  and  thus  we  eclipse  the  moon. 

Anaxagoras  knew  that  the  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Venus, 
Mars,  and  Mercury  move  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  stars 
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do  not  move.  He  believed  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  fiery  stones;  the  sun  he  thought  was  a  huge  fiery 
stone  as  big  as  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  the  first 
scientific  man  who  was  persecuted  for  declaring  boldly 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  The  Greeks  were  very 
angry  with  him  for  teaching  that  the  sun  was  not  a  god ; 
so  he  was  tried  at  Athens,  when  quite  an  old  man,  and 
condemned  to  death.  His  friend  Pericles  pleaded  for  him, 
and  the  sentence  was  changed  to  a  fine  and  banishment, 
and  he  retired  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  went  on  teaching 
science  and  philosophy  till  his  death. 

Anaxagoras  was  the  first  Greek  philosopher  who  taught 
that  there  must  be  one  Great  Intelligence  ruling  over  the 
universe.  So  that  the  Greeks  punished  as  an  atheist  the 
man  who  first  taught  them  of  a  Supreme  God.  This 
example  should  teach  us  to  be  very  careful  how  we  con- 
demn the  opinions  of  others,  for  fear  that  we,  like 
Greeks,  should  think  another  wicked  only  because 
thoughts  are  nobler  than  we  can  understand. 

Hippocrates,  420  RC. — While  Anasagoras  was  stud] 
ing  the  heavens,  another  man,  bom  about  420 
little  island  of  Cos,  was  studying  men,  and  how  to  make 
their  lives  healthier  and  happier.  Hippocrates,  the  Father 
of  Medicine,  belonged  lo  a  family  of  doctors  and  priests. 
The  Greeks  did  not  understand  that  illness  comes  to  us 
because  we  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  our  bodie&ii 
They  thought  that  every  illness  was  a  punishment  sent  b&-' 
cause  one  of  their  gods  was  angry,  so  when  they  w«re  QI 
they  sent  a  present  to  the  temple  of  /Esculapius,  the  god  of 
medicine,  and  then  went  to  the  priests  of  j^sculapius  to 
cure  them.  The  ancestors  of  Hippocrates  were  all  priests 
of  j^sculapius,  but  he  separated  himself  from  the  priest- 
hood and  devoted  his  time  to  studying  the  human  body. 
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ind  finding  out  the  causes  of  disease.  He  studied  the 
effect  that  heat  and  cold  have  upon  us,  and  taught  physi- 
dans  to  pay  attention  to  the  kind  of  food  given  to  sick 
peopie,  and  especially  to  watch  carefully  in  sickness  for  the 
critical  point  when  the  fever  is  at  its  height  He  vrrole 
tnany  learned  works  on  the  human  body,  and  you  should 
remember  his  name  as  the  Founder  of  the  science  of 
Medicine. 

EudoxoB,  400— Democritofi,  460    ac. — The    great 

I  astronomer  after  Anaxagoras  was  called  Eudoxus.  He  was 
bom  about  406  b.c,  at  Cnidos,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
Jmd  an  observatory,  from  which  he  could  watch  the  heavens, 
and  by  this  means  he  made  a  map  of  all  the  stars  then 
known.  He  was  the  first  Greek  astronomer  who  explained 
liow  the  planets  Jupiter,  etc,  moved  round  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  time  at  which  they  would  appear  again  exactly  in 
the  same  place  as  before.  The  great  philosopher  Demo- 
critus,  of  Abdera  (459  b.c),  who  lived  about  the  same  time 
as  Eudoxns,  made  the  remarkable  guess  that  the  beautiful 
bright  band  called  the  '  Milky  Way,'  which  stretches  every 
evening  right  across  the  sky,  is  composed  of  millions  of 
stars  scattered  like  dust  over  the  heavens. 
Aristotle,  384  B.C.,  one  of  the  most  famous  philo- 
sophers of  Greece,  was  also  a  great  student  of  nature.  He 
was  bom  at  Stagira,  in  Thrace,  384  B.C.,  but  studied  at 
Athens  under  Plato,  and  afterwards  became  the  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Aristotle  did  much  for  astronomy, 
by  collecting  and  comparing  the  discoveries  of  the  astro- 
nomers who  came  before  him.  He  is  the  first  of  the  Greek 
writers  who  states  very  decidedly  that  the  earth  must  be  a 
round  globe,  and  he  observed  an  eclipse  (or  occuUation 
as  it  is  termed  by  astronomers)  of  the  planet  Mars  by  the 
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But  the  best  scientiRc  work  of  Aristotle  was  his  study  of 
animals.  He  persuaded  Alexander  the  Great,  who  governed 
Greece  at  that  time,  to  employ  several  thousand  people  to 
collect  specimens  of  animals  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  to  send  them  to  Athens.  Here  Aristotle  examined 
them  and  arranged  them  under  different  classes  according 
to  their  organs,  or  different  parts  of  their  body,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  used  them.  Many  of  Aristotle's 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  still  in  use,  and  he  may 
fairly  be  called  the  Founder  of  Zoology.  He  pointed  out 
that  we  can  trace  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  lowest  plant 
up  to  the  highest  animal,  each  group  being  only  divided 
from  the  next  by  very  slight  differences ;  nor  can  we  tell,  he 
said,  where  plants  end  and  animals  begin,  for  there  a: 
forms  which  are  so  like  both  plants  and  animals  that  we 
cannot  decide  in  which  division  to  place  them. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  life  in  plants  i 
lower  than  in  most  animals ;  for  if  you  cut  a  plant  into'  J 
pieces,  the  separate  pieces  will   often  grow,  showing  that 
the  parts  of  a  plant  are  simple  and  do  not  depend  very 
closely  upon  each    other.      But  any  one  of  the 
animals  is  a  most  complicated  piece  of  machinery, 
hurl  or  destroy  any  of  the  most  important  parts  the  whol^_^ 
body  dies,  and  if  you  cut  off  any  part  whatever,  that  paitl 
dies  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  rest.     These  and 
many  other  interesting  facts  about  animals  are  to  be  found 
in  Aristotle's  great  work  on  Natural  History,  which,  how- 
ever, you  must  remember,  was  only  one  out  of  many  phi 
sophical  works  written  by  him. 

Ttaeophrastu^,  371  B.C.— Among  the  pupils  of  Anstotlel 
was  a  man  named  Theophrastus,  who  was  born  at  Eresus, 
371    B.C.      Theophrastus  devoted   himself  chiefly  to   the 

y  of  plants,  and  is  the  first  botanist  whose  name  has 
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been  handed  down  to  us.  The  Greeks  understood  very 
little  about  plants  except  those  which  they  used  for  medi- 
cine; but  Theophrastus  described  no  less  than  500  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants,  and  divided  them  into  trees,  herbs,  and 
shmba 
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While  Aristotle  was  studying  science  at  Athens,  the  Greets 
under  Alexander  the  Great  were  making  great  conquests  in 
Egypt,  where  Alexander  founded  a  dly  bearing  his  own 
name  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  After  Alex- 
ander's death  this  city,  called  Alexandria,  fell  to  the  portion 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  number  of  princes  of  the  same  name.  The  j 
Ptolemies  were  all  patrons  of  learning  and  science,  and  the  I 
school  of  Alexandria  became  one  of  the  most  famous  the  \ 
world  has  ever  known.  By  this  time  the  Greeks  had  leamt 
many  astronomical  facts,  some  of  them  probably  from  the 
Egyptians.  They  had  traced  the  ediplic,  or  the  sun's  appar- 
ent yearly  path  through  the  heavens,  and,  dividing  this  path 
into  twelve  parts,  they  called  each  division  by  the  name  of 
a  constellation  or  cluster  of  stars.  These  constellations  re- 
ceived most  of  them  the  names  of  animals,  and  therefore 
the  circle  of  the  twelve  constellations  was  called  the  Zodiac, 
or  circle  of  animals.  The  names  of  the  twelve  signs  are  : 
I.  Aria,  the  Ram;  2.  Taurus,  the  Bull;  3,  Gemini,  the 
Twins  J  4.  Cancer,  the  Crab ;  5.  Zet>,  the  Lion  ;  6.  PJrgo, 
the  Virgin ;  7.  Libra,  the  Balance ;  S.  Scorpio,  the  Scoipion; 
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9.  Sif'rt'anaj,  the  Archer;  10.  Ca/nfdrwMJ,  the  Goat ;  11. 
Aquariui,  the  Water-bearer;   13.  Pisces,  the  Fishes. 

It  was  by  00  means  an  easy  thing  to  trace  the  sun's  path 
amoDg  the  starsj  because  the  sun  and  the  stars  are  never  in 
sight  at  the  same  time,  so  astronomers  were  obhged  to  notice 
the  constellations  as  they  appeared  dose  to  the  sun  after 
he  sank  at  night  or  before  he  rose  in  the  morning.  These, 
they  found,  varied  a  little  each  night,  till  when  a  whole 
year  had  passed  away,  each  of  the  twelve  signs  had  been 
in  turn  close  to  the  sun,  and  the  round  began  again.  Thus 
they  learned  that  the  sun  passed  over  each  of  the  twelve 
signs  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  they  thought  from  this 
that  the  sun  travelled  round  the  sky  while  the  earth  stood 
■till  in  the  middle.  We  know  now  that  it  is  the  sun  which 
stands  still  in  the  middle  while  the  earth  moves  round,  and 
it  ia  wortli  while  to  make  an  experiment  to  see  how  the 
Greeks  were  deceived. 

Put  twelve  chairs  round  in  a  circle  to  represent  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  put  yourself  in  the  middle  for  a 
person  standing  on  the  earth.  Then  swing  a  ball  round  you 
just  on  a  level  with  the  chairs.  You  will  see  that  the  ball 
passes  between  you  and  each  chair  as  it  makes  a  circle  round 
you.  The  Greeks  believed  that  the  sun  moved  round  in 
this  way  between  us  and  the  stars.  But  now  to  represent 
what  really  takes  place,  change  places  with  the  ball  Hang 
the  ball  (the  sun)  up  in  the  middle  just  on  a  level  with  the 
chairs,  and  walk  round  \t  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  ball, 
and  you  will  see  it  will  pass  between  you  and  each  chair, 
just  as  it  did  before.  The  effect  is  the  same,  though  it  is 
you  who  are  moving  this  time  and  not  the  bail.  Thus  the 
Greeks  made  the  same  mistake  which  a  child  does  in  a  Tail- 
way  train  when  he  thinks  the  houses  and  trees  are  flying 
past,  while  it  is  really  he  himself  who  is  moving. 
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AriatarchuB. — There  was,  however,  one  Greek  astrono- 
mer named  Aristarchus,  who  discovered  the  real  movement 
as  we  know  it  now.  Aristarchus  was  bom  in  Samos,  some 
time  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  but  he  came  to  Alex- 
andria, and  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  taught  that  the  sun  was  immovable  like  the  fixed  stars, 
and  that  it  was  the  earth  which  travelled  round  the  ecliptic 
He  knew  also  that  our  earth  does  not  stand  quite  upright  in 
its  journey  round  the  sun,  but  that  a  line  drawn  through  the 
earth  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole  would  be  sloping  or 
oblique  to  the  ecliptic,  and  that  this  obliquity  is  the  cause  of  1 
our  four  seasons.  " 

If  you  do  not  understand  this  you  can  work  it  out  with 
your  balf,  using  a  lamp  to  represent  the  sun.  First  draw  an 
ink-line  round  the  middle  of  your  ball  for  the  equator,  then 
put  your  finger  and  thumb  at  the  two  ends  of  the  ball  to 
represent  the  two  poles.  Do  not  hold  the  ball  upright,  but 
bring  your  thumb  nearer  to  you  than  your  finger.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  ball  from  your  finger  to  your  thumb  will 
now  be  incUneil,  and  will  represent  the  inclined  axis  of  the 
earth.  Now  look  at  the  light  and  shade  on  the  ball :  the 
north  pole,  which  is  turned  towards  the  lamp,  will  be  in  full 
light,  and  will  have  the  long  days  of  summer;  the  south 
pole  turned  towards  you  will  be  in  the  dark,  enduring  its 
long  winter  night.  Pass  the  ball  on  to  your  right,  and  when 
you  have  gone  round  a  quarter  of  a  circle  the  poles  will 
both  have  equal  light,  and  the  southern  spring  and  northern 
aulumn  have  arrived.  Pass  on  again,  and  at  the  next 
quarter  the  south  pole  will  be  in  summer  and  the  north  pole 
in  winter,  while  at  the  fourth  and  last  point  you  have  the 
northern  spring  and  the  southern  autumn.  This  was  what 
Aristarchus  discovered,  namely,  that  the  changing  seasons 
are  entirely  caused  by  the  earth  having  its  axis  {or  the  line 
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from  pole  to  pole),  oblique  to  its  path  round  the  sun,  called 
the  ecliptic.     This  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

Aristarchus  appears  also  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 
who  understood  that  day  and  night  are  caused  by  the  earth 
turning  round  on  its  axis  every  day.  If  the  Greeks  had 
,  understood  his  teaching,  especially  about  the  earth  moving 
I  lound  the  sun,  they  would  have  made  much  more  progress 
I  in  astronomy.  But  no  one  believed  him,  and  more  than 
)  years  passed  away  before  Copernicus,  of  whom  we 
Ichall  speak  in  Chapter  IX.,  discovered  this  great  truth  over 
I  again.  This  Greek  theory  of  the  earth  moving  round  the 
i  often  called  the  Pythagorean  system,  for  it  was 
I  tiiought  that  Pythagoras  taught  it ;  but  we  have  seen  that, 
I  tiiough  Pythagoras  knew  that  the  earth  moves,  he  did  not 
I  believe  that  it  went  round  the  sua 

Euclid,  800  B.C — We  must  not  pass  through  the  third 
I  century  before  Christ  without  mentioning  Euclid,  the  great 
1  mathematician  and  geometer,  who  collected   together  the 
I  propositions  in  the  '  Elements  of  Euclid,'  known  to  every 
I  schoolboy.     He  was   born  at   Alexandria   about  300  b.c 
His  works  are  too  difficult  for  us  to  examine,  and  the  only 
discover)'  of  his  we  can  mention  is,  that  light  travels  in 
straight  lines  called  'rays.'     Thus,  if  you  look  at  a  sun- 
beam shining  across  a  dusty  room,  you  can  see  the  light 
reflected  in  a  straight  line  along  the  particles  of  dust,  and  if 
you  let  sunlight  through  a  hole  in  the  shutter  into  a  dark 
room,  it  will  light  up  a  spot  on  the  wall  or  floor  exactly 
opposite  to  the  sun; — the  middle  of  the  sun,  the  middle  of 
the  hole  in  the  shutter,  and  the  middle  of  the  spot  of  light, 
will  all  be  in  a  straight  line. 

Archimedes,  287  RC  —  Another  famous  geometer, 
Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  bom  287  b.c,  lived  about  the 
same    time  as  EucUd.      He    studied    for   many  years  at 
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Alexandria,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  counQy. 
One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  made  by  Archimedes  was  that 
of  tlie  principle  of  the  lever.  If  you  place  a  book  upright  on 
the  table  and  lay  a  light  ruler  or  flat  piece  of  wood  across 
it,  you  will  find  there  is  one  point  at  which  the  ruler  will 
balance.  When  you  have  balanced  it,  put  an  ounce  weight 
on  each  end  and  it  will  still  balance  at  the  same  point, 
which  is  called  the  fulcrum.  But  now  change  the  ounce 
at  one  end  for  a  weight  of  two  ounces  ;  that  end  will  sink 
at  once,  and  to  make  it  balance  you  will  have  to  shift  the 
ruler  till  one  end  is  longer  than  the  other.  You  may  go 
on  doing  this  by  adding  more  weight  to  the  heavy  end  till 
that  end  is  quite  close  to  the/ukrum  or  resting-point  of  the 
ruler,  and  still  the  light  weight  will  baLince  the  heavy  one. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  lever,  and  it  is  of  great  use 
in  lifting  weights.  A  heavy  block  of  stone  which  no  set  of 
men  could  Uft  by  taking  hold  of  it  may  be  easily  raised  by 
fastening  it  to  the  short  end  of  a  lever,  and  then  the  weight 
of  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  will  balance  it,  as 
the  one-ounce  weight  balances  the  heavier  weights  at  the 
other.  Archimedes  was  so  delighted  when  he  made  this 
discovery  that  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  '  Give  me  a 
place  on  which  to  stand,  and  I  will  raise  the  world.' 

Another  remarkable  discovery  made  by  Archimedes 
cems  the  weight  of  bodies  immersed  in  water.  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  had  given  a  lump  of  gold  to  be  made  into  a 
crown,  and  when  it  came  back  he  suspected  that  the  work- 
men had  kept  back  some  of  the  gold,  and  had  made  up  the 
weight  by  adding  more  than  the  right  quantity  of  silver; 
but  he  had  no  means  of  proving  this,  because  they  had 
made  it  weigh  as  much  as  the  gold  which  had  been  sent 
Archimedes,  puzzling  over  this  problem,  went  to  his  bath. 
As  he  stepped  in  be  saw  the  water,  which  his  body  dUb' 
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pkced,  rise  to  a  higher  level  in  the  bath,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  servants  he  sprang  out  of  the  water 
and  tan  home  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse  almost  naked, 
crying  Eureka!  Eureka  I  ('I  have  found  it,  I  have  found 

^Vhat  had  he  found?  He  had  discovered  that  any 
solid  body  put  into  a  vessel  of  water  displaces  a  quanti^ 
of  waler  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  and  therefore  thai  equal 
weights  of  two  substances,  one  light  and  bulky,  and  the 
other  heavy  and  small,  will  displace  different  quantities  of 
water.  This  discovery  enabled  him  to  solve  his  problem. 
He  procured  one  lump  of  gold  and  another  of  silver, 
each  weighing  exactly  the  same  as  the  crown.  Of  course 
the  lumps  were  not  the  same  size,  because  silver  is  lighter 
than  gold,  and  so  it  lakes  more  of  it  to  make  up  the 
same  weight  He  first  put  the  gold  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  marked  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  the  height  to  which 
the  water  rose.  Next,  taking  out  the  gold,  he  put  in  the 
silver,  which,  though  it  weighed  the  same,  yet,  being  larger, 
made  the  water  rise  higher ;  and  this  height  he  also  marked. 
Lastly,  he  took  out  the  lump  of  silver  and  put  in  the  crown. 
Now,  if  the  crown  had  been  pure  gold,  the  water  would 
have  risen  only  up  to  the  mark  of  the  gold,  but  it  rose 
higher  and  stood  between  the  gold  and  silver  mark,  show- 
ing thai  silver  had  been  mixed  with  it,  making  it  more 
bulky ;  and,  by  calculating  how  much  water  was  displaced, 
Archimedes  could  estimate  roughly  how  much  silver  had 
been  added.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  measure  the 
specific  gravity  of  different  substances,  that  i.s,  the  weight  of 
any  particular  substance  compared  to  an  equal  bulk  of  some 
other  substance  taken  as  a  standard.  In  weighing  solids 
or  hquids  water  is  the  usual  standard. 

It  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  you  remember  the  experiment 
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as  I  have  expiained  it ;  but  as  you  may  perhaps  be  puzzled 
to  see  how  it  can  have  anything  lo  do  with  weight,  il  will 
be  well  to  try  lo  master  the  following  explanation  of  Fig.  i, 
which  shows  how  specific  gravity  is  measured  You  must 
begin  by  remembering  that  the  crown,  the  gold  lump,  and 
the  silver  lump,  when  weighed  in  the  air,  will  all  pull  the 
marker  of  the  spring  balances  a,  b,  c,  down  to  19 ;  that  i^  I 


they  will  all  weigh  1 9  ounces.  But  when  they  are  immersed 
in  water  they  will  no  longer  weigh  the  same,  because  the 
water  round  them  buoys  them  up  just  as  much  as  it  would 
buoy  up  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  displace. 
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"i^oii,  the  gold  takes  the  place  of  as  much  water  as  would 
weigh  one  ounce  if  you  could  take  it  out  and  weigh  it  in  the 
ftin  So  it  is  buoyed  up  one  ounce  by  the  water  round  it, 
and  accordingly  you  see  it  only  pulls  the  marker  down  i8 
ounces  instead  of  19.  But  the  silver,  although  it  weighs 
the  same,  is  larger,  and  takes  tlie  place  of  nearly  (wo  ounces 
of  water,  therefore  it  is  buoyed  up  nearly  two  ounces,  and 
only  pulls  the  marker  down  to  17,  Now,  as  the  crown 
weighs  the  same  as  either  of  the  two  lumps,  its  shape  is  of 
no  consequence ;  if  it  was  made  all  of  gold  it  would  take 
as  much  room,  and  be  buoyed  up  as  much  as  the  gold.  If 
it  was  all  silver  it  would  be  buoyed  up  as  much  as  the  silver, 
and  therefore,  as  it  putls  the  marker  down  halfway  between 
1 7  and  1 8  ounces,  it  must  be  half  gold  and  half  silver. 

In  this  way  Archimedes  showed  how  we  can  leam  the 
weight  of  any  solid  compared  to  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
and  this  is  called  the  '  specific  gravity '  of  the  substance. 

He  also  invented  a  screw  for  pumping  up  water,  which 
is  still  called  the  '  screw  of  Archimedes." 

Archimedes  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  during  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  Roman  general  Marcellus  had  given 
special  orders  that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  but  he  was  so 
deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  problem  that  he  heard  nothing 
of  the  din  of  war  around  him,  and  a  common  soldier  not 
being  able  to  get  any  answer  from  him,  killed  him  without 
blowing  who  he  was. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

aSo  TO  120  B.C. 

Erasislralus  and   Herophilus — Eratosthenes — Hipparchas — 
or  the  Equinoxes. 

ErefiiHtratus  and  Herophilus— At  the  time  when  Archi- 
medes was  studying  in  Alexandria,  two  physicians  were 
leaching  there,  who  are  famous  in  the  history  of  anatomy, 
or  the  structure  of  the  body.  The  one  was  Erasistratus 
and  the  other  Herophilus.  The  birthplaces  and  dates  of 
these  two  physicians  are  doubtful,  but  we  know  that  they 
were  the  first  men  who  dissected  the  human  body,  and  gave 
a  clear  account  of  its  parts.  Erasistratus,  in  particular, 
described  the  brain  and  its  curious  windings  or  convolutions, 
and  the  division  between  the  cerebrum  or  front  part  and 
the  cerebellum  or  hinder  and  lower  part  He  seems  also 
to  have  known  that  it  is  by  means  of  our  brain  that  we  feel 
everything,  and  that  it  is  the  nerves  which  carry  messages 
from  different  parts  of  our  body  to  our  brain.  Herophilus 
traced  out  the  tendons  or  strong  cords  wliich  fasten  the 
muscles  to  the  bones  j  the  ligaments  or  fibrous  cords  which 
unite  one  bone  to  another ;  and  the  nerves.  He  was  the 
first  physician  who  pointed  out  that  in  feeling  a  pulse  you 
must  notice  three  tilings:  1st,  how  strongly  it  throbs;  ad, 
how  quickly ;  3d,  whether  the  beats  are  regular  or  irregular. 
Many  of  the  names  which  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus  gave 
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I'to  parts  of  the  body  ate  still  used  by  anatomists,  and  the 
F  school  of  medicine  founded  by  them  in  Alexandria  was 
renowned  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

EratoBthenes,  276  B.c — We  must  now  turn  to  the 
science  of  geography,  which  at  this  time  began  first  really 
to  be  studied  by  a  Greek  named  Eratosthenes,  bom  at 
Cyrene  276  b.c.  Like  all  men  of  science  of  that  day,  he 
too  came  to  Alexandria,  where  the  king,  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
I  made  him  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library.  He  made  a  map 
fc(rf  all  the  world  that  was  then  known,  and  described  the 
■countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya ;  but  he  is  chiefly 
,s  for  having  laid  down  the  first  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
tying  to  measure  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  He  laid 
1  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  following  manner.  He 
*  knew  that  at  all  places  on  the  equator  tJie  day  was  exactly 
the  same  length  all  the  year  round,  and  that  the  length  of 
the  days  and  nights  varied  more  and  more  as  you  went 
northwards ;  therefore  he  reasoned  that,  if  he  couid  draw  a 
line  east  and  west  through  a  number  of  places  whose  longest 
day  was  exactly  the  same  length,  those  places  would  all  be 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator.  He  began  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  longest  day  was  exactly  ia,\ 
hours,  and  then  observing  all  those  places  whose  longest  day 
was  also  14^  hours,  he  drew  a  line  through  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  across  the  south  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  bay  of  Issus,and  across  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
out  to  the  mountains  of  India.  If  you  follow  this  line  on 
a  map  you  will  find  it  is  the  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  that  Eratosthenes'  observation  was  perfectly  correct. 

This  discovery  led  him  on  to  try  and  measure  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth.  Having  found  a  line  straight 
round  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  he  knew  that  if  he  drew 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  that  is  exactly  north  and  south, 
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he  should  have  a  line  which  would  describe  a  circle  round 
the  earth  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  equator  marks  a  circle 
round  the  earth  midway  between  the  two  poles.  This 
second  line  he  drew  from  Alexandria,  and  it  passed  right 
through  Sycne,  now  called  Assouan,  one  of  the  southern 
cities  of  Egypt ;  and  thus  he  knew  that  Alexandria  and 
Syene  were  on  the  same  meridian  of  longitude. 

Now  he  found  that  at  Syene  the  sun  was  exactly  over- 
head at  mid-day,  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice.  He 
knew  this  by  means  of  a  gnomon,  or  upright  pillar  (e,  Fig.  2), 
which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
sun  in  the  sky.  At'Sycne  this  pillar  cast  no  shadow  at  noon 
of  the  summer  solstice,  proving  that  the  sun  shone  straight 
down  upon  the  top  of  it ;  and  this  was  further  proved  by 
the  sun  shining  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  which 
it  would  not  do  unless  it  were  directly  overhead.  But  at 
Alexandria  the  gnomon  did  cast  a  shadow,  because,  as 
Alexandria  was  farther  north  and  the  earth  is  round,  the 
sun  there  was  not  directly  overhead.  Now,  as  light  travels 
in  straight  lines  (see  p.  21),  a  line  drawn  from  ihe  extreme 
point  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  pillar  or  gnomon  up  to  the 
top  of  the  pillar  itself  would,  if  carried  on,  run  straight  into 
the  sun,  and  thus  the  angle  between  this  bne  and  the  piUar 
showed  at  what  angle  the  sun's  ra>'s  were  falling  at  Alex- 
andria. By  measuring  this  angle,  Eratosthenes  found  that 
Alexandria  was  -^th  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth 
north  of  Syene,  where  the  rays  were  perpendicular. 
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diagram.  Fig.  t.  Let  the  large  circle  represent  the  earth ; 
B  the  gnomon  at  Syene,  and  a  the  gnomon  at  Alexandria. 
The  length  of  the  shadow  c  n  of  the  gnomon  a,  wiU  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  the  small  circle 
(drawn  from  the  top  of  the  gnomon  as 
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distance  from  Alexandria  to  Syenc  (d  to  e)  does  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  globe.  This  is  true  only  if  the 
rays  from  the  sun  to  Alexandria  and  to  Syene  are  parallel 
(or  TUQ  at  equal  distances). 
They  are  not  really  quite 
parallel  because  they  meet 
in  the  sun, but  Eratosthenes 
knew  that  the  sun  was  at 
such  an  enormous  distance 
that  their  approach  to  each 
Other  was  quite  unimport- 
e  now  measured 
tbe  distance  between  Alex- 
•ndria  and  Syene,  and  found 
5,000  stadia,  or 
about  625  miles,  and  mul- 
tiplying this  by  50  he  got  ^. 
635  *  5°  =  3  ".250  miles 
as  the  whole  circumference  * 
of  the  earth,  measured 
round  from  pole  to  pole.  This  result  is  not  quite  correct, 
but  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  from  a  first  rough 
attempt 

Eratosthenes  also  studied  the  direction  of  mountain- 
chains,  the  way  in  which  clouds  carry  rain,  the  shape  of  the 
continents,  and  many  other  geographical  problems 

Hipparchus,  180  b.c, — Nearly  one  hundred  years  after 
Eratosthenes,  the  great  astronomer  Hipparchus  was  bom, 
160  ac  Hipparchus  was  the  most  famous  of  all  the  astro- 
nomers who  lived  before  the  Christian  era.  He  collected 
S&d  examined  all  tbe  discoveries  made  by  the  earlier  obser- 
'»ers,  and  made  many  new  observations;  but  astronomy  had 
become  so  complicated  that  the  problems  are  too  diffi- 
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cult  to  be  explained  here,  Hipparchus  made  a  catalogue  of 
1080  stars,  and  sliowed  how  they  are  grouped  with  regard 
to  the  ecliptic  He  also  calculated  accurately  when  eclipses 
of  the  sun  or  the  moon  would  take  place.  But  his  great 
discovery  was  that  called  the  '  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.' 
This  is  a  very  complicated  movement  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  reading  works  on  Astronomy ;  but  I  will 
to  give  a  rough  idea  of  it,  in  order  that  you  may  alwaj 
connect  it  with  the  name  of  Hipparchus. 

We  have  seen  that  the  earth  has  two  movements — one, 
turning  on  its  own  axis  causing  day  and  night ;  the  other, 
travelling  round  the  sun,  causing  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
But  besides  these  it  has  a  third  curious  movement,  just  like 
a  spinning-top  when  it  is  going  to  fall.  Look  at  a  top  a 
little  while  before  it  falls,  and  you  will  see  that,  because  it  is 
leaning  sideways,  the  top  of  it  makes  a  small  circle  in  the 
air.  Now  our  earth,  because  it  is  pulled  at  the  equator  by 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  makes  just  such  a  small  circle 
in  space ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  north  pole  pointing  quite 
straight  to  the  polar  star,  it  makes  a  little  circuit  in  the  sky, 
with  the  polar  star  in  the  centre.  The  pole  moves  very 
slowly,  taking  twenty-one  thousand  years  10  go  all  round 
this  circle.  To  understand  the  effect  of  this  movement  we 
must  examine  more  closely  what  the  equinoxes  are.  Take 
your  ball  again  and  make  it  go  round  the  lamp  with  its 
axis  inclined  (see  p.  20).  When  you  have  it  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  north  pole  is  in  the  dark,  or  the  northern 
winter  solstice,  you  will  find  that  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  will  not  meet  the  equator 
but  a  point  to  the  south  of  it  But  now  pass  tlie  ball  on  to 
the  next  point  when  neither  pole  is  in  shade,  and  when  it  is 
equal  day  and  equal  night  over  the  globe  {our  spring  equi- 
nox), a  line  now  drawn  from  the  sud  will  fall  directly  upon 
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the  equator,  so  that  the  sun's  path  meets  the  equator  at 

this  point,  which  is  called  the  equinoctial  point.  Pass  on 
till  the  south  pole  of  your  ball  is  in  tlie  dark,  the  sun  will 
now  (all  directly  on  a  point  norih  of  the  equator  (making  our 
summer  solstice).  Pass  on  again  to  the  point  of  equal  day 
equal  night,  and  the  sun  again  falls  direct  on  the  equa- 
tor, causing  our  autumn  equinox.  Now,  if  the  earth  did  not 
that  small  circle  in  space  like  the  top,  the  sun  would 
'ilways  touch  the  equator  at  eiiactly  those  same  points  of 
the  earth's  orbil  or  path  round  the  sun  ;  but  the  effect  of 
that  movement  is  to  pull  the  equator  slightly  back,  so  that 
the  points  where  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator  cut  each 
other  are  5o|  seconds  more  to  the  west  every  year,  and  in 
this  way  the  equinoxes  would  travel  all  round  the  orbit  from 
east  to  west  in  about  26,000  years  were  it  not  that  a  gradual 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  known  as  "  the  revolution  of  the  apsides,"  shortens 
the  period  and  reduces  it  to  21,000  years.  Hipparchus 
discovered  this  precession  (or  going  forward)  of  the  equi- 
noxes ;  though  he  did  not  know,  what  Newton  aftenvards 
discovered,  that  it  is  caused  by  the  sun  and  moon  pulling 
■t  the  mass  of  extra  matter  which  is  gathered  round  the 
Bquator. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


FROM  A.D.  70  TO  300, 

Ptolemy— Ptolemaic  Sysiem — Strabo — Pliny — Galen — Greece  ind  her 
Colonies  conquered  by  Rome— Decay  of  Science  in  Greece — Con- 
cluding Remarks  on  Greek  Science. 


Ftoleniy,  a.d.  lOO. — After  Hipparchus  there  were 
good  astronomers  at  Alexandria,  but  none  whom  we 
notice  until  the  period  from  100  to  170  after  Christ,  when' 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  the  great  astronomer,  flourished.  Claudius 
Ptolemy  was  a  native  of  Egypt  He  was  not  one  of  the 
Ptolemies  who  governed  Alexandria,  and  the  place  and  date 
of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  he  is  famous  for  having  made 
a  regular  system  of  astronomy  founded  upon  ail  that  the 
Greeks  had  learnt  about  the  heavens.  His  discoveries,  like 
those  of  Hipparchus,  are  too  complicated  for  us  to  discuss 
here  ;  they  related  chiefly  to  the  movements  of  the  moon 
and  the  planets  ;  but  tlie  one  great  thing  to  be  remembered 
of  him  is,  that  he  founded  what  is  called  the  Ptolemaic  Sys- 
fan  of  astronomy,  which  tries  to  explain  all  the  movements 
of  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets,  by  supposing  the  earth  to 
stand  still  in  the  centre  of  them  alL  This  system  is  con- 
tained in  Ptolemy's  great  work  called  '  The  Synlaxis.'  It  may 
seem  strange  that  as  it  is  not  true  that  the  earth  is  the  centra 
Ptolemy  should  have  been  able  to  explain  so  much  by  his 
system,  but  you  must  remember  that  it  had  the  same  effect 
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Srhether  you  moved  round  the  ball,  or  the  ball  round  you, 
Q  our  experiment  on  page  19  ;  and  Ptolemy's  explanations 
rere  apparently  so  near  the  truth  that  astronomers  were 
MtisGed  with  ihera  for  1400  years,  till  Copernicus  discovered 
|<tlie  real  movements. 

Ptolemy  was  a  geographer  as  well  as  an  astronomer; 
he  wrote  a  boolt  on  geography  which  was  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  learning  for  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years.  He 
drew  maps  of  all  the  known  parts  of  Ihe  world,  and  laid 
down  on  them  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  which  he 
calculated  by  the  rules  Eratosthenes  had  discovered.  In 
his  geography  he  describes  the  countries  from  the  Canary 
Islands  on  the  west  to  India  and  China  on  the  east,  and 
from  Norway  to  the  south  of  Egypt  He  describes  our 
island  under  the  name  of  Albion,  or  Britain,  and  traces  out 

^^lany  of  the  coasl-Unes  and  rivers.  He  also  gives  the  names 
of  the  various  towns,  with  their  latitude  and  longitude. 
Strabo  and  Pliny.— Between  the  beginning  of  our  era 
and  the  time  of  Ptolemy  there  lived  two  remarkable  men 
who  require  a  passing  mention.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
famous  traveller  named  Strabo,  who  wTote  a  great  deal  on 
geography.  He  was  born  at  Amasia,  in  Cappadocia,  and 
was  probably  living  when  Christ  was  born.  Strabo  in  his 
book  describes  the  countries  which  he  visited  and  read 
about  He  also  studied  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and 
I  pointed  out  that  when  the  hot  vapour  and  lava  hidden  in 
:  crust  of  our  earth  cannot  escape,  they  cause  earth- 
■  quakes,  but  that  when  they  find  their  way  out  through  a 
volcano,  like  Etna,  the  country  is  not  so  often  disturbed 
and  shaken.  The  second  of  these  men,  Pliny,  the  famous 
naturalist,  was  bom  a.d.  13,  and  died  in  the  year  79  in  a 
rash  attempt  to  approach  Vesuvius  during  the  celebrated 
eruption  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and   Pompeii. 
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Pliny  wrote  much  on  Natural  History,  but  he  did  not 
many  original  observations. 

Galen,  131.— There  is  still  one  more  great  mi 
science  whom  we  must  mention  as  having  studied  at  the 
Greek  school  at  Alexandria.  This  was  Galen,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity.  He  was  bom  a.d. 
131,  at  Pergamos,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  received  a 
liberal  education,  comprising  all  the  branches  of  science 
known  to  the  Greeks.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine,  and  travelled  to  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria. 
After  practising  for  some  time  in  his  native  country  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  very  famous.  During  his  life 
he  is  said  to  have  written  more  than  500  valuable  essays 
on  medicine  and  the  human  body.  Vou  will  remember 
that  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus  dissected  the  human  body 
but  in  the  time  of  Galen  this  seems  to  have  been  forbidden, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  work  upon  monkeys  and  othi 
animals.  Even  from  these,  however,  he  learnt  some 
important  facts.  For  instance,  he  discovered  the  differeni 
between  the  two  sets  of  nen-es  which  we  have  in  our  bod;*^ 
called  the  nerves  of  saisalion  and  the  nerves  of  molion. 

Our  bodies  are  provided  with  two  sets  of  fine  cords  or 
threads  called  nerves ;  one  set  running  from  different  parts 
of  the  body  to  the  spine  and  the  brain,  and  the  other  set 
running  back  from  the  spine  and  brain  to  the  body.  If 
you  touch  a  hot  iron  with  your  finger,  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion, that  is,  of  feeling,  carry  the  message  to  your  brain 
that  the  iron  is  hot,  and  then  instantly  the  nerves  of  motion 
carry  the  message  back  from  your  brain  to  your  finger, 
you  snatch  it  away.  If  the  nerves  between  your  finger 
your  brain  had  been  cut  or  injured  you  would  not  feel  pam-! 
when  you  touched  the  hot  iron,  nor  draw  your  finger  away. 
You  will  remember  that  Erasistratus  had  an  idea  that  it  ia 
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f  in  our  brain  that  we  feel ;  Galen  proved  this  by  many  ex- 
periments, though  he  did  not  understand  clearly  the  whole 
^■cdon  of  the  nerves.     He  also  proved  that  the  veins  of  our 
)dy  contain   blood,  and   he  described   the   two  muscles 
tbich  by  their  contraction  pull  down  the  lower  jaw  as  we 
>en  and  puli  it  up  as  we  shut  our  mouths.     Besides  these 
Bid  many  other  discoveries,  Galen  worked  out  a  whole 
teory  of  medicine,  and  how  doctors  were  to  treat  their 
)KtJents,  and  his  rules  were  the  guide  of  physicians  for 
iny  hundred  years. 
Conolading  Bamarks  on  Greek  Soienoe.— We  have 
3w  come  to  an  end  of  the  science  of  the  Greeks.     You 
will  read   in  Grecian  history  how  Greece  and   the  Greek 
colonies    were    conquered    by  the  Romans   more   than    a 
hundred  years   before   Christ  was   bom ;   and   when  the 
Greeks  ceased  to  be  a  free  people  they  gradually  lost  their 
love  of  discovery  and  of  science.     The  school  at  Alexandria 
continued   to  be  famous  for  many  centuries  after  Christ, 
but  the  professors  who  taught  there  only  repeated  the  say- 
ings of  Ptolemy,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  the  other  great  dis- 
coverers, and  did  not  find  out  new  facts  for  themselves ; 
and  at  last,  in  the  year  640  after  Christ,  the  Arabs  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  it  soon  ceased  altogether  to  be 
Greek. 

You  must  remember  that  in  these  five  chapters  we  have 
only  been  able  to  speak  of  some  of  the  greatest  men,  and 
then  only  of  a  few  of  the  discoveries  they  made.  You  will 
hear  of  many  celebrated  Greek  philosophers,  as,  for  example, 
Socrates  and  Plato,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned  here 
because  they  taught  on  subjects  such  as  the  mind  and  the 
soul,  which  belong  to  higher  philosophy,  and  not  to  Natural 
Science.  You  wia  also  hear  of  many  strange  and  absurd 
notions  about  the  causes  of  things  which  in  those  early 
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days  were  held,  even  by  such  men  as  Pythagoras  or  Galen ; 
but  in  this  book  we  have  only  to  try  to  understand  the  reaJ 
facts  which  have  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Greeks,  by  a  patient  study  of  nature,  and  by  making 
real  and  careful  observations  and  experiments,  laid  the  found- 
ations of  much  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  carried 
so  much  farther  in  modem  times.  The  moment  they  began 
merely  to  repeat  the  teachings  of  others,  instead  of  trying 
and  proving  the  truth  of  them,  they  made  no  more  discov- 
veries,  but  lost  a  great  deal  they  had  gained.  For  a  mere 
reading  of  books  will  not  teach  science ;  and  if  you  admire 
these  men  for  making  great  discoveries,  and  would  like  to 
be  a  discoverer  yourself,  you  must  not  be  content  with 
knowing  what  has  been  done,  but  must  set  to  work  as  they 
did,  and  observe  and  make  experiments  for  yourself. 


CkUf  tVfrii  coasulttd.  —  Draper's  'Tntellecnul  Developmait  in 
Europe;'  Lewis's  '  Astronomy  of  (he  Ancients  ; '  '  Enc;  clopsdia  Brt- 
lannica,"  art,  '  Astronomy  ;'  Herachel's  '  Astronomy  ;'  Baden  Powell's 
'History  of  Natuia!  Philosophy;'  Ijirdner'a  'Cyclopaedia,"  1E34 ; 
Spiengel's  'Histoire  de  la  MWecine,'  1815;  Grnifs  'History  of 
Physical  Astronomy;'  Lange's  'Geschichle  des  Materialismns  ;'  Bee^ 
'  EncydopKdin ;'  Whewell'B  '  History  of  Inductive  Sciences.' 
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Marcus  Gnecus     ....         800. 

Geber  or  Djafer 

830. 

Albategnius  . 

879. 

Ben  Musa    . 

90a 

Avicenna 

980. 

G«rbert 

1000. 

Ebenjunis  . 

1008. 

Alhazen 

1000. 

Roger  Bacon 

1214. 

Vitellio 

1220. 

Flavio  Gioja 

1300. 

Columbus     . 

1435. 

Vasco  de  Gama     . 

1450. 

Ferdinand  Magellan 

1470. 

Leonardo  da  Vind 

1452. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

SCIENCE   OF  THE  ARABS. 

L  Uatlc  Agu  of  Europe — Taking  of  Alexandrin  by  the  Arabs — The 
Natorians  and  Jews  [raastate  Greek  works  on  Science — Uoiver- 
atiesaf  the  Arabs — Hennes  the  first  Alchemist — Gases  and  Vaponis 
called  '  Spirits "  by  the  Arabs. 

Arabian  Science. — We  have  now  arrived  at  what  have 
been  called  the  '  Dark  Ages,"  because  for  several  hundred 
yeaiB  Europe  was  too  much  engaged  in  wars  and  disputes 
to  pay  any  attention  to  learning  or  science.  You  have,  no 
doubt,  read  in  history  how  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  a  barbar- 
ous people  from  north-eastern  Asia,  spread  themselves  over 
Europe,  conquering  the  Romans,  and  taking  possession  of 
all  their  colonies.  They  even  crossed  over  into  Africa,  but 
were  driven  out  again  by  the  famous  general  Belisarius,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  This  was  in  A.D.  534,  and  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople  held  Alexandria  for  about 
one  hundred  years,  and  then  came  the  Arabs  or  Saracens, 
pouring  out  of  Arabia,  and  they  took  possession  ot  Alex- 
andria in  A,D.  640,  only  seven  years  after  the  death  of  their 
great  leader  Mahomet. 

This  people, who  were  originallya  shepherd  race  in  Arabia, 

seemed  at  first  to  think  of  nothing  but  making  themselves 

masters  of  new  lands.     They  went  on  conquering  and 

■  destroying  till  they  had  overrun  all  the  north  of  Africa  up 

I  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  had  taken  possession  of  a  great 
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part  of  Spain,  and  even  of  the  south  of  France  as  far  as  the 
■  Aude,  in  Languedoc,  and  then  when  Charles  Martel, 
mayor  of  the  Franks,  conquered  them  at  Tours  in  732,  and 
stopped  them  from  going  any  farther,  they  settled  down  and 
began  to  give  their  attention  to  science  and  learning. 

They  found  in  Arabia  and  in  Egypt  two  classes  of  people 
who  were  able  to  teach  them  the  Science  of  the  Greeks. 
These  were  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews,  The  Nestorians 
or  followers  of  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were  a 
peculiar  sect  of  Christians,  who  had  fled  from  Constantinople 
about  the  year  450,  and  founded  a  Church  of  their  own. 
They  became  very  powerful  and  learned,  and  translated 
many  of  the  Greek  works  of  science  into  the  Arabian  lan- 
guage. The  Jews,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  also  taken 
refuge  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  they  were  very  skilful 
I  medicine,  and  founded  many  medical  colleges.  The 
Arabian  schools  of  Bagdad,  Cairo,  Salerao  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  Cordova  in  Spain,  soon  became  famous  all  over 
the  world.  The  Arabs  were  not  able  to  practise  anatomy 
in  their  medical  schools,  because  the  Koran,  that  is  the 
Mahommedan  Bible,  taught  that  it  was  not  right  to  dissect 
the  human  body,  so  they  turned  their  attention  chiefly  to 
medicine,  trying  to  discover  what  substances  they  could  ex- 
tract from  plants  and  minerals,  at  first  to  serve  as  medicine^ 
but  soon  for  very  different  uses. 

Arabian  Alchemista. — They  found  something  in  the 
old  Greek  writings  about  the  way  to  melt  stones  or  minerals, 
so  as  to  get  out  of  them  iron,  mercury,  and  other  metals ; 
and  also  how  to  extract  many  beautiful  colours  out  of  rocks 
and  earths.  But  the  chief  thing  which  interested  thera  in 
the  books  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  was  the 
attempts  these  nations  had  made  to  turn  other  metals 
gold,  a  discovery  which  tradition  said  had  been  made 
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Hermes  Trismegistus  about  2000  years  before  Christ  We 
know  very  little  of  this  Hermes,  and  indeed  we  are  not  sure 
■whether  he  is  not  altogether  an  imaginary  person  ;  but  the 
Alchemists,  as  the  people  were  called  who  tried  to  make 
gold,  considered  themselves  followers  of  Hermes,  and  often 
called  themselves  Hermelic philosopken.  To  melt  the  mouth 
of  a  glass  tube  so  as  to  close  it  was  called  securing  it  with 
'Hermes,  his  seal,'  and  even  to  this  day  a  bottle  or  jar 
which  is  closed  so  that  it  b  air-tight  is  said  to  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed. 

The  Arabs  were  a  very  superstitious  people,  and  beheved 
in  all  kinds  of  charms ;  and  this  idea  of  making  gold  in  a 
mysterious  way  took  a  great  hold  of  them.  Many  thousands 
(rf  clever  men  occupied  themselves  in  the  supposed  magic 
an  ai  alchemy.  We  need  not  study  it  here,  but  only  observe 
how  very  useful  it  was  in  leaching  the  first  facts  of  chemistry. 
These  men,  who  were  many  of  them  learned,  clever,  and 
patient,  spent  their  hves  in  melting  up  different  substances 
and  watching  what  changes  took  place  in  them.  In  this 
way  they  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  materials  of  which 
rocks,  minerals,  and  other  substances  are  made. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  discovered  was  that,  by 
heating  substances,  they  could  often  drive  something  out  of 
them  which  was  invisible,  and  yet  that  they  could  collect  this 
invisible  something  in  bottles;  and  in  some  cases  if  they  put 
a  light  to  it,  it  exploded  violently,  breaking  the  bottle  to 
atoms.  Now  because  this  was  invisible,  and  yet  so  power- 
ful, they  thought  it  must  be  like  the  spirit  of  man,  which 
can  do  so  much  and  yet  cannot  be  seen,  and  for  this  reason 
they  called  it  '  spirit.'  We  know  now  that  when  we  heat 
substances  up  to  a  certain  point  we  drive  apart  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  it  floats  off  as  steam  or  gas  into  the 
oil  j  so  that  this  ipirit  noticed  by  the  Arabs  was  vapour  or  gas. 
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It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Arabs  knew  a  great  deal 
about  gunpowder  and  some  other  mixtures  which  explode 
when  they  are  set  on  fire.  Marcus  Graecus,  a  man  whose 
origin  is  imknown,  but  who  lived  about  the  b^;inning  of  the 
ninth  century,  sa3rs  that  if  you  mix  together  one  pound  of 
sulphur,  two  of  charcoal,  and  six  of  saltpetre,  it  will  explode 
when  you  light  it  and  drive  things  into  the  air.  This  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  gunpowder  is  still  made. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  GEBER. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  ARABS  (CONTINUED) 

Geber,  orDjafer,  the  f'oiuidet  of  Chemistry — Arabs  mix  up  Astranorojr 
with  AstroIogy^-AibaLegBius — Mohammed  Ben  Miua  &ist  Wiilet 
on  Algebra — Alhaiea's  Discoveries  in  Opti<3. 

0«ber*B  Discoveries  in  Chemistry,  800-900. — The 
greatest  of  the  Arabian  alchemists  was  a  man  named  Geber, 
or  Djafer,  who  was  born  in  Mc'iopotamia  about  a.d.  830. 
He  has  been  called  the  '  Founder  of  Chemistry,'  for  though, 
like  his  countrymen,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  trying  to 
make  gold,  yet  he  is  the  first  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  made 
really  useful  chemical  experiments. 

He  explains  in  his  works  many  of  the  methods  we  now 
use  in  chemistry.  For  example,  he  states  that  if  you  boil 
water,  the  vapour  (or  spirit  as  he  calls  it)  will  rise  up,  and 
you  can  collect  it  and  cool  it  down  again  in  another  vessel ; 
and  it  will  then  be  pure,  because  any  solid  matter  such  as 
sand  or  salt,  which  does  not  turn  readily  into  vapour,  will 
remain  behind  in  the  first  vessel  Again,  if  you  heat  wine 
or  brandy  gently,  a  vapour  called  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine 
will  rise  up,  because  the  alcohol  turns  into  vapour  more 
easily  than  the  other  materials  of  the  wine.  If  you  collect 
and  cool  down  this  vapour  in  another  bottle,  you  will  have 
liquid  spirits-of-wine.  This  process  is  called  distillation, 
and  is  used  by  chemists  to  separate  substances  which  turn 
readily  into  vapour,  from  others  which  do  not  boil  so  easily. 
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You  can  distil  vapours  from  solid  things  as  well  as  from 
liquids  :  if  you  heat  sugar  over  a  fire,  it  will  soon  boil,  and  a 
vapour  will  rise  up  from  it. 

But  if  you  put  a  piece  of  camphor  in  a  flask  with  & 
stopper  to  it,  and  heat  it  very  gently  either  by  placing  it  in 
the  sun  or  at  some  distance  above  a  lighted  candle,  the  cam- 
phor will  gradually  disappear  from  the  bottom  of  the  flask; 
and  will  collect  again  in  little  crystals  on  the  inside  of  the 
neck.  This  is  because  camphor  at  an  ordinary  heat  changes 
at  once  into  a  dry  invisible  gas,  without  first  remaining 
liquid  for  a  time  as  ice  does.  The  process  by  which  sub- 
stances are  turned  directly  from  a  solid  state  into  a  dry  gas 
is  called  sublimation,  and  Geber  describes  it  in  his  book  as 
'  the  elevation  of  dry  things  by  fire.'  He  knew  that  if  you 
take  a  kind  of  stone  called  cinnabar,  and  heat  it,  a  dry  gas 
rises  from  it,  which  you  can  collect,  and  which  cools  down 
into  drops  of  mercury  or  quicksilver. 

Geber  made  another  remarkable  experiment,  though  he 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  it.  He  states  in  his  book 
that  if  you  take  a  certain  weight,  say  a  pound  of  iron,  lead, 
or  copper,  and  heat  it  in  an  open  vessel,  the  metal  will  wei^ 
more  after  it  has  been  heated  than  it  did  before,  which 
seems  very  strange,  as  we  cannot  see  that  anything  has  been 
added  to  it  We  shall  learn  the  reason  of  this  when  we  come 
to  the  discoveries  of  Priestley  (Chap.  XXVII.) ;  but  Geber 
carefully  noticed  the  fact,  though  he  could  not  explain  iL 

The  discovery,  however,  which  most  of  all  gives  Geber 
the  right  to  be  called  the  '  founder  of  chemistry '  was  that 
of  strong  acids.  Most  of  the  chemical  experiments  we 
make  now  would  be  impossible  without  acids,  but  before 
Geber's  time  vinegar  seems  to  have  been  the  strongest  add 
known.  He  found,  however,  that  by  heating  copperas  (or 
sulphate  of  iron)  with  saltpetre  and  alum,  he  could  distil  off 
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a  vapour  which  cooled  down  into  a  very  strong  acid,  now 
called  nitric  add.  He  used  this  to  dissolve  silver,  and  by 
mixing  it  with  sal-ammoniac  he  found  it  would  even  dissolve 
gold.  Sal-ammoniac  was  a  kind  of  salt  which  was  known 
to  the  Arabs  before  Geber's  time.  They  made  it  by  heat- 
ing the  dung  of  camels,  and  the  name  ammoniac  was  given 
to  it  because  they  made  it  first  in  the  desert  near  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Geber  also  made  sulphuric  add  by  dis- 
tilling alum.  When  we  remember  that  all  these  experi- 
ments were  made  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  Geber  deserves  great  honour  for  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  made. 

Albstegnius,  879. — We  have  seen  that  in  chemistry 
the  Arabs  learned  very  little  from  the  Greeks,  but  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  they  found  a  great  deal  written,  and 
the  Arabian  astronomers  spent  much  of  their  time  in  trans- 
lating Greek  works.  Unfortunately  they  mixed  up  astro- 
nomy, or  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  astrelogy,  a 
kind  of  magic  art,  by  which  they  imagined  they  could  fore- 
tell what  was  going  to  happen  by  studying  the  stars.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  there  were  several  very  celebrated 
Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  whom,  called  Albategnius,  bom 
A.D.  879,  made  a  great  many  good  observations.  He  calcu- 
lated the  length  of  the  year  more  exactly  than  Ptolemy  had 
done,  making  it  365  days,  5  hours,  46  minutes,  34  seconds, 
which  was  only  two  minutes  shorter  than  it  really  is,  and  he 
corrected  many  more  of  Ptolemy's  observations.  After  him 
the  next  famous  Arabian  astronomer  was  Ebn  Junis,  a.d. 
1008,  who  drew  up  several  valuable  astronomical  tables, 

Ben  Utisa,  900. — Of  mathematicians,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  Mohammed  Ben  Musa,  who  lived  about 
i.D.  900.  He  is  the  earliest  Arabian  writer  on  Algebra,  or 
the  working  of  sums  by  means  of  letters,  although  we  find 
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that  a  Greek  writer,  Diophantos,  made  use  of  this  method 
some  time  in  the  fifth  century.  This  name  '  Aigtbra  '  is  an 
Arabian  word,  and  the  Arabs  were  very  clever  at  this  way 
of  making  calculations.  Ben  Musa  is  the  first  writer  we 
know  of  who  used  the  Indian  numerals  i,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  o,  instead  of  the  clumsy  Roman  numerals  I.  II.  IIL 
IV. ;  etc  If  you  try  to  do  a  sum  with  the  Roman  numerals 
you  will  see  what  a  troublesome  business  it  is,  and  what  a 
great  gain  the  Indian  numerals  are.  The  Arabs  learned  these 
figures  from  the  Hindoos,  and  always  used  them  after  the 
time  of  Ben  Musa,  so  that  they  are  now  generally  called 
the  Arabic  numerals.  About  the  year  rooo,  a  Frenchman 
named  Gerbert,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  afterwards  Pope 
Sylvester  the  Second,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  famous 
Arabian  University  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  introduced  them 
into  Europe.  The  word  cipher,  which  we  use  for  o,  comes  J 
from  an  Arabic  word,  dphra,  meaning  empty  or  void.  I 

Alhasen's  diBooveries  in  Optioa,  1000.—  Another  ' 
Arabian  whom  we  must  specially  mention,  was  an  astro- 
nomer and  mathematician  named  Alhazen,  who  was  bom  at 
Bassora,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  about  a.d,  iooo,  but  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Spain.  He  made  discoveries  chiefly  in 
oplics,  or  the  science  of  light  and  visioa  He  was  the  first 
to  teach  that  we  see  things  because  rays  of  light  from  the 
objects  around  us  strike  upon  the  retina  or  thin  membrane 
of  our  eye,  and  the  impression  is  carried  to  our  brain  by  a 
nerve.  When  the  object  is  itself  a  light,  like  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  it  gives  out  the  rays  which  reach  our  eye ;  but 
when,  like  a  book  or  a  chair,  it  is  not  luminous,  then  the 
rays  of  the  sun  or  any  other  light-giving  body  are  reflected 
from  it  to  our  eye  and  make  a  picture  there.  Alhazen  also 
explained  why  we  do  not  see  two  pictures  of  one  object, 
although  we  look  at  it  with  two  eyes ;  he  pointed  out  that. 
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as  the  reflection  of  any  given  point  of  the  object  is  fonned 

on  the  same  part  of  the  one  eye  as  of  the  other,  only  one 

.  united  picture  reaches  the  brain.     This  is  the  best  explana- 

1  which  has  ever  been  given  of  why  we  only  see  one 

lage,  but  even  to  this  day  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  it 

B  satisfactory. 

Alhazen  discovered  another  wonderful  thing  about  light 
Bif  you  take  a  straight  stick  and  hold        . 
fit  in  a  slanting  direction  in  a  basin    ^"^v 
F  water  so  that  half  of  it  is  under  ^s^ 

rater  and  look  at  it  from  above,  the 
(tick  will  appear  to  bend  at  the 
loint  A,  where  it  touches  the  surface 
F  the  water,  and  instead  of  going 
falong  the  dotted  line  to  b,  will  look 
as  if  it  went  to  the  point  a  This  is  because  rays  of  light  are 
bent  in  a  slanting  or  oblique  direction  when  they  pass  through 
substances  of  different  density.  Water  is  more  dense  than 
air,  and  therefore  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  stick 
are  bent  as  they  pass  out  of  the  water  into  the  air  on  their 
way  to  your  eye.  This  is  called  refraction,  or  the  breaking- 
back  of  a  ray,  and  the  discovery  of  it  led  Alhazen  to  find 
the  explanation  of  a  very  curious  natural  fact 

He  knew  that  the  air  round  our  globe  grows  denser  as  it 
gets  nearer  the  earth,  so  he  argued  that  the  slanting  rays 
from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  must  become  bent  as  they 
approach  the  earth  and  pass  through  the  denser  air.  This, 
he  said,  causes  us  to  see  the  sun  after  it  has  really  sunk 
below  our  horizon  at  night,  and  before  it  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing; for  the  rays  are  gradually  curved  by  passing  through 
the  denser  air  round  our  eartli.  Fig.  4  explains  this.  Sup- 
posing the  sun  to  be  at  s,  and  a  person  at  a,  it  is  dear 
that  any  straight  ray  Irom  the  sun,  such  as  &  o,  could  not 
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reach  a,  because  part  of  the  earth  is  in  the  way ;  neither 
could  a  ray,  s  c,  reach  the  earth,  because  it  would  pass 
above  it  But  when  the  rays  from  s  to  c  strike  the  atmo- 
sphere at  B,  they  are  bent  out  of  their  course,  and  are 
gradually  curved  more  and  raoie  by  the  denser  air  till  they 
are  biought  down  to  the  earth  at  a,  and  so  the  sun  becomes 
visible. 


go  aunoVheie. 


Alhazen  was  also  the  first  to  explain  why  a  convex  lens, 
that  is,  a  glass  with  rounded  surfaces,  such  as  our  common 
magnifying  glasses  and  burning  glasses,  will  make  things  ap- 
pear larger  if  held  at  a  proper  distance  between  the  eye  and 
any  object ;  namely,  because  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass, 
becoming  more  and  more  oblique  to  each  other  as  they 
approach  the  sides,  bend  the  rays  inwards,  so  that  they 
come  lo  a  focus  in  the  eye.  To  understand  this,  draw  a 
line  of  any  kind,  say  a  little  arrow,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
bring  your  eye  near  to  it  Vour  arrow  being  so  close 
would  look  very  large  if  you  could  see  it  distinctly,  but  just 
because  it  is  so  near,  your  eye  cannot  focus  or  collect  to- 
gether the  rays  coming  from  it  so  as  to  make  a  picture  on 
the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye ;  therefore  you  see  nothing 
but  an  indistinct  blur.     But  now,  keeping  your  eye  in  the 
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same  position,  take  a  magm/ying  glass,  C  d.  Fig.  5,  and  hold 
it  between  your  eye  and  the  arrow.  If  you  hold  it  at  the 
right  distance  you  will  now  see  the  arrow  distinctly,  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  rays  have  been  bent  or  refraded  by 
the  rounded  ^ass  so  as  to  come  into  focus  on  your  retina. 
But  now  comes  another  curious  fact.  It  is  a  law  of  sight, 
that  when  rays  of  light  enter  our  eye  we  follow  them  out  in 
straight  lines,  however  much  they  may  tiave  been  bent  in 
coming  to  the  eye.     So  your  arrow  will  not  appear  to  you 
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I  if  it  were  at  a  b,  but,  following  out  the  dotted  lines, 
Vjrou  will  see  a  magniAed  arrow,  a  b,  at  the  distance  at  which 
you  usually  see  small  objtcts  distinctly.  This  observation 
of  Alhaien's  about  the  bending  inwards  or  converging  of 
rays  through  rounded  glasses  was  the  first  step  towards 
spectacles. 

Besides  the  Arabians  whom  I  have  mentioned  here,  there 
were  many  who  were  very  celebrated,  but  we  know  very 
litde  of  their  works.  Among  them  was  Avicenna  a.d.  980, 
whom  you  will  often  hear  mentioned  as  a  writer  on  minerals. 
But   the  chief  thing  to  be  remembered,  besides  the  dis- 
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coveries  of  Geber  and  Alhazen,  and  the  introduction  of  tbe 
Indian  numerals,  is  that  in  the  Dark  Ages,  when  all  Europe 
seemed  to  care  only  for  wars  and  idle  disputes,  it  was  the 
Arabs  who  kept  the  lamp  of  knowledge  alight  and  patiently 
led  the  way  to  modem  discoveries. 


JtOCEfi  BACON. 


CHAPTER  VTII. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  UIDDLE  AGES  (CONTINUED). 

Roger  Bacon— His  '  Opus  Majus ' — FUvio  GJoja  invenis  the  Mariner's 
Compass—  Ute  of  the  Compass  in  discovering  new  Lands — Colnm- 
bni — V»scode  Gama — MigeUan — Invention  of  Printing — Leon- 
aid  o  da  Vind. 

Wk  must  now  return  to  Europe,  where  the  nations  were 
rtroggling  out  of  the  Dark  Ages ;  and  though  there  were 
many  learned  men  in  the  monasteries,  very  few  of  them 
paid  any  attention  to  science :  while  those  who  did,  often 
lost  their  time  in  alchemy,  trying  to  make  gold;  or  in 
astrology,  endeavouring  lo  foretell  events  by  the  stars. 

Boger  Baoon,  1214. — In  the  year  1314,  however,  a 
man  was  bom  in  England  whom  every  Englishman  ought 
to  admire  and  revere,  because  in  those  benighted  times  he 
gave  up  his  whole  life  lo  the  study  of  the  works  of 
nature,  and  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  cause  of  science. 
This  was  Roger  Bacon,  a  great  alchemist,  who  was  bom  at 
Ilchester  in  Somersetshire,  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
and  then  became  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  For 
this  reason  he  is  often  called  Friar  Bacon.  Bacon's  great 
work,  called  the  '  Opus  Majus,'  is  written  in  such  strange 
language  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  out  how  much  he 
really  knew  and  how  much  he  only  guessed  at  We  know, 
however,  that  he  made  many  good  astronomical  observa- 
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tions,  and  that  he  explained  the  rainbow  by  saying  that  the 
sun's  rays  are  refracted  or  bent  back  by  the  falling  drops 
of  rain,  as  was  also  noticed  about  the  same  time  by  Vitellio, 
a  Polish  philosopher. 

Bacon  is  famous  as  the  first  man  in  Europe  who  made 
gunpowder  ;  we  do  not  know  whether  he  leamt  the  method 
from  the  Arabs,  but  it  is  most  likely,  for  he  gives  the  same 
receipt  for  making  it  as  Marcus  Grcecus  did — namely,  salt- 
petre, charcoal,  and  sulphur.  He  also  knew  that  there  are 
diSerent  kinds  of  gas,  or  air  as  he  calls  it,  and  he  tells  us 
that  one  of  these  puts  out  a  flame.  He  invented  the 
schoolboy's  favourite  experiment  of  burning  a  candle  under 
a  bell-glass  to  prove  that  when  the  air  is  exhausted  the  J 
candle  goes  out  ■ 

Bacon  seems  also  to  have  known  the  theory  of  a  tel&^ 
scope,  We  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  made  one,  but 
he  certainly  understood  how  valuable  it  would  be.  This 
is  what  he  says  about  it  in  his  '  Opus  Majus,'  or  '  Greater 
Work ' :  '  We  can  place  transparent  bodies  (that  is,  glasses) 
in  such  a  form  and  position  between  our  eyes  and  other 
objects  that  the  rays  shall  be  refracted  and  bent  towards 
any  place  we  please,  so  that  we  shaL  see  the  object  near  at 
hand,  or  at  a  distance,  under  any  angle  we  please;  and 
thus  from  an  incredible  distance  we  may  read  the  smallest 
letter,  and  may  number  the  smallest  particles  of  sand,  by 
reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  angle  under  which  they 
appear.'  This  is  at  least  a  very  fair  description  of  the  tele- 
scope and  of  the  microscope.  In  the  same  book  he  says 
that  one  day  ships  wil!  go  on  the  water  without  sails,  and 
carriages  run  on  the  roads  without  horses,  and  that  people 
will  make  machines  to  fly  in  the  air.  This  shows  that  he 
must  have  imagined  many  things  which  were  not  really 
discovered  till  more  than  300  years  afterwards;  but  they 
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were  all  dreams  which  he  could  not  carry  out  himself. 
Before  we  leave  Roger  Bacon  I  must  warn  you  not  to  con- 
fuse him  with  Francis  Bacon,  Chancellor  of  England,  who 
was  quite  a  different  man,  and  lived  more  than  200  years 
later. 

Flavio  Gioja  discoyers  the  Mariner's  Compass, 
1300, — About  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  a  man 
was  bom  in  a  little  inllage  called  Amalfi,  near  Naples,  who 
made  a  discovery  of  great  value.  The  man's  name  was 
Flavio  Gioja,  and  the  discovery  was  that  of  the  mariner's 
fompass.  Long  before  Flavio's  time  people  knew  that  there 
was  a  Idnd  of  stone  to  be  found  in  the  earth  which  attracted 
iron.  There  is  an  old  story  that  this  stone  was  first  dis- 
covered by  a  shepherd,  who,  while  resting,  laid  down  his 
iron  shepherd's  crook  by  his  side  on  a  hill,  and  when  he 
tried  to  lift  it  again  it  stuck  to  the  rock.  Although  this 
story  is  probably  only  a  legend,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Creeks  and  most  of  the  ancient  nations  knew  that  the  load- 
stone attracted  iron  ;  and  a  piece  of  loadstone  is  called  a 
magnet,  from  the  Greek  word  magnes,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  found  at  Magnesia,  in  Ionia. 

A  piece  of  iron  rubbed  on  a  loadstone  becomes  itself  a 
magnet,  and  will  attract  other  pieces  of  iron.  But  Flavio 
Gioja  discovered  a  new  peculiarity  in  a  piece  of  magnetised 
iron,  which  led  to  his  making  the  mariner's  compass.  He 
found  that  if  a  needle  or  piece  of  iron  which  has  been 
magnetised  is  hung  by  its  middle  from  a  piece  of  light 
string,  it  will  always  turn  so  that  one  end  points  to  the 
QOtth  and  the  other  to  the  south.  He  therefore  took  a 
piece  of  round  card,  and  marking  it  with  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  he  fastened  a  magnetised  needle  upon  it  pointing 
.from  N.  to  s. ;  he  then  fastened  the  card  on  a  piece  of  cork 
id  floated  it  in  a  basin   of  water.      Whichever  way  he 
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turned  the  basin  the  needle  carried  the  card  round  till  the 
N.  of  the  needle  pointed  to  the  north,  and  the  s.  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  other  marks  on  the  card  he  could  then 
tell  the  direction  of  the  wes^, 
north-west,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  see 
portant  this  discovery  was ;  for 
when  a  ship  is  at  sea,  far  from 
land,  there  is  nothing  to  guide 
the  captain  except  the  slar^ 
and  they  cannot  always 
seen,  so  that  before  he  had  a  compass  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  in  sight  of  land  in  order  to  find  his  way.  But  as  soon 
as  he  had  an  instrument  which  pointed  out  to  him  which 
way  his  ship  was  going,  he  could  steer  boldly  and  safely 
right  across  the  sea. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  who  first  discovered 
the  compass,  and  some  people  think  that  the  Chinese  used 
it  in  very  early  times ,  but  learned  men  now  agree  that 
Gioja  discovered  it  independently,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  the  first  to  use  it  in  a  ship.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  very  inconvenient  to  have  it  always  floating  in  a  basis 
of  water ;  so  the  card  was  fitted,  by  means  of  a  little  cap^, 
on  to  ihe  top  of  a  pin,  round  which  it  could  turn  easily,: 
and  this  is  the  way  it  is  still  made.  As  the  king  of  Naples 
of  that  day  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  Gioj&. 
marked  the  north  point  of  the  needle  with  a  fleur-de-lys  in 
his  honour,  and  the  mariner's  compass  of  all  narions  still 
bears  this  mark.  The  territory  of  Principiato,  where  Gioja 
was  born,  has  also  a  compass  for  its  arras,  in  memory  of 
his  discovery. 

Invention  of  Printing,  1456. — Before  we  go  on  to 
speak  of  the  wonderful  voyages  which  followed  the  inven- 
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tion  of  the  compass,  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  notice 
another  great  change  which  took  place  in  Europe  about 
a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Gioja. 
This  was  the  invention  of  printing.'  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  some  j)eople  began  to  engrave,  that 
is,  to  cut  on  wood,  pictures  and  texts  of  Scripture,  and  then 
to  rub  them  over  with  ink,  and  lake  an  impression  of  them 
on  paper.  One  day  it  occurred  to  a  man  named  John 
Gutenberg,  of  Strasburg,  that  if  the  letters  of  a  text  could 
be  made  each  one  separate,  they  might  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  He  began  to  try  to  make  such  letters,  and 
with  the  help  of  John  Faust  of  Mayence,  and  Peter  Schoeffer 
of  Gemsheim,  both  of  them  working  mechanics  like  himself, 
he  succeeded  in  making  metal  letters,  or  types  as  they  are 
called.  These  men  finished  printing  the  first  Bible  in  the 
year  1455.  In  1465  the  first  printing-press  was  started  in 
Italy,  and  another  in  Paris  in  1469,  while  Caxton  introduced 
printing  into  England  in  1474. 

This  invention  was  a  great  step  towards  new  knowledge. 

So  long  as  people  were  obliged  to  write  out  copies  of  every 

work,  new  books  could  only  spread  very  slowly,  and  old 

books  were  very  dear  and  rare  ;  but  as  soon  as  hundreds 

of  copies  could  be  printed  off  and  sold  in  one  year,  the 

irorks  of  the  Greeks  on  science  were  collected  and  pubUshed 

by  clever  men,  and  were  much  more  read  than  before ;  and 

what  was  still  more  important,  books  about  new  discoveries 

passed  quickly  from  one  country  to  another,  and  those  who 

were   studying  new  truths  were  able  to  learn  what  other 

scientific  men  were  also  doing.     Thus  printing  was  one  of 

the  chief  steps  out  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Voyages  round  tha  World. — The  next  step,  as  I  said 

I  The  ut  of  printing  appears  to  have  been  piactised  by  the  Chinese 

early  a*  the  begianing  of  the  tenth  ceatnry. 
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just  now,  was  made  by  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
The  Greeks,  as  you  will  remember,  knew  that  the  earth  was 
a  globe,  but  all  this  had  been  forgotten  in  Europe  since  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  came  in,  and  people  actually  went  back 
to  the  old  idea  that  the  world  was  flat  like  a  dinner-plate, 
with  the  heavens  in  an  arch  overhead.  Nevertheless,  the 
sailors,  who  saw  ships  dip  down  and  disappear  gradually  as 
they  sailed  over  the  sea,  could  not  help  suspecting  that  it 
must  be  a  round  globe  after  all ;  and  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  .native  of  Genoa,  was  convinced  he  could  find  a  way  round 
lo  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  to  the  west  across  the  Atlantic, 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  started  on  August  3,  149a,  with  three 
small  ships  and  ninety  men,  from  Palos,  near  Cadiz,  in 
Spain,  and  sailed  first  lo  the  Canary  Islands.  From  there 
he  sailed  on  for  three  weeks,  guided  by  his  compass,  but 
without  seeing  any  land ;  the  food  in  the  ship  began  to  run 
short,  and  his  men  became  frightened  and  threatened  to 
throw  him  overboard  if  he  would  not  turn  back ;  but  he 
begged  them  lo  continue  for  three  days  longer,  and  a  little 
before  midnight  on  October  1 1  there  was  a  cry  of  '  land  ! 
land  I '  and  next  morning  at  sunrise  they  disembarked  on 
one  of  the  Bahama  Islands  in  the  New  World.  J 

Columbus  thought  that  he  had  sailed  right  round  and  I 
reached  the  other  side  of  Asia,  but  if  you  look  at  your  map  j 
you  will  see  he  only  went  a  quarter  of  that  distance.  He 
died  in  1506,  without  finding  out  his  mistake,  though  he 
made  several  other  voyages.  During  these  he  made  a  very 
remarkable  discovery  about  the  magnetic  needle  of  the 
compass.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the  needle  did  not 
point  due  north,  but  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  north. 
Columbus,  however,  found  that,  as  he  went  westward,  the 
needle  gradually  lost  its  eastward  direction,  and  pointed 
due  north,  and  then  gradually  went  a  little  way  to  the  west 
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It  remained  lilee  this  till,  00  his  retunt,  he  came  back  to 
the  same  place  where  it  bad  changed,  and  tlien  it  passed 
gradually  bade  to  its  first  position.  From  this  he  leamt 
that,  although  the  magnetic  needle  always  points  towards 
the  north,  it  varies  a  little  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  even  now  dearly  understood,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  here  with  knowing  that  it  is  so. 

The  next  grand  voyage  of  discovery  was  made  by  Vasco 
de  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  who  set  sail  July  9,  1497,  to  try 
whether  it  was  possible  to  sail  round  the  south  of  Africa. 
He  succeeded,  and  during  the  voyage  he  could  not  help 
reroaxkiiig  the  new  constellations  or  groups  of  stars,  never 
seen  in  Portugal,  which  appeared  in  the  heavens.  This 
proved  to  him  that  the  earth  must  certainly  be  a  globe,  for 
if  you  were  to  sail  for  ever  round  a  flat  surface,  you  would 
always  have  the  same  stars  above  your  head. 

At  last  there  came  a  third  discoverer,  Ferdinand  Magellan 
(or  Magalhaens),  of  Spain,  who  set  off  August  10,  1519, 
deteimined  to  sail  right  round  the  world.  He  steered 
westward  to  South  America,  and  discovered  the  Straits 
which  separate  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  mainland,  and 
which  were  called  after  him  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Then 
he  sailed  northwards,  across  the  equator  again,  till  he  came 
to  the  Ladrone  Islands,  where  he  was  killed  fighting  a 
battle  to  help  the  native  king.  Sebastian  del  Cano,  his 
lieutenant,  then  took  the  command  of  the  ship,  which 
arrived  safely  back  in  the  port  of  St.  Lucar,  near  Seville 
in  Spain,  on  September  7,  1522.  This  ship,  guided  by 
Magellan,  was  the  first  which  ever  sailed  quite  round  the 
world ;  and  ail  these  voyages,  proving  that  the  earth  is  a 
round  globe,  and  bringing  back  accounts  of  new  stars  in 
the  heavens,  set  men  thinking  that  there  was  much  still  to 
be  learnt  about  the  universe. 


Iieonardo  da  Vinoi,  1462. — We  must  not  pass  on  into 

the  sixteenth  century  without  mentioning  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  great  painter,  who  was  also  very  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  interesting  inventions  which  he  made  in 
mechanics.  Leonardo  was  bom  in  1452  at  Vinci,  in 
Tuscany;  he  is  so  generally  spoken  of  as  a  painter  that 
many  people  do  not  know  that  he  left  behind  him  fourteen 
valuable  works  on  Natural  Philosophy.  He  invented 
water-mills  and  water-engines,  as  well  as  locks  to  shut  off 
the  water,  such  as  are  now  used  on  our  canals  and  rivets. 
He  studied  the  flight  of  birds,  and  tried  to  make  a  mechani- 
cal apparatus  for  flying,  and,  besides  being  one  of  the  best 
engineers  of  his  day,  he  made  many  curious  machines,  such 
as  a  spinning  machine,  a  water-pump,  and  a  plantng- 
machine.  Some  of  these  things  were  only  models  which 
he  made  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  they  show  that  he,  like 
Roger  Bacon,  was  very  much  in  advance  of  his  age ;  and 
he  did  good  service  to  science  by  the  careful  experiments 
which  he  made,  and  by  insisting  that  it  was  only  by  going^ 
to  Nature  herself  tliat  men  can  really  advance  in  knowledgiH 

Chitf  Works  cmuuIlaJ.—DnLpet's  'Hist,  of  Intellectnal  Derdop- 
ment;'  Baden  Powell's  '  Hist  of  Natural  Philosophy,' 1834  ;  Sprtngcl 
'HisloiredelaMAiecine,'  1850;  '  Penny  Cyclopedia,' art.  'Arabians  / 
'  Eacyclopsdias  Metropolitana  and  Britannica;'  Rodwell's  'Birth  of 
Chemistry,' 1874;  'The  Works  of  Gebet,' Englished  by  E.  RoMell, 
1678;  Whewell's  'History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences;'  Pri«stley'» 
■Hiilory  of  Vision,"  1772;  Smith's  'Optics,'  1778;  '  Edinba^h  En- 
cyclopedia,' ajt.  Chemistry;  Bbcod'e  >Opns  Majiu,'  by  Dr.  Jebb, 
1733;  Bacon,  '  Sa  Vie,  ses  Ouvrages,  et  *es  Doctrines,'  by  M, 
Chiiies,  tS6i  ;  Ventura,  'Ouvrages  Physico-mathifniatiques  de  Li^n- 
aido  da  Vind.'  1797;  Drapci't  '  ConOict  between  Religion 
Sdence,"  1875. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

SCIZKCK  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUSY. 

Rise  of  Modem  ScicDce — Dognutinn  of  the  Middle  Ages — Capernicni 
— Copcrnicjui  Theory  of  the  Universe — Vesalius  on  Analomy — Fal- 
lopins  nod  Eoitachias,  Anatomists — Gesoer  the  Na.turalist — Csesal- 
piDDS  Che  Botanist — Chemiitiy  of  Faracelius  imd  Vui  Helmonl. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  die  beginning  of  Modem  Science, 
when  the  foundationa  were  laid  of  that  knowledge  which  we 
possess  to-day.  With  the  exception  of  some  original  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Arabs,  learned  men  during  the  Dark 
Ages  had  spent  their  time  almost  entirety  in  translating  and 
repeating  what  the  Greeks  had  taught ;  till  at  last  they  had 
come  to  bcUeve  that  Ptolemy,  Galen,  and  Aristotle  had 
settled  most  of  the  scientific  questions,  and  that  no  one  had 
any  right  to  doubt  their  decisions.  But  as  Europe  became 
more  civilised,  and  people  had  time  to  devote  their  lives  to 
quiet  occupations,  first  one  observer  and  then  another  began 
to  see  that  many  grand  truths  were  still  undiscovered,  and 
that,  though  the  Greeks  had  learned  much  about  nature,  yet 
their  greatest  men  had  only  made  the  best  theories  they 
could  from  the  facts  they  knew,  and  had  never  intended  that 
their  teaching  should  be  considered  as  complete  or  final 

And  so  little  by  tittle  real  observations  and  experiments 
began  to  take  the  place  of  mere  book-learning,  and  as  soon 
as  this  happened  science  began  to  advance  rapidly — so 
rapidly  that  from  this  time  forward  we  can  only  pick  out  the 


s  of  BCB  who  hzve  added 
lo  Ae  f/ata^  stotk  d  knowledge. 

tO  fee  «tep»  ty  whkA  the  difcwjtf  sdencca  {"onimul  wotiM 
Bl  wij  liijLr  inliiMfi.  iiiiT  wouM  only  be  confaBng  except 
to  Aoae  «fao  abeady  kaow  a  gicat  deal  about  tbe  sobjeo. 
In  tUf  book  we  can  onfy  throw  a  apid  ^ance  over  tbe  last 
foar  centiuJea  of  modem  aookoe^  and  117  to  aDdentand  such 
new  dbcoreries  as  oo^  to  be  bnuEar  to  ererr  edocated 
pencsL  It  b,  tfaocfar^  my  important  to  bear  in  micd 
that  wbec  we  come  to  a  grea'  man  who  diacorera  or  lays 
down  new  laws,  there  hare  always  beoi  a  number  trf  less- 
known  observen  who  have  collected  tbe  bets  and  ideas  from 
which  he  has  formed  his  conclusions,  allhoogb  to  mention 
all  these  men  would  only  ED  the  pages  with  a  string  of  use- 
less names. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  explain  why  the  plan  is  adopted 
of  giving  new  discoveries  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
Each  separate  science  would  no  doubt  have  been  easier  to 
follow,  if  the  account  of  it  had  been  carried  on  without  any 
break — if,  for  example,  Astronomy  had  been  spoken  of  first, 
then  Optics,  then  Mechanics,  and  so  on.  But  this  airange- 
mcnl  would  not  show  the  gradual  way  in  which  our  know- 
ledge has  grown  from  century  to  century,  nor  how  the  work 
done  in  one  science  has  often  helped  to  bring  out  new 
truths  in  another.  Therefore,  although  by  following  the 
order  of  dates  we  shall  be  forced  sometimes  to  pass  abruptly 
from  one  subject  to  another,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  '  History '  of  Modem  Science. 

Copemioon  Theory  of  the  TTmTerae,  1473-1S43.— 
It  was  stated  (p,  32)  that  about  a.d.  100  Ptolemy  formed  a 
'  System  of  the  Universe '  which  supposed  our  little  earth  to 
be  the  centre  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  the  sun, 
together  with  all  the  stars  and  planets,  to  move  round  us 
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for  our  use  and  enjoyment  This  system  had  been  held 
and  taught  in  all  the  schools  Tor  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
years,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
man  arose  who  set  it  aside,  and  proposed  a  better  explana- 
tion of  the  movements  which  we  see  in  the  heavens. 

In  1473,  a  few  years  before  Columbus  sailed  for  America, 
Nicolas  Copernicus,  the  son  of  a  small  country  surgeon, 
was  bom  at  Thom,  in  Poland.  From*  his  earliest  boyhood 
he  had  always  a  great  love  for  science,  and  after  taking  a 
doctor's  degree  at  Craeow,  he  went  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics to  Rome.  About  the  year  1500  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  and  was  made  a  canon  of  Frauenberg,  m 
Prussia.  Here  he  set  himself  to  study  the  heavens  from 
the  window  of  his  garret,  and  often  all  night  long  from  the 
steeple  of  the  cathedral.  At  the  same  time  he  read  care- 
fully the  explanations  which  Ptolemy  and  other  astronomers 
had  given  of  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  planets,  But 
none  of  their  theories  satisfied  him,  for  he  could  not  make 
them  ^ee  with  what  he  himself  observed,  and,  moreover, 
they  required  so  many  unlikely  suppositions  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  they  could  be  true.  For  example, 
according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  movements  of 
Venus  and  Mercury  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
a  rigid  bar,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  to  be  connected 
at  one  end  with  the  earth,  and  at  the  other  with  the  sim, 
and  these  planets  to  revolve  round  some  point  on  the  same 
bar.  The  movements  of  Mars,  however,  being  much  more 
irregular,  could  not  be  explained  by  one  bar,  but  required 
that  this  bar  should  have  a  joint  at  some  point  beyond  the 
sun,  so  as  to  form  a  second  bar  revolving  round  the  first, 
and  even  a  third  joint  and  a  third  bar  were  necessary  to 
account  for  the  whole  of  his  irregularities.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  this  cumbersome  and  intricate  machinery,  which  was 
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called  the  '  Theory  of  Epicycles,'  Copernicus,  after  twenty 
years  of  labour,  turned  back  to  the  simple  explanatioa 
which  Aristarchus  had  given  (p.  31),  and  which  was  called 
the  Pythagorean  System,  namely,  that  the  sun  stands  still 
in  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  that  the  earth  and  other 
planets  revolve  round  it. 

He  had  made  a  large  quadrant,  that  is,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  angular  height  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  with  this  he  made  an  immense  number  of  observations 
on  the  different  positions  of  the  sun  during  the  year,  all 
proving  how  naturally  the  movements  of  the  different  planets 
are  explained  by  supposing  the  sun  to  stand  still  in  the 
middle.  This  he  wrote  down  in  his  great  work  called  '  The 
Revolutions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,'  in  which  he  taught  that 
the  earth  must  be  round,  and  must  make  a  journey  every 
year  round  the  sun.  He  gave  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
Ptolemy  was  mistaken  in  believing  the  earth  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  added  a  diagram  of  the  orbits 
of  our  earth  and  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  He  then 
went  on  to  found  upon  this  a  whole  system  of  Astronomy, 
too  complicated  for  us  to  follow  here ;  but  he  did  not  pub- 
lish it,  because  he  was  afraid  of  public  opinion ;  for  people 
did  not  like  to  believe  that  our  world  is  not  the  centre  of 
the  whole  universe.  At  last  his  friends  persuaded  him  to 
let  his  book  be  printed,  and  a  perfect  copy  reached  him 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1543, 
when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age. 

This  work  was  the  foundation  of  modem  astronomy, 
and  the  theory  that  the  earth  and  planets  move  round  the 
sun  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Copernican  Theory  ;  but 
at  the  time  it  was  published  very  few  persons  beheved  in  it, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Copernicus  that  Galileo's  discoveries  brought  it  into  general 
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Work  of  Tesalina  on  Anatomy,  1643. — ^Vhile  Co- 
pernicus was  proving  to  himself  that  Ptolem/s  theory  of  the 
heavens  was  not  a  true  one,  a  Belgian,  named  Vesalius,  was 
b^inning  to  suspect  that  Galen,  though  a  good  physician, 
had  described  the  structure  of  man's  body  very  imperfectly, 
because  he  had  only  been  allowed  to  dissect  animals. 

Andreas  Vesalius  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1514.  When 
•lie  was  quite  a  boy  he  had  a  passionate  love  for  anatomy, 
id,  as  he  had  some  little  fortune,  he  gave  up  all  his  time 
to  this  study,  and  often  ran  great  risks  in  order  to  get  bodies 
to  dissect ;  for  in  those  days  it  was  still  considered  wicked 
to  cut  up  dead  bodies.  In  the  year  1540  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Padua,  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  two  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
dght  years  of  age,  he  published  his  '  Great  Anatomy,'  in 
which  Human  Atiatomy,  or  the  structure  of  man's  body,  was 
carefully  studied  and  described  ;  the  different  parts  being 
illustrated  by  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  wood  engrav- 
ings, drawn  by  the  best  Italian  artists. 

In  this  book  Vesalius  pointed  out  that  Galen,  having 
learnt  his  anatomy  from  the  bodies  of  animals,  had  described 
incorrectly  almost  all  the  bones  which  are  peculiar  to  man. 
For  example,  in  animals  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  holds  the  front  and  eye-teeth,  is  a  bone  separate  from 
the  sides  of  the  jaw,  and  even  in  monkeys  it  remains  sepa- 
rate while  they  are  young ;  but  man  is  bom  with  the  upper 
jaw  all  joined  into  one  solid  piece.  Now  Galen  had  de- 
scribed man's  upper  jaw  as  composed  of  separate  bones, 
and  therefore  it  was  clear  that  he  had  made  his  description 
from  the  skull  of  an  animal.  In  all  instances  like  this,  and 
there  are  many,  in  which  man  differs  from  animals,  Vesalius 
showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  human  skele- 
ton, and  not  to  trust  merely  to  Galen's  teaching. 


This  was  a  great  step  in  science,  and  yet  people  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  follow  authority  blindly  that 
Vesalius  made  many  enemies  by  venturing  to  think  that 
Galen  could  be  wrong.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that 
one  day  when  he  was  dissecting  the  body  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman  who  had  just  died,  the  bystanders  thought  that 
they  saw  the  heart  throb.  His  enemies  seized  upon  this 
circumstance  and  accused  him  of  dissecting  a  living  man, 
and  the  judges  of  the  Inquisition  would  have  condemned 
him  to  death,  if  Charles  V,  of  Spain,  whose  physician  he 
had  become,  had  not  persuaded  them  to  send  him  instead 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  bom  this  pil- 
grimage he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  and  died  of  hunger  when  he  was  only 
fifty  years  of  age.  There  are  of  course  many  faulty  descrip- 
tions in  Vesalius's  work,  for  the  study  of  anatomy  was  at 
that  time  only  beginning  ;  but  he  made  the  first  attempt  to 
appeal  to/acfs  instead  of  merely  repeating  what  others  had 
taught,  and  by  this  he  earned  the  right  to  be  called  the 
Founder  of  Modern  Anatomy. 

There  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Vesalius  two  other  very 
celebrated  anatomists,  Gabriel  Fallopius,  of  Modena,  and 
Bartholomew  Eustachius,  of  San  Severino,  near  Naples,  who 
both  did  a  great  deal  to  advance  anatomy.  Eustachius 
described  the  tube  running  between  the  mouth  and  the  ear 
which  is  still  called  Eusfaehian  tube,  and  made  many  veiy 
useful  experiments ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  attacked 
Vesalius  very  bitterly  for  his  criticism  of  Galen's  anatomy. 

Q«Bner's  Works  on  Animals  and  Plants,  ISBl* 
1665. — We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  lives 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  us  know  very  little  of 
astronomy  or  anatomy,  but  any  child  who  has  gathi 
flowers  in  the  country  or  looked  at  wild  animals  in 
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Zoological  Gardens  must  feel  interested  in  Gesner,  the  first. 
man  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  who  wrote  anything  original 
about  animals  and  plants. 

Conrad  Gesner  was  bom  at  Zurich  in   15 16.     He  was 

le  son  of  very  poor  parents,  and,  being  left  an  orphan,  was 

I  educated  chiefly  by  the  charity  of  an  uncle  and  other  friends  ; 

but  his  love  of  knowledge  was  so  great  that  he  conquered 

all  difficulties,  and  after  taking  his  degree  as  a  medical  man 

in  1540,  earned  enough  by  his  profession,  and  as  Professor 

of  Natural  History  at  Zurich,  to  carry  on  his  favourite  studies. 

He  ieamt  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  even 

some  of  the  Eastern  languages,  and  read  works  of  science  in 

all  these  tongues ;  and  although  he  was  very  delicate,  he 

travelled  all  over  the  Alps,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and 

France,  in  search  of  plants,  and  made  journeys  to  the 

Adriatic  and  the  Rhine  in  order  to  study  marine  and  fresh- 

I  water  fish.      He  employed  a  man  exclusively  to  draw  figures 

(  of  animals  and  plants,  and  he  made  a  zoological  cabinet, 

I   which  contained   the  dried  parts  of  animals  arranged  in 

'   their  proper  order.     This  was  probably  the  first  zoological 

I  cabinet  which  ever  existed     He  also  founded  a  botanical 

ien  at  Zurich,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  it  himself.     He 

f  took  great  interest  in  studying  the  medical  uses  of  plants, 

1  and  often  hurt  his  health  by  trying  the  effects  of  different 

I  herbs.     His  friends  once  thought  he  had  killed  himself  by 

,  taking  a  dose  of  a  poisonous  plant  called  '  Doronicum,' 

I  or  '  Leopard's  Bane,'  but  he  recovered,  and  gave  them  a 

most  interesting  account  of  his  own  symptoms. 

Between  the  years  issiand  1565,  Gesner  published  his 
■  £tmous  '  Histoiy  of  Animals,'  in  five  parts  ;  two  on  quadni- 
'  peds,  one  on  birds,  one  on  fish,  and  one  on  serpents.  In  this 
[  book  he  describes  every  animal  then  known,  and  gives  the 
f  countries  it  inhabits  and  the  names  it  has  been  called,  both 
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in  ancient  and  modem  languages.  He  calculates  the  ave- 
rage length  of  its  life ;  its  growth,  the  number  of  young  ones 
it  will  bring  up,  and  the  illnesses  to  which  it  is  subject ;  its 
instincts,  its  habits,  and  its  use ;  and  to  all  this  he  adds  care- 
ful drawings  of  the  animal  and  its  structure.  Part  of  his 
information  he  gathered  from  books  and  friends,  but  the 
larger  part  he  collected  himself  with  great  care,  and  to  him 
we  owe  the  first  beginning  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals 
in  modem  times. 

In  Botany  he  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  true  classifica- 
tion of  plants,  and  pointed  out  that  the  right  way  to  disco- 
ver which  plants  most  resemble  each  other  is  to  study  their 
flowers  and  sieds.  Before  his  time  plants  had  been  arranged 
merely  according  to  their  general  appearance  ;  but  he  showed 
that  this  system  is  very  false,  and  that,  however  different 
plants  may  look,  yet  if  their  seeds  or  flowers  are  formed 
alike,  they  should  be  classed  in  the  same  group.  He  did 
not  live  to  publish  his  great  work  on  plants,  but  left  draw- 
ings of  r  500  species,  which  were  brought  out  after  his  death. 

Gesner  also  wTote  a  book  on  Mineralogy,  in  which  he 
traced  out  the  forms  of  tJie  crystals  of  diflerent  minerals  and 
drew  many  figures  of  fossil  shells  found  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  The  same  year  that  this  book  was  pubUshed  he  died 
of  the  plague.  When  he  knew  that  his  death  was  certain,  he 
begged  to  be  carried  into  his  museum,  which  he  had  loved 
so  well,  and  died  there  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

There  is  something  very  grand  and  loveable  in  the  life 
of  Gesner.  Born  a  poor  boy,  he  struggled  manfully  upwards 
to  knowledge,  and  became  rich  only  to  work  for  science. 
Every  one  loved  him,  and  he  was  well  known  as  a  peace- 
maker among  his  literary  and  scientific  friends,  and  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  would  lay  aside  his  own  work  to 
help  others.    Yet,  though  he  had  to  earn  his  own  living,  and 
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died  before  he  was  forty-nine,  he  became  the  first  botanist 
and  zoologist  of  his  time,  and  left  remarkably  large  and 
■valuable  works  behind  him.  He  was  one  of  the  bright 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  true  desire  for  know- 
ledge, and  a  humble,  honest,  loving  nature;  for  while  he 
helped  others,  he  could  never  have  accomplished  what  he 
did  in  zoology  and  botany  if  he  had  not  made  friends  all 
over  the  world,  who  were  ready  to  send  hjin  information 
whenever  and  wherever  they  were  able. 

FiTBt  Classiflcation  of  Flante  by  CffiBalpintu,  15S3. 
•^Nearly  thirty  years  after  Gesner's  death,  Dr.  Andrew 
Csesalpinus,  a  physician  and  Professor  of  Botany  at  Padua, 
first  tried  to  carry  out  his  system  of  grouping  plants  accord- 
ing to  their  seeds.  He  began  by  dividing  plants  into  trees 
and  herbs,  as  Theophrastus  had  done  (see  p.  17).  Then  he 
divided  the  trees  into  two  classes — ist,  those  which  have 
the  germ  at  the  end  of  the  seed  farthest  from  the  stalk,  as 
in  the  walnut,  where  you  will  find  a  Utile  thing  shaped  like 
a  tiny  heart  lying  just  at  the  pointed  end  ;  ad,  those  which 
liave  the  germ  at  the  end  of  the  seed  which  is  nearest  the 
Stalk,  as  in  the  apple  The  herbs  he  divided  into  thirteen 
classes,  according  to  the  number  of  their  seeds  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  seed-vessels.  Some  plants, 
for  example,  have  a  single  pod  or  seed-vessel,  with  a  number 
of  seeds  inside  it,  as  our  common  pea ;  others,  like  the 
poppy,  have  a  seed-vessel  divided  into  a  number  of  little 
cells,  each  filled  with  seeds. 

By  grouping  together  all  the  plants  which  had  the  same 
kind  of  seed-vessel,  Csesalpinus  made  thirteen  classes,  and 
formed  a  system  of  plants  which  would  have  been  a  great 
help  to  botanists,  and  would  soon  have  led  them  to  make 
better  systems  if  they  had  followed  it ;  but  it  was  not  gene- 
. tally  adopted,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer  many 
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went  on  in  the  old  way,  collecting  and  nanaing  plants  with- 
out trying  to  classify  them.  Ctesalpinus  knew  about  1500 
species  of  plants,  700  of  which  he  had  collected  hinisel£ 
He  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  use  of  flowers  which 
have  no  seed-vessels,  but  only  stamens  (or  little  thread-like 
stalks,  tipped  with  yellow  powder),  is  to  drop  the  powder  or 
pollen  on  flowers  which  have  only  seed-vessels  and  no 
stamens,  and  by  this  means  to  cause  the  seeds  to  grow  and 
ripen.  Such  plants  which  have  the  stamens  in  one  flowtr 
and  the  seed-vessel  in  another  are  now  called  Moncecious, 
while  if  the  flower  containing  the  stamens  grows  on  a  dif- 
ferent plant  from  the  one  containing  the  seed-vessel,  such 
plants  are  called  Dioecious. 

ChemiBtry  of  Faraoelsus  and  Von  Helmont,  1620- 
1600. — There  is  very  Uttle  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  we  must  mention 
in  passing  two  famous  men ;  Paracelsus,  who  was  bom  in 
1493  at  Einsiedel  in  Switzerland,  and  Van  Helmont,  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1577. 

Paracelsus  was  at  one  time  Professor  of  Physic  and  Sur- 
gery at  Basle,  but  he  gave  up  his  professorship  and  travelled 
about  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Among 
other  things,  he  pointed  out  that  air  feeds  flame,  and  that, 
if  you  put  iron  into  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  air  rises  from  it.  He  also  succeeded  in  separating 
gold  out  of  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  by  using  aquaforih 
or  riilru  add  which  dissolves  the  stiver  and  lets  the  gold  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  He  did  not,  however,  make 
many  discoveries  which  are  valuable  now,  and  he  taught  a 
great  deal  that  was  absurd  and  bombastic 

Van  Helmont  was  also  a  wandering  physician,  but  as  a 
chemist  he  was  more  careful  in  his  experiments  than  Para- 
celsus.     He  seems  to  have  known  a  great  many  different 
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gaseSy  though  he  did  not  describe  them  clearly,  and  he 
particularly  mentions  the  gas  which  rises  from  beer  and 
other  liquids  which  ferment  He  called  this  Cros  sylvestre. 
The  chief  thing  to  remember  about  Van  Helmont  is  that  he 
was  the  first  writer  to  use  the  word  '  gas,'  which  he  took 
from  the  German  word  '  geist,'  meaning  '  spirit' 


Chiif  Works  amsulied, — ^Rees's  '  Encyclopaedia,'  art  '  Copernicus ; 
'  Encyclopndia  Metropolitana,'  art  '  Astronomy ;'  '  Biographic  Uni- 
Ycrselle,'  art  '  Copemicns ;'  Gassendi's  Life  of  Copernicus ; ' '  Encyclo- 
pedia,'art  'Anatomy;'  Cuvier,  'Histoire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,' 
1S45  f  D'Orbigny,  '  Diet  des  Sciences  Naturelles ' — Introduction  ; 
« Encyclopaedia,'  art  '  Botany ;'  Hoefer,  *  Histoire  de  la  Physique  et 
de  la  Chimie^'  1850. 
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Batlista  Porta — Kircher — Dr.  Gilbert — Tycho  Bnhe,  the  Danuh] 
Astronomer— Radolphine  Tables— Gaiilco  on  Mechanics  and  Phyl 
airs — Summuy  oftbe  Science  of  tbc  Sixteenth  Ccniuiy. 

Battiata  Forta'a  DiBcoveries  about  Light,  15Q0. — The 

next  discovery  in  science  was  about  Light,  and  it  was  made 
by  a  boy  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Battista  Porta  was  bom 
in  Naples  in  1545.  He  was  so  eager  for  new  knowledge, 
that,  when  quite  a  boy,  he  held  meetings  in  his  house  for 
any  of  his  friends  to  read  papers  about  new  experimentSL 
These  meetings  were  called  '  The  Academy  of  Secrets,'  and 
in  the  year  1560,  when  Porta  was  fifteen,  he  published  an 
account  of  them  in  a  book  called  Magia  Naturalis  or 
'  Natural  Magic.'  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  this  book 
he  relates  the  following  experiment,  which  he  had  made 
himselE 

He  says  he  found  that  by  going  into  a  darkened  room 
when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  making  a  very  small 
hole  in  the  window-shutter,  he  could  produce  on  the  wall  of 
the  room,  opposite  the  hole,  images  of  things  outside  the 
window.  These  images  were  exactly  the  shape  of  the  real 
objects.andhadalways  their  proper  colours;  as,  for  example, 
if  a  man  was  standing  against  a  tree  outside  the  house,  the 
green  leaves  of  the  tree  and  the  different  colours  of  the 
clothes  would  be  clearly  shown  on  the  wall.     There 
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I  only  one  peculiarity  about  the  picture,  it  was  always  upside 

y  down,  so  that  the  man  stood  on  his  head,  or  the  tree  with 
s  trunk  in  the  air.  The  smaller  the  hole  was,  the  clearer 
were  the  outline  and  the  colours  of  the  image,  and  Porta 
found  that  by  putting  a  convex  lens  (that  is,  a  glass  with  its 
surfaces  bulging  in  the  centre,  see  p.  49)  into  the  hole  he 

'    could  get  3  still  brighter  and  clearer  picture  at  a  particular 

I  point  in  the  room 


PoiU  knew  from  the  works  of  Alhazen  that  rays  of  light 
fare  reflected  in  all  directions  from  every  object,  and  he  ex- 
plained this  image  on  the  wall  quite  correctly,  by  saying 
that  the  small  hole  lets  in  only  one  ray  from  each  point  of 
an  object  outside  the  other  rays,  and  those  from  the  sky 
and  other  objects,  being  kept  out  by  the  shutter.  Thus 
these  single  rays  fall  directly  on  the  wall  without  being 
mingled  with  others,  and  so  make  a  clear  picture.  It  is 
easy  to  see  from  Fig.  7  that  the  image  must  be  upside  down, 
because  the  rays  cross  in  going  through  the  hole.  This 
simple  discovery  of  Porta's  is  called  the  '  Camera  Obscura,' 
or  '  Dark  Chamber,'  You  may  perhaps  have  been  into  one 
at  the  sea-side,  where  they  build  them  for  visitors  to  watch 
the  coloured  reflection  of  the  passers-by.  In  the  camera 
obscura,  as  it  is  now  made,  the  glasses  are  so  arranged  that 
the  figures  are  upright. 

Porta  saw  at  once  how  useful  this  invention  would  be 
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for  making  accurate  drawings  of  objects ;  for,  by  tracing  out 
with  colours  on  the  wali  the  figure  of  the  man  or  tree  as  it 
stood,  he  could  get  a  small  image  of  it  with  all  its  propor- 
tions and  colours  correct.  But,  what  is  still  more  important, 
he  was  led  by  this  experiment  to  understand  how  we  see 
objects,  and  to  prove  that  Alhazen  was  right  in  saying  that 
rays  of  light  from  the  things  around  us  strike  upon  our  eye; 
For,  said  Porta,  the  little  hole  in  the  shutter  with  the  lena 
in  it  is  like  the  little  hole  in  our  eye,  which  also  contains  a 
natural  convex  lens ;  and  we  see  objects  dearly  because  the 
rays  pass  through  this  small  hole.  He  did  not,  however, 
know  which  part  of  our  eye  represents  the  wall  on  which  the 
figure  is  thrown,  nor  why  we  see  objects  upright  j  we  shall 
see  (p.  94)  that  Kepler  discovered  this  many  years  afterwards. 

When  Porta  had  succeeded  in  getting  clear  images  of 
real  things  on  tlie  wall,  he  began  to  try  painting  artificial 
pictures  on  thin  transparent  paper  and  passing  them  across 
the  hole  in  the  shutter,  and  he  found  that  the  sun  threw  a 
very  fair  picture  of  them  on  the  wall  In  this  way  he  pro- 
duced representations  of  battles  and  hunts,  and  so  made  a 
step  towards  the  Magic  Lantern.  He  seems,  however,  never 
to  have  tried  it  by  lamplight ;  this  was  done  by  Kircher,  a 
German,  about  fifty  years  later.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Porta  had  a  very  good  notion  of  how  to  use  two  magnifying 
glasses  so  as  to  make  objects  appear  nearer  and  larger,  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  really  made  a  telescope. 

Dr-  Gilbert,  the  Founder  of  the  Science  of  Elec- 
tricity, 1640-1803. — It  was  about  this  time,  while  Baptiste 
Porta  was  making  experiments  on  light  in  Italy,  that  an 
Englishman  named  Gilbert  made  the  firat  step  in  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  interesting  of  all  the  sciences,  namely, 
that  of  Electricity,  So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
it  was  already  known  that  amber,  when  rubbed,  will  attract 
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or  draw  towards  it  bits  of  straw  and  other  light  bodies,  and 
it  is  from  the  Greek  word  electron — amber,  that  our  word 
electricity  is  taken. 

Until  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  no  one  had  made 
any  careful  experiments  upon  this  curious  fact,  and  it  was  Dr. 
Gilbert,  a  physician  of  Colchester,  who  first  discovered  that 
other  bodies  besides  amber,  will  when  rubbed,  attract  straws, 
thin  shavings  of  metals,  and  other  substances.  Vou  can 
easily  try  this  for  yourself  by  rubbing  the  end  of  a  stick  of 
common  sealing-wax  on  a  piece  of  dry  flannel,  and  then 
holding  the  rubbed  end  near  lo  some  small  pieces  of  light 
papers,  or  some  feathers  or  bran.  Vou  will  find  that  these 
substances  will  spring  towards  the  sealing-wax  and  cling  to 
it  for  a  short  lime,  being  held  there  by  the  electricity  which 
has  been  produced  by  rubbing  the  sealing-wax. 

Gilbert  showed  that  amber,  jet,  diamond,  crystal,  sulphur, 
sealing-wax,  alum,  and  many  other  substances,  have  this 
powerofattractionwhen  they  are  rubbed,  and  he  also  proved 
that  the  attiaction  was  stronger  when  the  air  is  dry  and  cold 
than  when  it  is  warm  and  moist.  This  may  seem  very  little 
10  have  discovered  compared  to  the  wonderful  facts  which 
we  now  know  about  electricity ;  but  it  was  the  first  step, 
and  Gilbert's  book  on  '  Magnetism '  (as  he  called  it),  which 
was  published  in  1600,  must  be  remembered  as  the  earliest 
beginning  of  the  study  of  electricity. 

Tyobo  Brahe,  Astronomer,  1648-1601 — We  must 
now  return  to  Astronomy,  in  which  during  the  next  eighty 
years  wonderful  discoveries  were  made  by  three  celebrated 
men,  Tycho  Brahe  the  Dane,  Galileo  the  Italian,  and 
Kepler  the  German. 

Tycho  Brahe  was  bom  in  the  year  1546,  at  Helsin- 
boi^,  a  town  in  Sweden,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Danes.     When   he  was   only   fourteen   he  was  so  much 
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astonished  thai  the  astronomers  had  been  able  to  foretell 
exactly  the  moment  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  look  place 
in  1560,  that  he  determined  to  learn  this  wonderful  science, 
which  could  predict  events.  His  father  had  intended  him 
to  be  a  lawyer,  but  Tycho  bought  a  globe  and  books  with 
his  own  money,  and  studied  astronomy  in  secret ;  till  at 
last  his  family  consented  to  let  him  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tion, and  from  that  lime  he  gave  himself  up  to  that  science, 
planning  and  making  the  most  beautiful  instruments  for 
taking  observations  in  the  heavens. 

At  this  time  the  theory  of  Copernicus  had  made 
little  impression,  and  Tycho  Brahe  rejected  it  altogelhi 
and  made  a  theory  of  his  own  called  the  Tychonic  system, 
which  was,  however,  soon  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  This, 
however,  mattered  very  little,  for  the  useful  work  which 
Tycho  did  was  nol  to  lay  down  new  laws,  but  to  collect  an 
immense  number  of  accurate  facts  which  were  invaluable  to 
the  astronomers  who  came  after  him.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  lived  in  the  little  island  of  Huen,  in  the  Baltic, 
which  the  King,  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  had  given  him, 
making  accurate  observations  of  the  different  movements  of 
the  planet,  and  determining  the  positions  of  the  fixed  stars, 
of  which  he  catalogued  777.  He  built  there  a  magnificent 
observatory,  which  he  called  Uranienborg,  or  the  City  of 
the  Heavens,  and  filled  it  with  instruments  of  every  kind, 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  register  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  night  after  night 

When  Frederick  II.  died,  Tycho  was  persecuted  and 
driven  into  exile  by  some  envious  people  who  grudged  him 
the  pension  he  was  receiving.  He  then  went  to  Bohemia, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  here 
he  drew  up  the  valuable  astronomical  tables  called  the 
Rudolphiue  tables,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  were 
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of  immense  use  to  Kepler.     Tycho  died  in  1601,  before 
Galileo  and  Kepler  made  their  greatest  discoveries. 

Qalileo'B  DiaooTery  of  the  Principle  of  the  Psn- 
dolnm,  and  of  the  Bate  of  Falling  Bodies,  1664-1600. 

— Galileo  dei  Galilei  was  bora  at  Pisa  in  1564.  His  father, 
though  of  good  family,  was  poor,  but  being  himself  a  man 
f  talent  and  education^  he  made  great  exertions  to  send 
■is  son  to  the  University  of  Pisa,  meaning  to  educate  him 
,  doctor.  Here  Galileo  studied  medicine  under  the 
mens  botanist  Csesalpinus ;  but  having  also  begun  to  leain 
»metr}',he  became  so  vmipt  up  in  this  pursuit  that  his  father 
md  it  was  useless  to  check  him,  and  therefore  wisely  let 
1  follow  his  natural  bent  It  was  while  he  was  still  at 
Ifae  University,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  that 
ilileo  made  his  first  discovery.  When  watching  a  lamp 
one  day  which  was  swinging  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
he  noticed  that,  whether  it  made  a  long  or  a  short  swing, 
it  always  took  the  same  time  to  go  from  one  side  to  another. 
To  make  quite  sure  of  this  he  put  his  finger  on  his  own 
pulse,  and,  comparing  its  throbs  with  each  swing  of  the 
lamp,  found  that  there  was  always  the  same  number  of  beats 
to  every  swing.  Following  up  this  simple  observation  he  dis- 
covered that  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  cord  will  always  take 
.  the  same  time  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards  so  long  as 
the  cord  is  of  the  same  length  and  the  arc  through  which 
the  weight  moves  is  small  This  was  the  beginning  of /cb- 
Julums,  such  as  we  have  now  to  our  clocks,  but  at  first  they 

Fre  only  used  by  physicians  to  count  the  rate  at  which  a 
tienl's  pulse  beats. 
In  1589  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  having 
neard  of  Galileo's  talents,  made  him  Lecturer  on  Mathematics 
at  Pisa,  and  it  was  while  he  held  this  post  that  he  made  his 
next  discovery,  which  was  about  falling  bodies.     He  ob- 
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served  that  a  stone  or  any  other  body,  dropped  from  a 
height,  falls  more  and  more  quickly  from  the  time  it 
starts  till  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  after  many  experi- 
ments he  succeeded  in  calculating  at  what  rate  its  falling 
increases:  At  the  end  of  the  first  second  it  will  be  falling 
at  the  rate  of  32  feet  per  second,  at  the  end  of  two  seconds 
it  will  be  falling  at  the  rate  of  64  feet  per  second,  at  the 
end  of  three  seconds  at  the  rate  of  96  feet  per  second,  and 
so  it  will  continue,  falling  32  feet  faster  every  second  till  it 
reaches  the  ground. 

Galileo  explained  this  increase  of  velocity,  or  quickness 
of  falling,  in  the  following  way :  It  is  the  weight  of  the  stone, 
■he  said,  which  drags  it  down ;  and  when  it  had  been  one 
started  downwards  by  its  weight,  it  would  go  on  moving  % 
the  same  rate  for  ever,  without  any  more  dragging, 
the  weight  still  goes  on  pulling  it  down  just  as  much  at  t 
end  of  the  first  second  as  it  did  when  it  started,  and  so  ti 
stone  falls,  first  with  the  drag  of  its  start,  then  with  I 
drag  of  the  first  second  added,  then  of  the  next,  and  the  ' 
next  all  added  together,  until  it  reaches  the  ground 

This  was  quite  a  true  explanation,  so  far  as  it  went,  and 
Galileo  went  on  to  prove  another  fact,  which  sounds  very 
strange  at  first,  namely,  that  if  you  let  two  weights,  one 
light  and  the  other  heavy,  drop  from  the  same  height,  they 
will  both  take  exactly  the  same  time  in  falling  to  the  ground. 
Galileo  could  not  make  the  learned  men  of  Pisa  believe 
this,  because  Aristotle  had  said  that  a  ten-pound  weight 
would  fall  ten  tiroes  as  fast  as  a  one-pound  weight ;  so  to 
convince  them  he  carried  difl'erent  weights  up  to  the  top 
of  the  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  let  them  fall  before  their  eyes. 
Still,  though  they  saw  them  reach  the  ground  at  the  same 
moment,  they  would  not  believe,  so  obstinately  were  they 
determined  to  think  with  Aristotle ;  and  they  actually  an- 
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Inoyed  Galileo  so  much  on  account  of  his  opinions  that  he 
I  Pisa  and  became  a  professor  at  Padua  in  1592. 
The  best  way  for  you  to  convince  yourself  that  Galileo 
s  right  and  they  were  wrong  wili  be  to  take  some  large 
I  fofl  clay  balls,  say  five,  each  exactly  the  same  weight,  and 
I  let  them  drop  at  the  same  moment  from  the  same  height — 
I  you  can  see  at  once  that  they  will  all  reach  the  ground 
I  together.  Then  press  four  of  the  balls  one  against  the 
I  Other  so  that  they  stick  together.     They  will  now  be  four 

■  times  heavier  than  the  remaining  ball,  and  yet  if  you  let 

■  them  drop  from  the  same  height  again,  there  is  no  reason 
rirfiy  the  four  should  fall  any  faster  merely  because  they  are 

stuck  together  than  when  they  were  separate,  and  so  the  five 
will  reach  the  ground  together  as  they  did  before.  I  have 
said  take  large  balls,  because  if  they  are  not  tolerably  heavy 
the  air  will  interfere  with  their  falling  accurately ;  indeed, 
to  make  the  ejiperiment  very  truly  it  ought  to  be  made  in 
a  vamutn,  that  is,  a  space  from  which  the  air  has  been 
pumped  out,  for  air  buoys  up  bodies  as  water  does,  and  this 
would  retard  the  falling  of  a  light  body,  especially  if  it  had 
much  smface,  while  it  would  be  inappreciable  in  heavier 
ones.  But  air-pumps  were  not  invented  in  GaUIeo's  time, 
SO  he  could  not  make  the  experiment  very  accurately. 

In  the  year  159a  Galileo  established  another  law  in 
mechanics  which  is  of  great  value,  namely,  that  any  force 
which  will  lift  a  weight  of  two  pounds  up  one  foot  will  lift  a 
weight  of  one  pound  up  two  feet,  or  in  other  words,  just  as 
much  as  you  make  a  weight  lighter,  so  much  higher  the 
same  force  can  hft  it.  If  you  double  the  weight,  the  same 
force  will  only  lift  it  half  as  high  ;  if  you  treble  the  weight, 
it  will  only  Uft  it  one-third  as  high,  and  so  oa  This  law  is 
of  immense  value  in  determining  the  balance  of  machines, 
but  we  camiot  examine  it  further  here.     At  about  the  same 
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time  that  Galileo  was  discovering  tbese  laws  of  motion,  a 
famous  engineer,  named  Stevinus,  of  Bruges,  published  a 
little  book,  in  which  he  made  known  some  very  important 
laws  about  the  rest  and  motion  of  bodies,  which  formed  fliaj 
foundation  of  the  modem  science  of  statics,  or  the  study  ofl 
bodies  at  rest  ^ 

Galileo's  Observations  on  Musical  Notes. — GalDeo 
appears  also  to  have  made  some  curious  obsenrations  on 
the  subject  of  sound,  and  it  was  he  who  dbcovered  that  a 
musical  note  is  produced  by  a  number  of  shocks  following 
rapidly  and  regularly  one  after  the  other,  and  that  the  more 
quickly  one  shock  succeeds  the  other,  the  higher  the  note 
will  b&  He  relates  that  one  day,  when  he  was  scraping  a 
copper  plate  with  an  iron  chisel  to  rub  out  some  spots,  he 
heard  a  whistling  noise,  and  found  on  looking,  that  the  plate 
was  covered  with  fine  streaks  at  regular  intervals,  and  that 
it  was  the  production  of  these  streaks  which  gave  rise  to  the 
musical  sound.  As  he  moved  his  hand  more  quickly  the 
note  became  mote  shrill,  and  the  streaks  closet  together. 
Galileo  knew  that  the  sound  was  caused  by  vibrations  of 
the  particles  of  the  air  set  in  motion  by  the  quivering  of 
the  metal,  and  he  stated  quite  correctly  that  the  reason  he 
heard  a  highet  note  when  the  movement  was  more  rapid, 
was,  that  a  greater  number  of  these  vibrations  struck  on  the 
drum  of  his  ear  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  thus  causing  it 
to  vibrate  more  rapidly. 

Summary  of  the  Science  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.—And  now  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  Galileo,  for  his  astronomical  discoveries  belong  to 
the  next  century,  and  before  entering  upon  them  we  must 
reckon  up  the  advances  which  had  been  made  in  science^ 
during  the  past  hundred  years. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  at  least  one  g 
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step  had  been  made  when  men  learned  to  examine  for  them- 
selves, and  were  no  longer  content  merely  to  repeat  like 
parrots  what  the  Greeks  had  handed  down  to  them,  Coper- 
nicus had  shown  in  astronomy,  Vesalius  in  anatomy,  and 
Galileo  in  mechanics,  that  it  was  no  longer  enough  to  quote 
passages  from  Ptolemy,  Galen,  and  Aristotle ;  but  men 
must  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  works  of  nature  for 
themselves,  if  they  wished  really  to  understand  the  laws  of 
the  Great  Creator. 

This,  in  itself,  was  a  great  advance ;  but  beyond  this 
Copernicus,  by  his  new  system,  had  opened  the  way  for 
grand  astronomical  discoveries,  which  you  will  see  followed 
quickly  in  the  next  century,  and  Tycho,  by  his  long  and 
patient  observations,  had  stored  up  facts  for  the  use  of  those 
who  came  after  him.  In  the  same  way  Vesalius  in  anatomy, 
and  Gesner  and  Caesaipinus  in  natural  history,  had  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  regular  study  of  living  beings,  and  had 
roughly  sketched  out  a  plan  of  classification.  In  the  subject 
of  hght.  Porta  had  invented  the  camera  obscura,  and  ex- 
plained the  principle  upon  which  it  acts ;  and  in  doing  this 
had  made  important  discoveries  about  the  action  of  light 
tijwn  our  eye,  and  the  use  of  lemcs,  or  convex  and  con- 
cave glasses,  in  magnifying  objects.  Lastly.  Galileo  had 
discovered  the  principle  of  the  pendulum  and  the  rate  of 
falling  bodies,  and  was  now  on  the  brink  of  the  discovery 
of  the  telescope  and  all  the  wonders  which  it  has  revealed, 

Meanwhile  the  sixteenth  century  closed  with  one  very 
sad  event,  which  must  be  mentioned  here.  Giordano 
Bruno,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  bom  about  the  year 
1550,  at  Nola  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  first  people  who 
openly  taught  that  the  Copernican  system  was  true.  He 
ought  to  be  peculiariy  interesting  to  us,  because  he  was  the 
first  person  to  teach  in  England  that  the  earth  moves  round 
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the  sun.     But  poor  Bruno  was  a  very  plain  outspoken  man, 
and  his  bold   language  brought  him  to  a  sad  but  noble 
death.     When  people  said  he  should  not  spread  the  Coper- 
nican  system  because  it   was   contrary  to  the    Bible,   he 
answered  boldly  that  the  Bible  was  meant  to  teach  men 
how  to  love  God  and  live  rightly,  and  not  to  settle  questions 
of  science.     Most  people  now  would  say  that  Bruno  was 
right,  but  the  judges  of  the  Inquisition  did  not  think  so, 
and  were  so  alarmed  at  his  opinions  that  they  condemned 
him  to  death.     In  the  year  1 600,  just  as  the  century  closed, 
Bruno  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Rome  as  an  atheist,  partly 
because  he  insisted  on  repeating  that  the  earth  is  not  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and   that  there  may  be  other  in-  ^m 
habited  worlds  besides  ours.                                                   ^M 

C-l(>/H'orif^<jiw«/&rf.—Wh<:weU's -Inductive Sdencesj'Brewster'i 
■Optics;'   Brewster's    'Martyrs  of  Science,"   1874.;   '  Encyclopwdu 
Britannica,'   arL    'Astronomy;'     Drinkwaler's    -Life   of   Galileo;' 
Rcasilert  'Mechanics,'  1S73;   Cuvier,  *  Histoire  des  Sdeacet  Nattt-    ^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY, 

Artronomical  Discoveries  of  Galileo — The  Inquisition  force  him  to 
^enyllic  Movement  of  the  Earth — Blindness  and  Death. 

Aatronomioal    Dl8007Griea    of    Qalileo,   1600-1842. — 

The  seventeenth  century  was  not  many  years  old  when 
Galileo  startled  the  world  with  discoveries  such  as  had 
never  been  heard  of  before.  He  relates  that  when  quite  a 
young  man  he  was  so  struck  with  an  account  given  by  some 
of  his  companions  of  a  lecture  on  the  Copemican  theory, 
that  he  determined  to  study  it,  and  he  soon  became  con* 
linced  of  its  truth.  Nevertheless,  he  saw  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  prove  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  and 
not  the  sun  round  the  earth. 

When  he  went  to  Padua  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  and  had  already  made  some 
remarkable  observations,  when  one  day,  in  the  year  r6o9, 
being  in  Venice,  he  heard  that  a  Dutch  spectacle- maker  had 
invented  an  instruraent  which  made  distant  things  appear 
close  at  hand. 

This  discovery,  which  Bacon  and  Porta  had  foreseen, 
was  made  at  last  almost  by  accident  in  Holland,  by  two 
spectacle-makers,  Zacharias  Jansen  and  Henry  Lippershey. 
It  is  related  that  Jansen's  childreti,  when  playing  one  day 
with  two  powerful  magnifying  glasses,  happened  to  place 
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ihem  one  behind  the  other  in  such  a  position  that  the 
weathercock  of  a  church  opposite  Che  house  seemed  to  them 
nearer  and  larger  than  usual,  and  their  father,  when  he  saw 
this,  fixed  the  glasses  on  a  board  and  gave  thein  as  a 
curiosity  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  Whether  this  stoiy 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  1609,  both 
Jansen  and  Lippershey  made  these  rough  telescopes  as  toys, 
though  they  did  not  know  how  useful  they  might  be.  But 
when  Galileo  heard  of  it  he  saw  what  valuable  help  it  might 
afford  in  studying  the  heavens  ;  and  he  set  to  work  immedi- 
ately, and  soon  succeeded  in  making  a  useful  instrument 

A  diagram  of  Galileo's  telescope  is  given  in  Fig,  8.  It 
was  made  on  the  same  principle  as  opera-glasses  are  now, 
with  one  comtx  lens  a  b,  which  makes  the  rays  from  the 
object  bend  inwards  or  converge,  and  one  consetve  lens  C  D, 
which  makes  them  bend  outwards  or  diverge  before  they 
come  to  a  focus.  In  Fig.  8  one  complete  cone  of  rays  is 
drawn  coming  from  the  point  tn,  and  the  outline  of  another 
cone  from  the  point « ;  there  are  really  similar  cones  coming 
from  all  points  along  the  arrow,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
these  in  a  diagram.  Each  set  of  rays,  as  they  fall  on  the 
lens  A  B,  are  made  to  converge,  so  that  they  would  end  in  a 
point  or  focus,  if  they  were  not  caught  by  the  lens  C  D. 
But  this  lens  having  its  surfaces  curved  inwards  makes  the 
rays  bend  outwards  or  diverge  again,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
cone  m  reaches  the  eye  in  parallel  lines  at  m  m'  and  the 
cone  H  at  n  n'.  From  the  eye,  as  you  will  remember 
(see  p.  49),  we  follow  them  out  in  straight  lines,  and  see 
the  image  at  the  angle  m  0  N,  so  that  it  appears  greatly 
magnified.  If  you  look  at  any  object  through  one  tube  of 
an  opera-glass,  and  keep  the  other  eye  open  so  as  to  see  the 
object  at  its  natural  distance,  you  can  cover  the  real 
with  the  magnified  one,  and  thus  see  the  magnifying  power 
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of  your  glass.  But  when  you  do  not  compare  them  in  this 
way  you  do  not  realise  how  much  the  object  is  enlarged, 
because  it  appears  to  come  neaier,  so  as  to  be  at  some 
point  between  h  M  and  o,  and  consequently  to  be  less 
magnified     I  must  warn  you  that  both  in  this  diagram  and 
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the  one  at  p.  95  the  proportions  are  very  much  distorted, 
because  a  star  or  even  a  house  would  be  an  immense  dis- 
tance off  as  compared  with  the  length  of  a  telescope,  where- 
as, in  (he  drawing,  the  arrow  must  be  placed  as  near  to  the 
lenses  as  they  are  to  each  other. 

Secondary  Light  of  the  Moon.— Galileo's  first  tele- 
scope only  magnified  three  times,  that  is,  made  an  object 
three  times  lai^er ;  but  he  made  a  second  which  magnified 
eight  times,  and  then  he  turned  it  to  the  moon  and  began 
to  examine  the  surface  of  that  satellite.  He  saw  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  and  the  deep  hollows  buried  in  darkness, 
and  the  wide  plains  which  he  mistook  for  oceans.  Then  he 
noticed  that  curious  light  called  the  secondary  light,  which 
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may  be  seen  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  when  only  o 
quarter  of  it  is  bright  and  shining.     Galileo  discovered  that 
this  curious  light  is  a  reflection  from  the  earth  ;  for  you  must 
know  that  we  reflect  the  sun's  light  back  to  the  moon  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  moon  does  back  to  us,  and  at  the  I 
time  when   we  see  a  new  moon,  the  man   in  the  moon  (if  % 
there  were  such  a  person)  would  see  a  large  full  earth,  and 
could  wander  about  at  night  by  earlh-Ugkt  as  we  do  by  moon- 
light    Look  up  at  the  new  moon  just  about  dusk  in  the 
evening,  and  if  it  is  a  clear  night  you  will  most  likely  be 
able  to  see  a  iaint  outline  of  the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  I 
which  is  caused  by  our  earth-light  shining  upon  ii 

Jupiter's  Moons. — ^When  Galileo  had  studied  the  moon 
and  gazed  with  intense  delight  on  the  mj-riads  of  tiny  stars 
in  the  Milky  Way,  he  next  turned  his  telescope  to  the  planet 
Jupiter.  To  his  great  surprise  he  saw  three  small  shinit^  j 
bodies  like  stars  close  to  Jupiter,  which  were  quite  invisible  1 
to  the  naked  eye.  Two  of  them  were  on  the  east  side  of  I 
the  planet  and  the  other  on  the  west.  He  waited  eagerly  ' 
for  the  second  night,  to  see  if  Jupiter  would  move  away  from 
these  stars,  but  he  found  them  still  together,  only  the  two 
stars  which  had  been  on  the  east  side  had  now  moved  round 
to  the  west,  and  they  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  they 
had  been  before.  He  was  quite  puzzled  as  to  how  this  could 
have  happened,  and  watched  and  watched  for  many  nights 
whenever  the  clouds  would  allow  him ;  and  at  last,  on  the 
fourth  night  after  he  had  first  seen  them,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  three  stars  were  moving  round  and  round 
Jupiter,  as  the  moon  goes  round  our  earth.  A  few  nights 
later  he  found  that  there  was  a  fourth  star  which  went  round 
with  them ;  and  so  Galileo  discovered  Jupiter's  four  moons 
in  the  year  1 6 1  o. 

This  was  the  first  fact  in  favour  of  the  Copemican  tl 
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which  ordinary  people  could  understand.  The  planets  had 
till  now  been  looked  upon  simply  as  lights  in  the  sky  moving 
round  the  earth ;  but  now  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
Jupiter  at  least  was  something  more  than  this,  for  he  had  a 
vystem  like  our  own,  with  four  moons,  to  give  him  light  by 
night,  instead  of  one.  Many  people  were  terribly  alarmed 
at  the  (act  that  our  little  earth  should  not  be  the  central 
body  in  the  heavens,  because  they  had  hitherto  believed 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  had  all  been  created  for  our 
use  only,  and  this  could  scarcely  be  if  our  world  was  only 
one  of  many  bodies  moving  round  the  sun.  Some  astro- 
nomers would  not  believe  that  Galileo  had  really  seen 
Jupiter's  moons ;  one  was  even  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to 
look  through  the  telescope,  for  fear  he  should  see  them. 

Phases  of  Venus.— Galileo,  however,  now  felt  sure 
that  his  new  instrument  would  help  him  to  read  wonderful 
truths  in  the  beautiful  universe  of  God,  and  he  threw  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  this  grand  study.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  discovered  another  proof  that  the  planets  move 
round  the  sun  and  not  round  the  earth.  When  he  first  saw 
the  planet  Venus  through  the  telescope  she  was  round,  but 
happenmg  to  look  at  her  one  day,  when  she  was  almost  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun,  he  saw  her  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  like  a  new  moon.  Struck  by  this,  he  continued  to 
observe  her  night  after  night  till  she  had  made  the  whole 
journey  round  the  sun,  and  he  proved  to  himself  that  she 
went  through  the  same  changes  as  our  moon,  from  a  crescent 
shape  to  a  full  round  face.  This  was  just  what  she  would 
be  expected  to  do  if  she  and  we  both  travelled  round  the 
sun,  whereas  if  she  travelled  round  some  fixed  point  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  as  was  supposed  by  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  she  could  not  exhibit  these  piiases.  Thus  for  the 
second  time  GaLleo  proved  that  the  Copernican  theory  was 
the  true  one. 
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He  next  turned  his  attention  to  Saturn,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  had  made  out  that  this  planet  was  not 
single,  but  had  something  on  each  side  of  it  which  he  thought 
were  two  small  stars.  This  was  Saturn's  ring,  but  Galileo's 
telescope  was  not  powerful  enough  for  him  to  see  it  clearly. 
In  the  year  1659  another  famous  astronomer,  named 
Huyghens,  saw  the  ring  through  a  much  better  telescope, 
and  described  it  (see  Chapter  XXI.) 

Sun-Spotfl. — Galileo  had  now  a  great  wish  to  go  to 
Rome,  so  that  he  might  show  the  new  wonders  he  had  dis- 
covered to  the  learned  men  who  lived  in  that  city.  He 
accordingly  carried  his  telescope  there  in  1611,  and  set  it 
up  in  the  Quirinal  Garden.  It  was  there  that  he  first  noticed 
the  dark  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  observed  that  they 
were  not  always  of  the  same  shape,  but  that  two  or  three 
would  sometimes  run  into  one,  or  that  one  would  divide  it- 
self into  three  or  four.  These  spots,  which  even  now  can 
only  partly  be  explained  by  astronomers,  were  observed  by 
several  other  men,  especially  by  an  English  astronomer 
named  Harriot,  about  the  same  time  as  by  Galileo.  But 
Galileo  made  a  special  use  of  his  discovery,  for  he  pointed 
out  that  the  spots  move  round  regularly  in  about  twenty- 
eight  days,  disappearing  on  one  side  of  the  sun  and  re- 
appearing after  some  time  on  the  other.  This  proved  that 
the  sun  turns  round  upon  its  own  axis  in  tweniy-eight  days. 

Qallleo  before  the  Inquisition. — And  now  we  come 
to  the  sad  part  of  Galileo's  history.  He  was  well  received  in 
Rome,  and  the  Pope  even  gave  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
crowns;  but  the  judges  of  the  Inquisition,  who  had  caused 
Bruno  to  be  burnt  alive,  became  uneasy  that  Galileo  should 
teach  so  many  new  things,  and  especially  that  he  should 
prove  that  our  earth  was  not  the  centre  of  everything,  but  a 
cnere  speck  among  the  numberless  stars  and  planets  in  the 
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heaveBS.     They  therefore  sent  for  Galileo,  in  the  year  1616, 
and  threatened  to  punish  him  unless  he  would  promise  to 
hold  his  tongue  about  this  new  theory.     Galileo,  however, 
would  not  be  silent ;  surrounded  by  his  little  circle  of  admir- 
ing pupils,  he  could  not  refrain  from  spreading  wherever  he 
went  the  grand  facts  he  had  discovered  and  the  troths  they 
L  taught.     He  was  impatient  that  the  world  should  not  see  as 
I  dearly  as  he  did  how  glorious  the  universe  is  when  rightly 
I  DDderstood,  and  he  often  spoke  and  wrote  sharply  and  sar- 
castically of  those  who  would  not  listen  to  the  truth. 

At  last.  In  1631,  he  wrote  a  book  called  'The  System 
of  the  World  of  Galileo  Galilei,'  in  which  he  clearly  proved 
the  truth  of  the  Copemican  theory,  and  alluded  very  angrily 
to  the  attempt  which  the  Inquisition  had  made  to  force  him 
to  be  silent.  This  book  convinced  many  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  roused  the  anger  of  the  judges  of  the  Inquisition. 
They  summoned  Galileo  {then  an  old  man  seventy  years  of 
age)  to  appear  again  before  them  ;  and  this  time  they  made 
him  kneel,  clothed  in  the  sackcloth  of  a  penitent,  and  swear 
with  his  hands  upon  the  Gospels  that  '  it  was  not  true  that 
ihe  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  and  that  he  would  never 
again  in  words  or  writing  spread  this  damnable  heresy.'  It 
is  veiy  sad  to  think  that  Galileo  should  thus  swear  to  what 
he  knew  was  a  He  ;  but  it  is  still  more  sad  that  men  holding 
their  power  in  the  name  of  God  should  force  him  to  choose 
between  telling  a  lie  or  being  put  to  torture  or  to  death  as 
Giordano  Bruno  had  been.  When  Galileo  rose  from  his 
I  knees  it  is  said  that  he  stamped  his  foot  and  whispered  to 
Ib  friend  :  '  E  pur  si  mtiove '  ('  Nevertheless  it  does  move'). 
P  After  a  time  he  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  own 
home,  but  never  again  to  leave  it  without  the  Pope's  per- 
mission. He  went  on  with  his  studies,  and  made  many 
ludul  observations ;  but  in  the  year  1 636  his  sight  began  to 
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fail,  and  he  soon  became  totally  blind  At  this  time  he 
wrote  to  an  acquaintance  these  touching  words  :  '  Alas  1 
your  dear  friend  and  servant  has  become  totally  and  irrepar- 
ably blind.  These  heavens,  this  earth,  this  universe,  which 
by  wonderfu!  observation  I  had  enlarged  a  thousand  times 
beyond  the  belief  of  past  ages,  are  henceforth  shrunk  into 
the  narrow  space  I  myself  occupy.  So  it  pleases  God, 
it  shall  therefore  please  me  also.'  He  died  January  28, 
1642,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year;  having  accomplished  his 
work.  In  spite  of  all  opposition  his  discoveries  had  firmly 
established  the  truth  of  the  Coperaican  system  of  die  J 
universe. 

Chitf  Works  eamulled. — Brewster's  'Martyrs  of  Science;'  Drink- 
water's  '  Life  of  Galileo  ;'  Herschel's  '  Astronomy  ; '  Wheweil's  'Induc- 
tive Sciences  ; '  '  En cy clopcetiia  Britinnicn,'  art  '  Astronomy  ;'  Bild«lt^ 
Powell's  '  Hist,  of  Natural  Philosophy ; '  Ganot'fl  *  Physics,'  et 
Alkuuon. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

OF  THB  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

Kepler  the  Gcrmin  Aitronomer — Ills  discoveries  in  Optics — His  Ihrce 
lain — CompaiisoD  of  the  labours  af  Tycho,  Galileo,  and  Kepler. 

Kepler,  1571-1630. — While  G^ileo  was  occupied  in 
discovering  unknown  worlds  with  his  telescope,  another 
famous  astronomer,  named  Johannes  Kepler,  was  working 
out  three  grand  laws  about  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
John  Kepler  was  bom  in  15  71.  His  parents,  though  noble, 
were  poor,  and  always  in  difBculties,  but  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  he  manaeed  to  educate  himself,  and  even  to  take 
his  degree  at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  In  iS94  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  and 
while  there  he  began  his  attempts  to  discover  the  number, 
size,  and  orbits  of  the  planets,  but  at  first  with  no  success. 
In  IS97.  when  the  Catholics  at  Gratz  rose  against  the 
Protestants,  Kepler,  being  a  Protestant,  was  forced  to  leave 
the  city,  and  would  have  been  in  great  difficulties  if  tiis 
friend  Tycho  Brahe  had  not  invited  him  to  come  to  Prague 
as  his  assistant  in  the  observatory.  Here  Kepler  worked 
with  Tycho  at  his  astronomical  tables,  called  the  'Rudolphine 
Tables,'  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph;  and  when 
Tycho  died,  in  1601,  be  succeeded  him  as  principal  mathe- 
1  to  the  Emperor. 
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Kepler  on  Optica,  1604. — Although  Kepler  is  chiefly 
known  as  an  astronomer,  his  first  work,  published  in  1604, 
was  on  Optics,  and  in  it  he  points  out  most  beautifully  the 
true  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  eye.  He  was  much 
struck  with  Porta's  idea  that  the  eye  is  like  a  camera  obscura, 
and  he  proved  that  the  rays  of  light,  after  passing  through 
the  lens  of  the  eye,  form  a  real  picture  upside  down  on  the 
fine  network  of  ner\-es  called  the  retina,  at  the  back  of  the 
eye,  and  are  then  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  braia 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  see 
things  upside  down  is  that  since  our  mind  follows  out  eacJi 
ray  in  a  straight  line,  the  ray  appears  to  cross  back  again  <hi 
the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  we  see  them  as  if  they  had  nei 
been  inverted.  This  is,  however,  a  question  still  undecid 
by  physiologists. 

Kepler  invented  a  much  more  powerful  telescope  than 
the  one  which  Galileo  had  made.  You  will  see  by  turning 
back  to  p.  87  that  the  fault  of  Galileo's  telescope  was  that 
it  made  the'rays  dk'irge  or  bend  outwards,  just  as  they 
reached  the  eye,  and  in  this  way  many  of  them  passed  out- 
side and  were  lost.  Kepler  avoided  this  by  using  two  convex 
lenses.  In  his  telescope  (see  Fig.  9),  the  rays  from  the 
object  m  n,  after  converging  on  the  lens  a  b  comes  to  a 
focus  at  »/  «'  where  they  make  a  real  image  of  the  arrow 
upside  down.  If  you  could  put  a  piece  of  thin  transparent 
paper  at  the  point  m  n  in  a  telescope,  you  would  see  an  in- 
verted picture  of  the  object  upon  it  The  rays  from  this 
image  falling  on  the  lens  C  D,  are  again  bent  inwards,  as  by 
the  ordinary  magnifying  glass  (see  p.  49),  and  thus  by  follow- 
ing them  out  in  straight  lines  the  eye  sees  a  magnified  arrow 
upside  down  at  some  point  between  c  d  and  M  n.  Kepler's 
telescope  is  railed  the  '  Astronomical  telescope.'  It  has  a 
much  larger '  field  of  view '  than  Galileo's ;  that  is,  it  enables 
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you  to  see  over  a  larger  space  al  one  time ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  turns  ever}'thiiig  upside  down.  In  malting  astrono- 
mical observations  it  is  not  of  much  importance  which  part 
of  a  star  is  uppermost ;  but  for  terrestrial  telescopes  another 
iens  has  to  be  put  in  to  bring  the  images  back  to  their  right 
positions,  and  since  Kepler's  time  many  other  improvements 
have  been  made. 


Kapler'B  first  I«W,  1609.— After  Tyc ho  Brahe's  death 
Kepler  went  on  working  at  the  ■  Rudolpliine  Tables,'  and 
this  led  him  to  consider  again  the  movements  of  the  planets, 
and  to  try  and  find  a  theory  to  explain  the  path  or  orbit  of 
the  planet  Mars.  Mars  is  the  planet  which  stands  fourth 
from  the  sun  ;  Mercury  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  then  comes 
Venus,  then  our  earth,  and  then  outside  our  earth  is  Mars, 
Tycho  had  noted  in  his  tables  the  places  at  wiiich  the  planet 
had  been  seen  at  certain  periods ;  and  from  these  observa- 

'  ThU  figure  and  also  Fig.  S  were  kindly  drawn  far  me  by  Mr.  A. 
K.  Wallace. 
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tions  Kepler  calculated  where  it  ought  to  arrive  at  other 
fixed  times  if  it  moved  in  a  circle,  as  the  earlier  astronomers 
had  supposed.  But  he  found  that  it  did  not  arrive  there 
as  computed,  and  He  was  so  sure  that  Tycho's  observations 
were  exact  that  he  said  boldly,  '  All  the  theories  must  be 
wrong  if  they  do  not  agree  with  what  Tycho  saw."  So  he 
puzzled  on,  trying  one  explanation  after  another,  until  at 
last  he  discovered  three  remarkable  laws,  by  which  the 
movements  not  only  of  Mars,  but  of  all  the  other  planets, 
are  explained. 

The  first  of  these  laws  is  that  planets  move  round 
sun  in  ellipses  or  ovals,  and  not  in  circles.  You  know 
to  draw  a  circle  you  put  one  leg  of  the  compasses  into  a 
spot  and  draw  the  other  leg  round  it,  and  the  middle  spot 
is  called  the  centre  or  foats.  But  to  draw  an  ellipse  you 
must  have  two  focuses  or  foei.  To  understand  this,  stick 
two  pins  a  little  distance  apart  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
fasten  a  string  to  them  by  its  two  ends.  Place  a  pencil 
upright  in  the  string,  so  as  to  keep  it  tightly  stretched,  and 
draw  the  pencil  round  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other. 
You  will  then  have  an  ellipse,  and  the  two  pin-holes  will  be 
the  two  focL  Draw  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci  and  a  round 
globe  on  some  part  of  the  ellipse,  and  you  will  have  a  figure 
of  the  path  of  our  earth  or  any  of  the  planets  round  the  sun. 
You  will  find  that  the  farther  you  put  the  pins  apart  the 
flatter  the  ellipse  will  be.  The  path  or  orbit  of  the  planet 
Mercury  is  much  more  elliptical  than  the  orbit  of  the  Earth, 
Another  difference  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets  is  that  they 
do  not  all  lie  in  the  same  direction,  though  they  all  have  the 
sun  as  one  of  their  foci  For  instance,  in  Fig.  lo  the  orbit 
of  tlie  planet  a  has  the  sun  for  one  focus  and  the  dot  c  foC; 
the  other,  while  the  orbit  of  the  planet  b  has  the  sun 
focus  and  the  dot  d  for  the  other,  and  this  makes 
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orbits  lie  in  a  different  direction.     Kepler's  first  law,  then, 

was  that  plaiuls  move  in 

tUipses. 

Kepler's  Second  Z«w, 
1609. — His  secondhwwas 
about  the  rale  at  which  pla- 
nets move.  Ht  found  from 
Tycho's  tables  that  they  all 
moved  more  quickly  when 
they  were  near  the  sun 
than  when  they  were  far  fig.  %a. 

from  it,  and  after  an  im- 
mense number  of  calculations  he  found  the  following 
rule.  If  you  could  draw  a  line  from  the  sun  to  any  planet 
on  the  first  d.iy  of  each  month  of  the  year,  you  would  en- 
close a  number  of  spaces,  such  as  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  in  Fig.  1 1, 
and  each  of  these  spaces  would  be  the  same  size  although  not 
,  the  same  shape.     For  instance 

the  planet,  when  travelling  from 
I  to  2  near  the  sun,  would  go 
very  quickly  and  pass  over  a 
number  of  miles,  while  when 
travelling  from  6  to  7  it  would 
go  slowly  and  pass  over  com- 
paratively few  miles.  And  yet 
the  space  /  will  be  exactly  the 
same  size  as  the  space  a,  only 
it  will  be  long  and  thin  instead 
of  short  and  broad  Kepler's  second  law,  therefore,  was 
ibaX  planets  describe  tqval  areas  about  the  sun  in  equal  times. 
Not  many  months  after  Kepler  published  these  two  laws, 
he  heard  of  Galileo's  discoveries  with  his  telescope — that 
Jupiter  had  four  satellites,- and  that  Venus  had  pliases  like 
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our  moon,  which  proved  that  she  moved  round  the  sun.  You 
may  imagine  how  delighted  he  was  to  find  the  Copemican 
theory  made  so  much  more  certain,  and  to  see  that  the 
telescope  was  opening  the  way  for  so  many  new  discoveries. 
'  Such  a  fit  of  wonder,'  he  said,  '  seized  me  at  this  report, 
and  I  was  thrown  into  such  agitation,  that  between  the  joy 
of  the  friend  who  told  me,  my  imagination,  and  tlie  laughta 
of  both,  confounded  as  we  were  by  such  a  novelty,  we  wei 
hardly  capable,  he  of  speaking  or  I  of  listening.' 

For  many  years  after  this  Kepler  was  beset  with  troubles.  ' 
The  Emperor,  being  at  war  with  his  brother  Matthias,  had 
no  money  to  spare  for  salaries.  Kepler  was  thus  harassed 
by  poverty;  his  favourite  son  died  of  the  small-pox,  whichii 
the  troops  had  brought  into  the  city,  and  his  wife  died  ( 
grief  not  long  afterwards.  It  was  not  till  the  year  i 
after  he  had  re-married  and  had  been  rescued  from  his  ' 
poverty  by  the  new  Emperor  Matthias,  that  the  unfortunate 
astronomer  had  energy  and  leisure  to  turn  again  to  his 
favourite  planets. 

Kepler's  Third  Law,  1818. — It  was  in  that  year  that 
he  worked  out  with  immense  labour  his  third  and  most 
famous  law — by  which  he  showed  how  much  longer  the 
planets  were  going  round  the  sun,  according  as  they  were 
farther  off  from  it  This  is  difficult  to  miderstand,  but  we 
must  try  to  form  some  idea  of  it.  He  did  not  know  in 
figures  how  far  each  planet  was  from  the  sun,  but  he  knew 
the  proportion  of  their  distances,  as  for  example,  that  Mais 
is  4  times  and  Jupiter  13J  limes  farther  off  from  the  sun 
than  Mercury,  and  he  also  knew  how  long  each  was  in  going 
round  the  sun,  and  from  these  two  iacts  he  worked  the 
following  rule. 

If  you  take  any  two  planets  and  cube  their  distances  from 
the  sun  and  then  square  the  time  each  takes  in  going  round 
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the  sun,  the  two  squares  of  the  time  will  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other  as  do  the  two  cubn  of  the  distance. 
For  instance.  Mars  is  4  times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  Mer- 
cury, and  therefore  it  is  8  times  as  long  going  round  it, 
because  the  cube  of  4  (or  4  x  4  x  4)  is  64,  and  the  square 
of  S  (or  8  X  8)  is  also  64,  Thus  the  (stbe  of  Mercury's 
distance  as  compared  with  that  of  Mars  is  1  io  64,  and  the 
square  of  iheir  periodic  times  of  going  round  is  also  as  1  to 
64.  This  law  holds  equally  true  of  all  the  planets,  and  is 
expressed  in  scientific  language  thus  :  '  The  squares  of  the 
periodic  limes  of  the  planets  are  proportional  io  the  cubes  of 
iheir  distances} 

These  three  laws  of  Kepler  were  very  great  discoveries ; 
especially  the  last  one,  which  cost  him  years  of  labour  and 
calculation.  He  was  so  astonished  and  delighted  when  he 
had  proved  it,  that  he  told  a  friend  he  thought  at  first  it 
must  be  only  a  happy  dream  that  he  should  have  succeeded 
at  last  after  so  many  failures. 

After  this  Kepler  wrote  and  published  many  books,  but 
he  made  no  more  important  discoveries.  The  Rudolphine 
Tables  were  at  last  published  in  i6z8,  and  Kepler  received 
a  gold  chain  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  his  ser- 
vices to  Astronomy  ;  but  still  he  could  not  obtain  the  pay- 
ment of  his  salary,  and  money  difficultitjs  pressed  upon  him. 
His  anxiety  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  and  he  died  in 
1630  at  sbrty  years  of  age. 

"Work  done  in  Science  by  Tycho  Brahe,  Galileo, 
and  Kepler. — It  will  be  instructive  to  notice  here  how 
very  different  these  three  astronomers,  Tycho,  Galileo,  and 
Kepler  were,  and  yet  how  they  each  did  their  own  part  to 
add  to  our  knowledge.  Tycho  was  a  man  who  collected 
facts:  his  work  was  drj-,  and  his  tables  were  a  mass  of  figures, 
such  as  most  people  would  think  very  uninteresting ;  yet  if 
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H           Tycho  had  not  spent  his  life  in  this  dry  conscientious  wort, 

H             Kepler  could  never  have  discovered  his  laws.     Galileo  was 

^1             a  warm-hearted  enthusiastic  observer ;  he  loved  the  beauty 

H            of  the  heavens,  and  knew  how  to  make  others  love  it  too ; 

H             every  observation  he  made  he  told  in  popular  language  to 

V             the  world,  and  taught  people  the  truth  of  the  Copemican 

theory  by  showing  them  plainly  how  they  could  prove  it  for 

themselves,  if  they  chose  to  look  at  the  heavens.     Kepler 

was  quite  different  from  either  Tycho  or  Galileo ;  he  was  a 

mathematician  J  and  worked  everything  out  in  his  own  brain 

by  accurate  methods.     He  took  Tycho's  observations,  which 

he  knew  were  true,  and  turned  them  this  way  and  that  way, 

working  out  now  one  calculation,  now  another,  and  always 

throwing  them  aside  if  they  were  not  exactly  true.     He  spent 

years  over  his  attempts,  but  it  was  worth  while,  for  he 

arrived  at  three  true  laws,  which  will  remain  for  ever.     There 

was  only  one  point  he  had  not  reached ;  he  knew  that  Ms 

laws  were  true,  but  he  did  not  know  why  they  were  true. 

This  was  left  for  Newton  to  demonstrate  nearly  fifty  years     ^m 

aflero-ards.                                                                                        ^| 

C-Sil/frerijceu™//?./.— Brewster's 'Marlyts  of  Science;' Herschel'i 

'  Popular  AslroDomy  ; '  Drinkwalei's  '  liTe  of  Keplet ;'  Bodea  Powell"* 
■  HiitMr  of  NalUKd  PhUosopliy.' 

FSANCIS  BACON. — 'NOVUM  ORCANUM.' 
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SCIENCE  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY   (CONTINUED). 
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Baoon'B  Infineitoe  upon  Sdenoe. — Although  this  book 
is  a  history  of  scientific  discovery  and  not  of  philosophy, 
yet  we  must  now  mention  in  passing  two  philosopheis  who 
lived  about  this  time,  and  whose  writings  had  great  influence 
upon  science.  These  were  Francis  Bacon  in  England,  and 
Ren^  Descartes  in  France. 

Francis  Bacon,  commonly  known  as  Lord  Bacon,  was 
bora  in  London  in  1561,  and  died  in  1626,  He  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  in  161S,  in  the  reign  of  James 
L,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Verulam  and  afterwards  Viscount 
St.  Alban's,  and  was  a  great  political  character.  Bacon 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  science,  and,  like  his  namesake 
Roger  Bacon  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  seems  to  have  fore- 
seen many  of  the  discoveries  which  were  afterwards  made. 
But  his  most  useful  work  was  a  book  called  the  '  Novum 
Organum,'  or  'New  Method,'  published  in  1620,  in  which 
he  sketched  out  very  fully  how  science  ought  to  be  studied. 
He  insisted  that  no  knowledge  can  be  real  but  that  which 
is  founded  on  experience,  and  that  the  only  true  way  to 
cultivate  science  is  to  be  quite  certain  of  each  step  before 
going  on  farther,  nor  to  be  satisfied  with  any  general  law 
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until  you  have  exhausted  all  the  facts  which  it  is  supposed 
10  ejcplain. 

For  example,  if  you  require  to  understand  what  heat  is, 
and  how  it  acts,  you  must  not  be  satisfied,  he  says,  by  merely 
making  a  few  experiments  on  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  that 
of  fire,  and  trying  from  these  to  lay  down  some  general  rule 
of  how  heat  works,  '  No,  you  must  examine  it  in  the  sun's 
rays  both  when  they  fall  direct  and  when  they  are  reflected ; 
in  fiery  meteors,  in  lighlning,  in  volcanoes,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  flame ;  in  heated  solids,  in  hot  springs,  in  boiling  liquids, 
in  steam  and  vapours,  in  bodies  which  retain  heal,  such  as 
wool  and  fur ;  in  bodies  which  you  have  held  near  the  fire, 
and  in  bodies  heated  by  rubbing ;  in  sparks  produced  by 
friction,  as  at  the  axles  of  wheels ;  in  the  heating  of  damp 
grass,  as  in  haystacks ;  in  chemical  changes,  as  when  iron 
is  dissolved  by  acids  j  in  animals  ;  in  the  effects  of  spirits  of 
wine ;  in  aromatics,  as  for  example  pepper,  when  you  place 
it  on  your  tongue.  In  fact,  you  must  study  every  property 
of  heat  down  to  the  action  of  very  cold  water,  which  makes 
your  flesh  glow  when  poured  upon  it.  When  you  have 
made  a  list,'  says  Bacon,  '  of  all  the  conditions  under  which 
heat  appears,  or  is  modified,  of  the  causes  which  produce 
it,  and  of  the  effects  which  it  brings  about,  then  you  may 
begin  to  speak  of  its  nature  and  its  laws,  and  may  perhaps 
have  some  clear  and  distinct  ideas  about  it' 

You  will  see  at  once  that  this  method  of  Bacon's  \aA 
been  followed  already  to  a  great  extent  by  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahe,  Galileo,  and  Keijier ;  but  Bacon  was  the  first  to  insist 
upon  it  as  the  only  rule  to  follow,  and  in  doing  this  he  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  science. 

Descartes'  Condemnation  of  Ignorant  Asaertioii. 
— Ren^  Descartes,  by  his  philosophy,  assisted  science  in 
another  way.     He  was  a  Frenchman,  bom  in  Tounune  in 
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1596,  sad  he  became  one  of  the  most  &mou3  philosophers 
of  France.  He  vwote  a  great  deal  on  science,  especially 
on  mathematics  and  geometry,  and  also  on  the  nature  of 
man  ;  but  the  point  which  we  have  to  notice  here  was  his 
belief  that  to  arrive  at  the  real  truth  was  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for, 

Vou  will  remember  how  the  men  of  science  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  thought  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  Vesalius 
or  to  Galileo  to  say  that  Galen  or  Aristotle  had  decided 
questions  of  anatomy  and  physics  ages  ago ;  and  how  the 
judges  of  the  Inquisition  thought  they  had  crushed  the 
Copemican  theory  when  they  made  Galileo  recant.  Autho- 
rity was  the  ido!  to  which  these  people  bowed  down,  and 
they  considered  it  tank  heresy  to  doubt  anything  which  had 
been  taught  by  their  forefathers.  But  Descartes  s^d,  '  It 
is  not  true  to  say  we  know  a  thing  simply  because  it  has 
been  told  us.  It  is  a  duty  to  obey  authority,  to  submit  to 
the  laws  and  religion  of  our  country  and  parents,  and  in 
matters  where  we  are  not  able  to  judge,  it  is  wise  to  receive 
what  is  told  us  by  those  who  know  more  than  we  da  But 
to  know  anything  requires  more  than  this,  and  unless  the 
reasons  for  any  belief  are  so  clear  to  our  minds  that  we 
cannot  doubt  them,  we  have  no  right  to  say,  we  know  it  to 
be  true,  but  only  that  we  have  been  told  sa' 

I  think  you  can  see  how  this  rule  of  Descartes,  that  it 
is  often  more  honest  to  doubt  than  to  be  quite  sure  without 
good  grounds,  would  influence  science.  If  scientific  men 
in  the  time  of  Galileo,  instead  of  saying  '  We  know  that  a 
heavy  weight  falls  more  quickly  than  a  light  one  because 
Aristotle  said  so,'  had  said  more  modestly,  'We  do  not 
knoTV,  because  we  have  never  tried,  but  we  think  it  probable 
Aristotle  was  right  until  some  one  shows  us  that  he  was  mis- 
. taken ;' — if  they  had  gone  to  the  Tower  of  Pisa  in  this  spirit, 
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they  would  not  have  denied  the  truth  of  Galileo's  CKp^iment 
when  it  succeeded  before  their  very  eyes.  And  even  now, 
in  the  present  day,  you  will  see  that  the  greatest  and  best 
men  who  make  the  most  discoveries,  are  those  who  are 
always  willing  to  examine  a  new  fact,  even  though  it  may 
contradict  much  that  they  have  held  before ;  and  who  never 

I  pretend  to  knvw  for  certain  anything  which  they  have  not      m 

studied  with  sufficient  care  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth.  ■ 

Thus  Bacon  and   Descartes  both  did  great   service  to    fl 
Science — Bacon  by  teaching  that  any  tnie  theory  must  be      * 
built  up  upon  facts  and  careful  experiments ;  Descartes  by 
insisting  that   it  is  more  honest  to  acknowledge  we  are 

I  ignorant,  and  to  wait  for  more  light,  tiian  to  pretend  to    ^ 

know  that  wliich  we  have  not  clearly  proved.  ^| 

SnelliuB  SiacoTors  the  Iiaw  of  He&action,  163t.—  ^| 
Amonff  other  thines.  Descartes  wrote  much  uoon  Ontica.    -^ 


Among  other  things,  Descartes  wrote  much  ujjon  Optics, 
and  you  will  often  see  it  stated  that  he  discovered  the  law 
of  refraction.  This  law  had,  however,  been  laid  down  be- 
fore, in  i6ir,  by  a  Dutch  mathematician  named  Willebrord 
Snellius,  and  Descartes  only  stated  it  more  clearly.  You 
will  remember  that  the  Arab  Alhazen  first  pointed  out  that 
rays  of  Ught  are  bent  or  refracted  when  they  pass  from  a 
rarer  into  a  denser  substance  or  medium  (see  p.  47),  as  for 
instance  from  air  into  mater;  and  that  the  denser  the 
medium  is  into  which  they  pass  the  more  the  rays  are  re- 
fracted. Vitellio  and  Kepler  had  measured  some  of  the 
angles  at  which  rays  are  refracted  in  water  and  glass,  but 
they  did  not  know  of  any  law  by  which  they  could  calculate 
how  much  any  particular  ray  would  be  bent  out  of  its  course. 
For  instance,  in  Fig.  u,  suppose  w  w  to  be  the  surface 
of  water  in  a  gla:s  vessel,  upon  which  the  rays  a  and  b  fall 
at  the  point  o,  and  are  refracted  a  to  a'  and  b  to  b' 
evident  that  b  is  bent  much  more  out  of  its  course  than 
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as  you  will  see  at  once  if  you  lay  a  straight  ruler  from  end 
to  end  of  each  ray ;  and  if  we  were  to  draw  other  rays 
between  these  they  would  all  be  refracted  at  different 
angles,  those  being  most  bent  which  were  farthest  from  the 
perpendicular. 


Now  in  making  telescopes  it  is  very  important  to  know 
how  much  each  ray  is  refracted ;  and  as  the  rays  are  in- 
finite in  number,  it  was  impossible  to  know  this  unless  some 
general  rule  could  be  found.  Snellius  set  himself  this  task, 
and  after  a  great  number  of  very  delicate  experiments  he 
arrived  at  a  law  which  has  proved  lo  be  always  true.  This 
law  is  best  explained  by  the  following  experiment,  which  is 
not  difficult  to  understand,  although  it  is  troublesome  to 
perform  it  accurately. 

Draw  a  ciicle  on  a  black  board  with  an  upright  line  x  x 
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through  it,  and  then  place  the  board  upright  in  a  vessel  of 
water  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  crosses  the  centre  o. 
Then  pass  a  ray  of  light  through  a  tube  so  placed  that  the 
ray  falls  across  the  board  in  the  direction  ko  ;  it  will  then 
pass  on  through  the  water  to  some  point  a'.  The  line  o  a 
will  now  cut  the  circle  at  the  point  c,  and  the  line  o  a'  will 
cut  it  at  /.  From  these  two  points  draw  horizontal  lines  <  c 
and  f'  /  on  the  board  to  the  upright  line  ;*■  x.  Then  if  j-ou 
compare  the  length  of  these  two  lines  you  will  find  that  // 
in  the  water  is  exactly  three-fourths  of  f  f  in  the  air. 

Again,  if  you  throw  the  light  from  your  tube  in  the  direc- 
tion B  0,  the  result  is  the  same.  The  length  of  if  i/'  in  the 
water  will  again  be  three-fourths  aid  dm  the  air.  And  this 
is  equally  true  of  all  rays  passing  from  air  into  water.  When 
a  vertical  line  is  drawn  through  the  point  where  the  ray  falls 
on  the  water,  the  two  heriionlal  lines  drawn  to  the  pleue 
where  the  eircle  cuts  the  ray  will  always  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, at  whatever  angle  the  ray  strikes  the  water.  There- 
fore, f  ths  is  said  to  be  the  index  of  refraction  for  water, 
meaning  that  every  ray  which  passes  from  air  into  water  will 
have  these  two  horizontal  lines  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3. 
In  passing  from  air  into  glass  they  would  always  be  in  the 
proportion  of  3  to  2,  and  every  different  substance,  such  as 
ice,  amber,  diamond,  etc,  has  its  own  index  of  refraction. 
These  have  been  calculated,  and  tables  made,  from  which 
you  can  learn  at  once  what  is  the  index  of  refraction  for 
any  particular  substance. 

It  was  tliis  law  of  the  proportion  between  the  two  hori- 
zontal lines  in  the  air  and  in  the  denser  substance  which 
Snelhus  discovered,  which  is  called  after  him  '  Snell's  law.' 
It  is  expressed  in  mathematical  language,  thus :  '  The  ratio 
between  the  sines  of  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  is  always 
the  tame  for  the  same  substance; '  sine  beinic  a  mathematica] 
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term  for  the  measurement  we  have  been  making,  which 
you  will  understand  more  fully  when  you  have  studied 
trigonometry. 


Chief  Works  r<?ffMd?4£— Herschd's  '  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy ;' 
\jemd%  *  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy;'  Cuvier,  *Hist  des 
Sciences  Naturelles;'  Bacon,  *Noytun  Organum ;'  Huxley  on  *  Des- 
cartes,' Macmillan's  Magazine;  'Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,'  art 
*Light;'  Herschel's  'Familiar  Lectores,'  art  'Light' 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


Fabridns  AqUDpendente — Haivey  discovers  the  drcuIatioD  of  ihe  B 
— Gaspard  Aielliua — Pecquet — ^Radbect 

Harvey's  Disoovery  of  the  Cifotilation  of  the  Blood, 
1619. — In  the  year  1600,  when  Galileo  and  Kepler  were 
stilL  at  the  beginniog  of  their  discoveries,  a  young  English- 
■man  of  two-and-tweiit>',  named  Harvey,  who  was  bora  at 
Folkestone  in  1578,  went  to  Padua  to  study  anatomy  under 
the  famous  professor  Fabricius  Aquapendente.  Although 
anatomists  had  by  this  time  leaint  a  great  deal  about  the 
bones  and  parts  of  a  dead  body,  yet  they  were  still  very  igno- 
rant about  the  working  of  a  living  one.  They  knew  that 
arteries  throb,  as  for  example  the  pulse  in  the  wrist,  which  is 
an  artery ;  and  that  veins  (that  is,  the  blue  branching  tubes 
which  you  can  see  under  the  skin  in  your  hand  and  arm) 
contain  blood  and  do  not  throb  hke  the  arteries  ;  but  they 
had  no  clear  idea  of  the  use  of  either  arteries  or  veins. 
Vesallus  had  believed,  Hke  Aristotle,  that  the  arteries  con- 
tained chiefly  a  kind  of  air  called  '  vital  spirits,'  which  they 
carried  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and  that 
the  blood  was  pumped  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
veins  to  the  heart  by  the  act  of  breathing.  A  Spaniard 
named  Servetus,  an  Italian  named  Columbus,  and  the 
botanist  CiEsalpinus,  who  all  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
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indeed  su^ested  that  blood  from  the  heart  flowed 
through  the  lungs  (or  the  part  we  breathe  with),  and  came 
back  again  to  the  heart ;  and  Caesalpinus  had  even  noticed 
that  if  you  tie  up  a  vein  it  swells  on  the  side  of  the  bandage 
away  from  the  heart;  but  the  notions  of  all  these  men 
were  veiy  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  subject  remained  quite  obscure  till,  while  Harvey 
was  studying  at  Padua,  his  master  FabricJus  discovered  that 
many  of  our  veins  have  curious  valves  inside  them,  made 
by  the  folding  of  the  lining  of  the  veia  These  valves,  which 
are  just  like  little  transparent  pockets,  lie  open  towards  the 
heart  so  long  as  the  blood  is  flowiag  in  that  direction ;  but 
if  you  press  on  a  vein^ — in  your  arm  for  instance — and 
force  the  blood  away  from  the  heart  towards  the  fingers,  the 
valves  close  at  once,  and  the,  vein  swells  up  because  the 
blood  cannot  Row  on, 

Fabricius  thought  that  the  use  of  these  valves  was  merely 
to  prevent  the  blood  escaping  too  quickly  into  the  branches 
of  the  vein ;  but  this  explanation  did  not  satisfy  Harvey,  and 
he  determined  to  try  to  discover  which  way  the  blood 
moved  in  the  dilTerenl  vessels  which  held  it  In  order  to 
do  this  he  laid  bare  the  artery  of  a  living  animal,  say  in  its 
leg,  and  tied  it  round  tight,  so  that  the  blood  could  not  flow 
past  the  bandage.  He  found  that  the  artery  became  very 
hiU  of  blood  and  throbbed  strongly  aboiie  the  place  where  he 
had  bound  it,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  did  not 
throb  at  all.  This  proved  to  liim  that  the  blood  in  the 
artery  was  flowing  from  the  heart  to  the  leg  of  the  animal, 
and  was  stopped  on  its  way  down  by  the  bandage.  He  then 
tied  up  a  vein  in  the  same  way,  and  this  lime  the  swelling 
_  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  below  where  tJie  vein  was 
Hflied.  Therefore  it  was  clear  that  the  blood  in  the  vdn  was 
^Lflowing  from  the  leg  to  the  heart,  and  was  stopped  from  flow- 
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ing  upwards  by  the  bandage.  When  he  tied  an  artery  and 
a  vein  in  the  arm  the  same  thing  happened ;  the  blood 
in  the  arUry  was  flowing  towards  the  hand,  while  in  the 
vein  it  was  flowing //vm  the  hand  towards  the  heart. 

This  led  Harvey  to  suspect  that  the  blood  is  always 
making  a  continuous  journey  round  and  round,  first  oul  of 
the  heart  through  the  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
then  back  through  the  veins  to  the  heart  again.  And  now 
the  use  of  the  little  valves  became  evident  While  the 
blood  flows,  as  it  should  do,  towards  the  heart,  they  lie  open 
and  oflfer  it  no  resistance,  but  directly  anything  drives  it  in 
the  wrong  direction  they  close  at  once,  and  prevent  it  from 
flowing  backwards.  The  throbbing  of  the  arteries  was  also 
explained  by  this  theory,  for  the  blood  being  pumped  into 
them  by  a  regular  movement  of  the  heart,  they  swell  at  each 
rush  of  blood,  and  contract  again  before  the  next,  and  so 
rise  and  fall  in  exact  time  with  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

Harvey  also  found  that  Caesalpinus  and  his  contempo- 
raries had  been  right  in  suspecting  that  the  blood  makes  a 
small  circuit  from  the  heart  through  the  lungs  and  back 
again.  We  will  try  to  understand  all  this  with  the  as^st- 
ance  of  a  diagram,  which,  however,  you  must  remember  is 
only  to  help  you,  and  not  a  real  drawing  of  the  parts. 
Starting  from  the  left  lower  chamber  a  of  the  heart,  the 
blood  is  pumped  out  of  the  left  top  comer  of  this  chamber 
into  an  artery  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  i.  This  artezy 
soon  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going  downwards  by 
the  arrow  2  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  the  other  upwards 
by  the  arrow  z'  to  the  arms  and  neck ;  and,  after  flowing 
into  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  in  the  ioaxr 
artery  returns  by  the  lower  vein,  5,  6,  7,  whiie  the  blood  of 
the  upper  artery  is  returning  by  the  upper  vein  4',  and  both 
streams  pour  into  the  right  upper  chamber  of  the  heart,  &. 
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The  blood  has  now  made  one  round,  daring  which  its 
colour  has  been  changed  from  a  bright  scarlet  to  a  dark  purple, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  parted  with  oxygen  and  gained 
carbonic  add  in  its  passage  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  But  il  does  not  stop  here. 
It  escapes  through  a  valve  down 
into  the  lower  chamber  c ;  out  of 
the  right  top  comer  of  which  it 
starts  again  in  the  direction  of 
arrows  8  and  9,  and  passes  through 
the  lungs,  returning  by  the  lung- 
veins,  or  pulmonary  veins  as  they 
are  called,  in  the  direction  of 
arrow  10,  back  into  the  left  top 
chamber  of  the  heart  d.  During 
this  second  journey  it  is  acted 
upon  by  the  air  in  the  lungs  and 
rendered  pure  and  bright  again  by 
taking  in  fresh  oxygen.      It  then 

;ses    down   from   d  into   the 
chamber  a,  from  which  it  first 
started,   and   the   whole    round 
begins  again.      The  first  journey 
of  the    blood   round    the  whole 
body  is  called  the  general  a'rcula-       "^"^^ 
tion,  and  the  second  journey  through  the  lungs  is  called  the 
pulmonary  amilalion ,-  when  Harvey  had  traced  these  two 
journeys  he  had  proved  the  double  circulation  of  tfu  blood. 

Although  this  discovery  as  stated  here  appears  very 
simple,  yet  it  took  Harvey  nineteen  years  to  trace  the  blood 
through  all  the  channels  of  the  body,  l^fore  lie  felt  quite 
certain  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  truth.  Meanwhile  he  had 
returned  to  London,  and  had  been  made  physician  at  St 
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Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Here  he  taught  his  theory  in  his 
Lectures  of  1619,  and  at  last  published  a  small  book  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  1628.  Vet  none  of  the  older 
physicians  would  believe  he  was  right,  and  Harvey  told  a 
friend  that  he  lost  many  patients  in  consequence  of  his  new 
doctrine.  It  is  greatly  to  tlie  credit  of  the  unfortunate  King 
Charles  I.,  who  was  reigning  at  this  time,  and  whose  private 
physician  Harvey  was,  that  he  gave  him  many  opportunities 
of  making  physiological  experiments  on  the  animals  in  the 
royal  parks,  and  took  great  interest  in  his  discoveries. 
Harvey  wrote  several  other  valuable  books,  and  traced  the 
development  of  the  chicken  in  the  egg.  He  was  of  a  very 
gentle  and  modest  disposition,  and  disliked  controversy  so 
much  that  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  publish  his 
later  investigations  when  he  found  what  disputes  were  occa- 
sioned by  his  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
He  died  in  1657,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Discovery  of  the  Vessels  which  asrry  Koniish- 
ment  to  the  Blood,  1622-1648. — Harvey's  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  the  real  starting-point  of 
physiology,  or  the  science  of  living  bodies,  and  when  the  true 
action  of  the  arteries  and  veins  was  known,  many  othci 
vessels  of  the  body  were  soon  better  understood.  The 
most  important  of  these  were  the  vessels  which  carry  nourish- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  make  fresh  blood  In 
162a  Gaspard  Asellius,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Pavia,  saw 
a  white  fluid  flowing  from  some  thread-like  tubes  in  the 
body  of  a  dog  which  he  was  dissecting.  This  dog  had  been 
eating  food  just  before  he  died,  and  Asellius  found  that  the 
fluid  came  from  the  intestines  and  was  the  nourishing  matter 
of  the  food  He  called  these  fine  tubes  lacUah,  because  _ 
the  fluid  in  them  looked  like  milk.  Some  years  1 
1647,  Jean  Pecquet,  an  anatomist  of  Dieppe,  discover 
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Bthat  these  ladtah  empty  themselves  into  a  large  tube  called 

^■ithe  thoracic  duct,  which  carries  the  fluid  into  the  principal 

^Tvein,  and  so  to  the  heart;  and  finally,  in   1649,  a  Swede 

named  Olaiis  Rtidbeck  discovered  an  immense  number  of 

fine  thread-like  tubes  running  fi-om  all  the  principal  parts  of 

the  body,  and  carrying  nourishing  matter  to  the  thoracic 

■    duct,  and  so  through  the  great  vein  to  the  heart.      He  called 

H  these  tubes  lymphatics ;  but  in  reality  the  lymphatics  and 

V  lacteals  are  the  same  vessels,  coming  from  different  parts  of 
the  body  and  supplying  the  material  for  new  blood.     It  is 
easy  to  understand  thai  when  physiologists  knew  not  only 
how  the  blood  circulates  through  the  body,  but  also  how  a 

^  fresh  supply  of  blood  is  being  constantly  provided,  they  had 
^ftniade  a  great  step  towards  tracing  out  the  workings  of  a 

V  Kving  body. 

Chuf  fVorh  rowH/fo/.—Sprenge!,  'Hut.  de  la  M«]eclne,'  1815; 
HwYey"*   ■Analomiod    Exercises,'   1673:    AikJn's   ■  Biog.   Mem.  of 
Medidne  till  Ibe  Time  of  Harvej,'  1 780 ;  HukIc/s  '  Elcmeniaiy  Phy- 
riology;   Carpenter's   Thysiolt^;'   Kirke's   'Physiology;'   Cuvier, 
'Hilt.  de»  Stknce*.  elcj'  D'Orbigny,  'Diet  d«s  Sciences.' 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

SCIENCE  OF   THE  SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

Tonicelli  — Perricr— PascjJ  — Otto  Guericlte— Foundaiioo  of  Rord  I 
Society  of  London  and  olber  Academics  of  Sden 

Torricelli's  Invention  of  the  Barometer,  1644. — We 

must  now  turn  to  quite  another  subject  on  which  new  light 
was  being  thrown  at  this  time.  Among  the  many  different 
mechanical  experiments  which  Galileo  made  during  his  life, 
there  had  been  ooe  with  a  common  pump  which  puzzled 
him  very  much,  and  which  he  had  never  been  able  to 
explain. 

You  know  that  if  you  put  the  mouth  of  a  sfjuirt  in  water 
and  pull  back  the  handle,  the  water  rises  up  into  the  tube. 
That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  you  leave  a  space  inside  the  squirt 
quite  empty  without  any  air  in  it,  the  water  rushes  in. 
In  the  same  way,  water  may  be  made  to  rise  up  a  long 
tube  standing  with  its  open  end  in  a  pond  or  basin,  by 
drawing  up  a  tight-fitting  stopper  a,  Fig.  14,  called  a  piston, 
and  so  driving  the  air  out  at  the  top  and  leaving  a  vacuum 
inside  the  tube.  But  Galileo  found  that  as  soon  as  the 
water  had  risen  up  to  the  height  of  about  34  feet  it  wouJd  ^ 
not  mount  any  higher,  even  though  the  tube  between  the  I 
surface  of  the  water  c,  and  the  piston  a,  had  no  air  in  it  I 
He  could  not,  however,  find  out  why  the  water  should  stop  I 
rising  just  at  this  pomt,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  d 
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that  his  friend  and  foUower  Tonicelli  (bom  1608),  who  n-as 
a  mailiematical  professor  at  Florence,  hit  upon  the  reasoa 

Torriceili  asked  himself, 
'AVhy  does  the  water  rise  in 
the  tube  at  all?  something 
must  force  it  up."  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  thai  air  must 
weigh  something,  and  that  it 
might  be  this  weight  on  the 
open  surface  of  the  water  which 
forced  the  water  up  the  pump 
where  there  was  no  air  press- 
ing it  down.  To  understand 
this  you  must  picture  to  your- 
lelf  all  the  air  round  our 
globe  to  be  pressing  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  Now,  so  long  as  the 
tube  also  is  full  of  air  the 
surface  of  the  water  will  all 
be  equally  pressed  down,  and 
so  will  remain  at  one  level  , 
at  w  B  w.     But  when  the  pis-      ''='«'"  'o*''''^''  fhtww"*]]!  Hk. 

\  wnn,  NiUunI  leiclaTUiewiKr. 

ton  k  15  drawn  up,  it  pushes 

the  air  above  it  out  of  the  tube,  and  so  lifts  the  weight  off 
B,  the  water  at  which  will  immediately  be  forced  up  the 
tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  water  outside  from  W 
to  w.  This  will  go  on  till  the  water  has  risen  about  34  feet 
to  c,  and  then  the  column  of  water  c  e  in  the  lube  will 
press  as  heavily  on  the  water  at  b  as  the  air  does  on  the 
water  outside  from  w  to  w,  so  all  the  waier  w  b  w  will 
a^n  be  equally  pressed  upon,  and  no  further  rise  will  take 
place  in  the  tuba 
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When  Tomcelli  had  come  to  this  conclusion  it  occurred  ' 
to  him  that  if  it  was  really  the  weight  of  the  air  which  sup- 
ported the  colutnn  of  water,  it  ought  to  lift  mercury  or 
quicksilver,  which  is  fourteen  times  heavier,  to  one-four- 
teenth of  the  height     So  he  took  some  mercury,  and  filling 
a  tube  A,  about  34  inches  long,  with  it,  he  turned  the  tube 
upside  down  into  a  basin  of  mercury,  which  being  open  was 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.     The   mercury  began 
at  once   to   sink  in  the  tube,   i 
and  finally  settled  down  at  1^  4 
about   30   inches   above   that  I 
in    the    basin.      This   was   a    ' 
beautiful  experiment,  and  pro- 
ved almost    to    demonstration 
tiiat  the  weight  of  ordinary  air 
is  sufficient  to  keep  a  column 
of  mercury  at  a  height  of  30 
inches   in  vacuum      He   had 
now  therefore  made  an  instru- 
ment which  would  measure  the 
weight  of  the  air,  and  as  our 
atmosphere  varies  in  weight  ac- 
cording as  the  weather  is  cold 
or  hot,    or    damp    or    dry,   a 
column    of   this    kind    would 
be   higher  when   the   air  was 
TurricdU's  Eiperimeni  (Canoi).       Heavy,  3nd  lower  when  it  was 
light     He  kept  this  apparatus 
always  in  one  place,  and  when  the  mercury  rose  above  the 
30  inches  he  concluded  that  the  air  outside  was  heavy; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  sank,  this  showed  him  that  the  sir 
was  light     When  once  this  was  discovered  it  was  easy  to 
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maik  off  inches  and  parts  ofinches  on  the  side  of  the  tube,  so 
83  to  reckon  how  much  the  mercury  rose  and  fell  each  day. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  barometer,  by 
which  we  measure  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  people  would  believe 
that  anything  so  invisible  as  air  could  affect  the 
mercury,  but  this  was  at  last  clearly  proved  by 
a  man  named  Perrier,  who  carried  a  baro- 
meter to  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  in  Auvergne.  As  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  reaches  to  a  great  height  in  [he  atmo- 
sphere, it  has,  of  course,  less  air  resting  upon 
it  than  the  valley  below  has,  and  so  the  mer- 
cury when  carried  to  this  height  not  being 
pressed  so  much  up  the  tube,  fell  nearly  3 
inches,  and  then  rose  again  gradually  as  M. 
Perrier  came  down  into  the  valley  below,  where 
there  was  a  greater  weight  of  air  This  ex- 
periment, which  was  suggested  by  the  famous 
French  writer  Pascal, confirmed  Toiricelli's  theory, 
and  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  the  weight 
of  the  air  which  caused  the  mercury  to  rise, 

If  now,  after  reading  this  account,  you  go  / 
and  look  at  an  ordinary  upright  barometer  (Fig.  ft^j^k^l 
16),  you  will  perhaps  be  piuzled  by  finding  it\^ 
all  enclosed  in  wood,  and  you  will  ask  how  the 
air  can  get  to  the  mercury  to  press  it  down ;  p^  ,j^ 
but  if  you  look  carefully  at  the  wooden  box  at  Ordiiury  nprijht 
the  bottom,  you  will  find  a  small  hole  in  the  w^"n>vlrine 
wood,  often  having  a  small  plug  of  paper  in  it  iiipafmereory. 
to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  through  this  hole,  '^^th'ek^oT 
even  stuffed  up  as  it  is,  the  pressure  of  the  air 
can  act.      The  space  between  the  top  of  the  column  of 
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mercury  (b,  Fig.  15)  and  the  end  of  the  tube  is  a  vantum, 
01  a  space  with  scarcely  any  air  in  it,  and  is  still  called  v' 
Torriceilian  vacuum. 

iQTentioii  of  the  ThermomeUT. — The  date  of  the 
invention  of  the  thermometer  (or  instrument  to  measure 
heat)  is  so  uncertain  that  it  will  be  best  to  speak  of  it  here 
in  connection  with  the  barometer.  Galileo  is  said  lo  have 
made  the  first  thermometer,  which  was  simply  a  tube  with 
a  bulb  at  the  end  standing  upside  down  in  a  basin  of  water. 
The  bulb  was  filled  with  air,  and  when  heat  was  applied  to 
it,  it  expanded  and  drove  back  the  water  in  the  tube  A 
few  years  afterwards  a  Dutchman  named  Drebbet  made 
thermometers  with  spirits  of  wine  in  them,  and  finally,  in 
1670,  mercury  was  used.  Mercurial  ihetmometers  have 
the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  filled  with  mercury,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tube  is  quite  empty,  all  the  air  being  driven  out 
by  heating  the  mercury  till  it  completely  fills  the  tube,  and 
then  melting  the  end  so  as  to  close  it.  When  the  mer- 
cury cools  it  contracts  and  a  vacuum  is  left  above  it  After- 
wards, when  the  bulb  of  this  thermometer  is  heated,  the 
mercury  expands  and  rises  in  the  tube ;  when  it  is  chilled' 
it  contracts  and  falls. 

The  thermometer  was  not  of  any  great  use  till  early 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  three  men,  Fahrenheit,  Celsiti^' 
and  Rdaumur,  measured  off  the  tube  into  degrees,  so  that 
the  exact    rise  and    fall    could    be    known,     Celsius   and 
Reaumur  took  the  melting  point  of  ice  as  zero  or  o"  of  their 
scale,  but  Fahrenheit  took  his  from  a  mixture  of  snow  ani 
salt,  which  was  the  greatest  cold  he  knew  how  to  obtainfj 
For  this  reason  32°  is  the  freezing  point  of  water  in 
Fahrenheit  thermometer,  and  his  other  divisions  are  different 
from  those  of  Celsius  or  Reaumur,     Celsius's  scale  is  the 
one  now  used  all  over  the  Continent^  and  scientific 
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wish  to  introduce  it  into  England,  because  it  is  so  much 
more  simple  than  Fahrenheit's.  It  is  called 'centigrade,' 
hundred  steps,  because  the  tube  is  so  divided  that 
there  are  exactly  100°  between  the  freezing  and  the  boil- 
ing point 

Otto  Ouericke  invents  the  Air-pump,  1660. — The 
Torricellian  vacuum  in  the  barometer  was  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  simply  filling  a  glass  tube  more  than  30  inches 
long  with  mercury,  and  then  turning  it  upside  down  into  a 
basin  of  the  same,  so  that  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  fell  to  30  inches,  and  an  empty 
space  was  left  at  the  top.  But  in  1650, 
a  vciy  few  years  after  Tonicelli's  experi- 
iXnent,  Otto  Guericke,  a  magistrate  of 
Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  made  another  step 
in  advance  and  invented  the  air-pump, 
an  apparatus  by  which  air  can  be  drawn 
out  of  a  vessel,  leaving  it  almost  empty. 
Fig.  1 7  is  the  simplest  kind  of  air-pump, 
and  the  way  it  works  is  not  difficult  lo  I 
understand.  At  the  bottom  is  a  glass 
,«hich  has  a  round  barrel  or  cylinder 
9  B,  fixed  on  the  top  of  it.  In  the  cylin- 
der is  a  tight-fitting  piston,  c  c,  like  the 
one  in  the  suction-tube  p.  115,  only  that 
this  one  has  in  it  a.  valve  or  door,  d.  . 
There  is  also  another  valve,  e^  at  the  place  ''''  ^p^^i^j^'"'* 
where  the  cylmder  and  glass  jar  meet, 
uid  both  these  valves  open  upwards.  Now  suppose  we 
Btart  with  both  valves  shut  and  the  piston  c  c  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  resting  on  the  valve,  e.  Then  if  we 
pull  the  piston  gradually  up,  the  valve  d  will  be  kept  shut 
by  the  air  outside  pressing  upon  it,  and  so  the  piston  will 
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drive  the  air  between  B  and  B  out  of  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  If  the  valve  ^remained  also  shut  there  would  now 
be  a  vacuum,  or  space  without  air,  in  the  cylinder  b  ;  but 
this  will  not  be  so,  because  the  air  in  the  jar  below,  being " 
no  longer  kept  do\vn  by  air  above  it,  will  expand,  and 
forcing  up  the  valve  t  will  fill  the  whole  of  the  jar  and  the 
cylinder  with  expanded  air. 

Now  bring  down  the  piston  e  c  again  and  observe  what 
will  happen.  The  thin  air  in  the  cylinder  will  be  pressed 
down  upon  the  valve  e  and  will  shut  it,  and  then,  not  being 
able  to  get  down  into  the  jar,  it  will  force  up  the  valve  d 
again,  and  escape  out  at  the  top.  The  piston  will  now  be 
resting  once  more  upon  the  vaJve  e;  but  the  glass  jar  will 
have  much  less  air  in  it  tJian  it  had  at  lirst,  because  it  will 
have  lost  all  that  which  went  up  into  the  cylinder  and  was 
pressed  out  at  the  top.  You  have  only  to  repeat  this 
process  and  more  air  still  will  be  drawn  out,  and  thus  by 
moving  the  piston  up  and  down  you  gradually  empty  the 
glass  jar.  You  cannot  get  quite  all  the  air  out,  because 
there  must  be  enough  left  to  push  open  the  valve  e  when 
you  pull  the  piston  up,  but  you  can  go  on  till  there  is  very 
little  indeed.  Air-pumps  are  now  constructed,  by  which  all 
but  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  air  can  be  drawn  out  and 
a  vacuum  left  which  is  almost  perfect ;  but  we  are  speaking 
of  the  one  Guericke  made,  which  was  like  the  one  1  have 
described,  only  more  complicated,  and  he  worked  it  under 
water  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  air  should  creep  in  at  the 

The  Experiment  of  the  Magdeburg  Hemispheres.— 

The  first  experiment  which  Guericke  made  with  his  air- 
pump  was  to  prove  that  tlie  atmosphere  round  our  earth  is 
pressing  down  upon  us  heavily  and  equally  In  all  directions. 
To  do  tliis  he  took  two  hollow  metal  hemispheres,  like  the 
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Iwo  halves  of  an  orange  with  the  inside  taken  out.  These 
hemispheres  fitted  tightly  together,  so  Ihat  no  air  could  pass 
in  or  out  when  they  were  shut  Outside  He  fastened  rings 
to  hold  by,  so  as  to  pull  them  apart,  and  at  the  end  of  one 
hemisphere  he  fixed  a  tap  which  fitted  on  to  his  air-pump. 
I  Now,  as  long  as  there  was  air  inside  the  closed  globe  the 
0  halves  came  apart  quite  easily ;  but  when  he  had  drawn 
ir  with  the  air-pump  and  turned  off  the  tap  so  as  to 
»ve  a  vacuum  inside,  it  required  immense  strength  to  drag 
e  globe  into  two  parts.  This  showed  that  the  atmosphere 
s  pressing  heavily  on  every  side  of  the  globe,  forcing  the 
a  halves  firmly  together,  and  as  there  was  no  air  inside  to 
ast  this  pressure,  the  person  trying  to  separate  them  had 
D  force  back,  as  it  were,  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
1  gel  them  apart.  As  Gucricke  was  burgomaster  of 
igdeburg,  this  experiment  has  always  been  called  '  the  ex- 
it of  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres.' 
Tha  first  Eleatrical  Hachine  made  by  Guericke. — 
You  will  remember  that  Gilbert  had  shown  in  1600  that 
sulphur  and  many  other  bodies,  when  they  are  rubbed,  will 
attract  light  substances.  Since  his  time  very  lillle  notice 
had  been  taken  of  this  fact,  till  Guericke  invented  the  first 
rough  electrical  machine  in  1673,  He  made  a  globe  of 
sulphur  which  turned  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  by  pressing  a 
cloth  against  it  with  his  hand  as  it  went  round  he  caused 
the  sulphur  to  become  charged  with  electricity.  His 
apparatus  was  very  rough,  but  it  led  to  better  ones  being 
made;  and  some  years  later,  in  1740,  a  man  named 
Hawksbee  substituted  a  glass  globe  for  the  sulphur  and  a 
piece  of  silk  for  the  cloth,  and  in  this  way  electrical 
machines  were  made  much  like  those  we  now  use. 

Guericke  also  discovered  that  bodies  charged  with  the 
•ame  kind  of  electricity  repel  each  other.     If  you  hang  a 
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piece  of  paper,  or  better  still,  a  pith  ball  a,  upon  a  silk 
thread  d,  and  hold  near  to  it  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  c  nibbed 
with  dry  flannel,  you  will  find  that  the  ball  will  at  first  be 
attracted  towards  the  sealing-wax  as  in  i,  Fig.  i8,  but  after 
a  few  moments  it  will  be  repelled  and  will  draw  back  as  in 
2  ;  nor  will  it  approach  the  sealing-wax  again  till  it  has  been 
near  to  some  other  body,  and  given  the  electricity  it  has 
received.  Thus  an  electrical  body,  as  Gucricke  pointed 
out,  attracts  one  that  is  not  electrified,  but  repels  it  again  as 
soon  as  it  has  filled  it  with  electricity  like  itself.     He  n 


also  the  first  to  notice  the  spark  of  fire  and  crackling  souiM 
which  are  produced  by  electricity  when  it  passes  between  P 
bodies  which  do  not  touch  each  other. 

Foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Iiondon  and 
other  Academies  of  Soience,  1645. — We  must  now  return 
to  England,  where  about  this  time  a  society  was  founded, 
which,  though  it  seemed  insignificant  at  the  time,  had  in  the 
end  a  great  influence  upon  science.  In  the  year  1642  ibe 
unfortunate  King  Charles  I.  began  that  civil  war  with  his 
people  which  ended  in  his  being  beheaded  on  Januaiy  30, 
1649.  During  these  years  all  England  was  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  and  confusion,  and  in  London  especially  the  riots 
and  disturbances  made  it  almost  impossible  for  quiet  and 
studious  people  to  live  in  peace.     Il  was  under  these  cir- 
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that  a  small  group  of  scientific  men,  among 
whom  were  Robert  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  ajjd  Dr. 
Hooke,  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  began  to  meet 
together  privately  to  try  and  forget  public  troubles  in 
discussing  science.  They  assembled  first  in  London  in 
1645,  but  soon  moved  to  Oxford  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
istant  riots,  and  continued  to  meet  there  till  i66a,  after 
le  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  they  settled  in  London 
'and  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  Society  under  a 
charter  from  the  king. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  science  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  and  which  is  still  the  leading  scientific 
society  of  England.  The  following  account  of  its  early 
meetings  is  thus  ^ven  by  Dr.  Wallis,  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers, '  Our  business,'  he  says,  '  was  (precluding  matters  of 
theology  and  Stale  affairs)  to  discourse  and  consider  of 
philosophical  enquiries,  and  such  as  related  thereunto :  as 
Physick,  Analomy,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Navigation, 
Staticks,  Magneticks,  Chymicks,  Mechanicks,  and  Natural 
Experiments ;  with  the  state  of  these  studies,  and  their 
cultivation  at  home  and  abroad.  We  then  discoursed  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  valves  in  the  veins,  the  vense 
lactse,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  Copemican  hypothesis,  the 
iiature  of  comets  and  new  stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
oval  shape  (as  it  then  appeared)  of  Saturn,  the  spots  on  the 
sun  and  its  turning  on  its  own  axis,  the  inequaUties  and 
selenography  of  the  moon,  the  several  phases  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  the  improvement  of  telescopes  and  grinding  of 
glasses  for  that  purpose,  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  vacuities  and  Nature's  abhorrence  thereof, 
the  Torricellian  experiment  in  quicksilver,  the  descent  of 
tmry  bodies  and  the  degrees  of  acceleration  therein,  with 
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divers  other  tilings  of  like  nature,  some  of  which  were  then 
but  new  discoveries,  and  others  not  so  generally  known  and 
embraced  as  they  now  are;  with  other  things  appertaining 
to  what  hath  been  called  the  New  Philosophy,  which,  from 
the  times  of  Galileo  at  Florence  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
(Lord  Verulam)  in  England,  hath  been  much  cultivated  in 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  other  paits  abroad,  as  well  as 
with  us  in  England' 

How  well  we  can  picture  from  this  account  (written  in 
1696),  the  pleasure  which  this  Ihtle  group  of  men,  weary  of 
the  quarrels  and  bloodshed  of  the  times,  felt  in  discussing 
and  investigating  those  laws  of  nature  which  seem  to  bring 
us  into  the  calm  presence  of  an  Almighty  Unchanging 
Power  far  above  the  petty  wTangltngs  of  man  !  The  Royal 
Society  has  become,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  grandest 
scientific  bodies  in  the  world;  but  it  has  probably  never 
held  more  earnest  or  enthusiastic  meetings  than  in  the  small 
lodgings  at  Oxford  where  it  first  took  its  rise  in  the  nudst 
of  civil  war. 

England  was  not  long  the  only  country  which  had  ■ 
scientific  society.  Italy  had  aheady  had  two  in  the  time  O 
Galileo  and  Torricelli,  but  they  had  soon  been  broken  op 
again.  In  Germany,  the  'Imperial  Academy  of  the  Curious 
in  Nature'  was  founded  in  i66z  ;  and  in  1666  the  famous 
'  French  Academy  of  Sciences'  was  legally  established  \if  j 
the  French  Government  in  Paris. 

All  these  societies  were  a  great  help  in  spreading  the^ 
knowledge  of  scientific  discoveries.  Men  who  before  were  ' 
unable  to  publish  what  they  knew,  now  sent  or  read  their 
papers  to  tliose  who  could  understand  and  appreciate  them. 
The  Royal  Society  began  from  the  first  to  pubhsh  useful 
memoirs  in  their  Philosophical  Transactions;  and  in  i66g 
we  find  them  bringing  out  the  works  of  an  Italian  anatomist. 
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Malpighi,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  and  who  sent 
to  them  works  which  he  could  not  afford  to  publish  in  Italy. 
By  this  means  the  information  scattered  about  the  world 
was  gathered  together,  and  men  were  encouraged  to  seek 
out  new  truths  when  there  was  a  chance  of  theii  being 
known  and  appreciated. 

Among  the  earlier  members  of  the  Royal  Society  there 
irere  some  whose  discoveries  we  must  now  consider.  These 
were  Boyle  and  Hooke,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
John  Mayow,  whose  experiments  in  chemistry  are  especially 
interesting  ;  Ray,  Grew,  and  Malpighi,  naturalists  and  ana- 
tomists J  the  Dutch  astronomer  Huyghens ;  the  English 
astronomer  Halley,  and  last,  but  not  least,  England's  great 
philosopher,  Sir  Isaac  NewtoiL 


Chit/  Works  cennilteii.—Ganot'i  '  Physics."  1 87  j  ;   Balfour  Slevatt 

1  'Heal,'  1871;  Rossilei's   'Physics,'  1870;  Baden  Powell's  '  His- 

1017  of  Nal.  Philosophy,' etc  ;  Cuvier,  'Histoire  dc*  Sciences,'  elc; 

■  HiiL  of  Royal  Society ;'  Thomson's  '  Hist,  of  Royal  Society,' 
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SCIENCE   OF  THE  SEV 


CENTURY   (continued).  1 


Boyle — Hooke — John  Mayow, 

Boyle's  Law  of  the  CompreBsibility  of  Gases,  18i 

— The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  seventh  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  was 
born  in  i6z6.  He  had  very  delicate  health,  and  when  quite 
young  travelled  much  abroad  and  learned  there  a  great  deal 
about  science  even  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  Galileo's  discoveries,  and  was 
in  Florence  when  thai  great  astronomer  died  in  1641. 

After  his  return  to  England,  when  he  was  at  Oxford,  he 
read  an  account  of  Guericke's  air-pump,  and  was  so  de- 
lighted with  this  new  discovery  that  he  set  lo  work  at  once 
to  make  one  without  ever  having  seen  the  oiiginaL  He 
succeeded  so  well,  with  the  help  of  his  friend  and  assistant 
Dr.  Hooke,  that  his  air-pump  became  famous,  and  many 
WTiters  have  by  mistake  given  him  the  credit  of  being  the 
inventor.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  Guericke  was  the 
first  lo  hit  upon  this  instrument;  Boyle  only  improved  il^. 
and  made  with  it  many  very  valuable  experiments  upon 
weight  and  nature  of  air.  These  are  too  many  and  lenj 
for  us  to  examine  here;  but  there  is  one  law  about  the' 
compression  of  gases  which  you  will  find  connected  with 
Boyle's  name  in  all  books  on  physics,  and  which  you  ought 
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to  understand  Boyle  knew  from  Torricelli's  experiment 
that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  air  close  down 
to  our  earth,  is  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  30  inches  of 
mercuiy  in  a  tube  (sec  p.  116).  Now  he  wished  to  find  out 
how  much  air  is  eompresi^d,  or  forced  into  a  smaller  space, 
when  more  weight  is  put  upon  it,  and  to  discover  this 
he  devised  the  following  ex- 
periment He  took  a  tube  a', 
open  at  the  long  end  and  fuU 
of  ordinary  air,  and  by  putting 
a  little  mercury  into  the  tube 
and  shaking  it  carefully  till  it 
settled  at  the  bottom,  he  cut 
off  a  small  quantity  of  air 
between  b  and  c.  This  air 
was  of  course  still  under  the 
usual  weight  of  the  atmo-  j[^%^„ 
sphere,  which  pressed  down  'P"" 
upon  the  mercury  through  the 
open  end  of  the  tube.  But 
the  mercury  did  not  add  to  j  ^ 
the  weight  because  it  stood 
at  the  same  height   on   both  |* 

sides  of  the  tube,  and  so  was        c   ^    jj 
evenly  balanced.  ^T 

He  next  added  more  mer-  ^^^ 

cury,  till  it  stood    30  inches 

higher  in  the  long  end  than  in  the  short  one  (as  seen  in  a*). 
The  air  between  b  and  c  was  now  pressed  down  twice  as 
much  as  before,  for  it  had  the  30  inches  of  mercury  weigh- 
ing upon  it,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere,  which  equalled 
another  30  inches.  Boyle  found  that  this  double  pressure 
had  squeezed  It  into  half  the  space  ip  c,  Fig.  a');  in  other 
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words,  by  doubling  the  pressure  he  had  halved  the  volume  ef 
the  air.  He  then  poured  in  30  inches  more  mercuij-, 
making  the  pressure  three  times  as  great  as  at  first,  and  he 
found  the  air  was  now  compressed  into  one-third  of  the 
space  it  had  filled  at  tirsL  And  this  he  proved  to  be  the 
law  of  compression  of  air  and  of  all  gases,  that  the  volume  of 
fl^iM(lhatis,  the  space  ilfAh)  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  the 
waght  upon  it  is  increased.  If  you  double  thepressureyouhalve 
the  volume ;  if  you  halve  the  pressure  you  double  the  volume. 

This  law  of  the  compressibility  of  gases  is  known  as 
Boyl^s  Law,  or  sometimes  as  Marrioltis  Law,  because  a 
Frenchman  named  Marriotte  also  discovered  it  some  years 
later  without  knowing  that  Boyle  had  done  so.  It  is  not 
always  absolutely  true,  but  we  cannot  slop  to  discuss  the 
exceptions  here;  you  will  find  them  in  books  on  physics 
and  chemistry.  !■ 

Boyle  and  Hooke  both  gave  much  time  to  the  study  |^| 
chemistry.  Hooke  published  a  theory  in  1665  that  air  acJH 
upon  substances  when  they  are  heated,  and  so  produces  fire; 
for,  said  he,  in  making  charcoal,  although  the  wood  is  in- 
tensely heated  and  glows  brightly,  yet  so  long  as  the  air  is 
kept  away  it  will  not  be  consumed.  Boyle  also  proved  that 
a  candle  will  not  bum,  nor  animals  breathe,  without  air. 
He  found  that  when  he  put  mice  and  sparrows  into  his  air. 
pump,  and  then  drew  out  the  air,  they  died  ;  and  that  flies, 
bees,  and  even  worms,  became  insensible ;  while  fish, 
though  they  lived  longer  than  the  mice,  soon  turned  on  their 
backs  and  ceased  to  live.  He  also  put  a  bird  under  a  glass 
vessel  full  of  air,  and  it  died  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  life,  and 
Boyle  began  to  think  that  just  as  a  candle-flame  cannot  be 
kept  up  without  air,  so  there  must  be  some  vital  tire  in  the 
heart  which  is  extinguished  when  air  is  shut  out  from  it. 


JOH,V  MAYOW. 


This  opinion  he  discussed  at  the  Oxford  meetings,  and  a 

fcjoung  physician  named  John  Mayow  listened  very  eagerly, 

P-and  then  went  home  and  set  himself  to  try  and  find  out 

what  this  stiange  power  in  the  air  could  be,  without  which 

neither  fire  nor  animals  could  exist 

Hayow'B  Experimenta  on  Bespiratioii  and  Com- 
bostion,  1045-1879. — John  Mayow's  private  histoiy  is  very 
short  He  was  born  in  Cornwall  in  1645  ;  he  became  a 
feliovf  of  All  Souis',  Oxford,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in 
Bath ;  and  finally  he  died  at  the  house  of  an  apothecary  in 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  m  1679,  before  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  This  is  all  we  know  about  his  life ;  but 
he  must  have  been  a  diligent  worker  and  a  real  lover  of 
science,  for  though  he  died  so  young  he  left  behind  him  an 
account  of  a  number  of  experiments  and  discoveries  which 
entitled  him  to  be  called  the  greatest  chemist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  I  wish  we  could  go  through  all  his 
experiments,  for  they  form  a  most  beautiful  lesson  of  the 
earnest  and  painstaking  way  in  which  God's  laws  should  be 
investigated.  Mayow  never  made  a  careless  experiment;  he 
never  thrust  in  his  own  guesses  when  it  was  possible  to  work 
out  the  truth ;  he  went  od  patiently  step  by  step,  taking 
every  care  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  never  restmg  till  he  had 
got  to  the  bottom  of  his  difficulties.  Let  us  now  take  some 
of  his  experiments  on  combustion,  or  burning,  and  respiration, 
or  breathing,  and  try  and  follow  them  as  carefully  as  he  did. 
It  seemed  to  him  clear  from  the  experiments  of  Boyle 
and  Hooke  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  air  which 
gave  rise  to  flame  and  breath,  and  that  this  could  only  be  a 
small  part  of  the  air,  since  a  candle  when  put  under  a  bell- 
glass  went  out  long  before  all  the  air  was  gone.  He  first  of 
all  satisfied  himself  by  experiments  that  this  gas  which 
burnt,  and  which  he  called  fire-air,  was  not  only  in  the 
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atmosphere,  but  existed  in  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  and  also  in 
many  acids ;  and  then  he  set  to  work  to  discover  how  much 
of  it  there  was  in  ordinary  air.  To  do  this  he  took  a  piece 
of  camphor,  with  some  tinder  dipped  in  melted  sulphur, 
and  placed  it  on  a  little  platfonn  hung  inside  a  bell-jar  (see 
Fig.  20).  He  then  lowered  the  bell-jar  into  a  basin  of 
water,  having  first  put  a  siphon  or  bell-tube  under  the  bell- 
jar  to  let  out  enough  air  for  the  water  to  rise.  Then  he 
took  the  tube  out,  leaving  the  water  at  the  same  height 
inside  and  outside  the  jar,  while  the  rest  of  the  jar  above  1 
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the  water  was  full  of  air.  He  now  held  up  a  burning-glass, 
and  brought  the  sun's  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  camphor  and 
tinder  till  it  grew  hot  and  burst  into  a  flame.  As  it  burnt 
he  noticed  that  at  first  the  water  inside  the  jar  sank  down, 
because  the  air,  being  heated,  expanded  and  took  up  more 
room.  Then  after  a  lime  the  camphor  ceased  to  bum,  the 
jar  cooled  down,  and  the  water  rose  again  higher  than  before, 
till  it  stood  above  the  water  outside.  The  camphor  was  not 
all  consumed,  but  when  he  tried  ■to  light  it  again  he  could 
not  succeed.  Why  was  thisi*  'Because,'  said  Mayow, 
'there  are  hq fire-air  particles  left  in  the  jar  to  make  the 
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camphor  bum,  and  the  using  up  of  these  particles  has  made 
the  rest  of  the  air  shrink  and  take  up  less  space.' 

He  now  wished  to  compare  burning  with  breathing,  so 
he  put  a  mouse  in  a  cage  and  hung  it  inside  the  bell-jar, 
which  he  arranged  over  the  water  as  before.  Little  by  little 
as  the  mouse  breathed  the  water  crept  up  inside  the  jar, 
until  when  it  had  risen  to  a  certain  height  the  mouse  drooped 
and  died.  It  was  dear,  therefore,  that  animals  in  breath- 
ing use  up  some  portion  of  the  air.  But  is  it  the  same 
portion  which  the  flame  uses  ?  Many  people  would  have 
jumped  at  this  conclusion,  but  Mayow  was  not  content  til! 
be  had  proved  it  by  another  experiment.  He  put  a  lighted 
candle  and  a  mouse  together  inside  the  bell-jar.  The  water 
now  rose  much  faster  than  before  ;  the  candle  went  out  first, 
and  then  the  mouse  drooped  as  soon  as  the  water  had  risen 
to  the  same  height  as  in  the  other  experiment.  He  was 
now  certain  that  the  candle  and  mouse  both  used  up  the 
same  fire-air  particles ;  but  to  make  still  more  sure,  he  put 
a  candle  under  a  beil-jar  where  the  air  had  been  spoiled  by 
breathing,  and  it  went  out  directly. 

His  next  step  was  to  try  whether  air  was  lighter  or 
heavier  after  ih^  fire-air  had  been  used  up.  To  do  this  he 
put  two  mice  into  the  jar,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at 
tfie  bottom  ;  the  one  at  the  lop  drooped  and  died,  while  the 
Other  was  still  breathing.  This  proved  that  the  air  which 
had  lost  its  fire-air  particles  was  lighter  and  rose  to  the  lop, 
so  that  the  top  mouse  could  no  longer  breathe.  By  these 
and  a  great  many  other  experiments  Mayow  proved  that  air 
is  made  up  of  two  portions — the  one  which  supports  flame  and 
life  being  comparatively  heaiy  ;  and  the  other  light  and  use- 
less for  burning  or  breathing :  this  last  was  the  largest  portion. 
I  want  you  to  notice  this  particularly,  because  you  wilt  see 
by  and  by  that  Mayow  had  really  discovered  and  described 
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two  gases.  The  one  which  he  called  fire-air  was  oxygen, 
which  was  not  known  to  other  chemists  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  later,  and  the  other  and  lighter  one  is  now 
called  nitrogen. 

Having  now  proved  that  an  anitnal  in  breathing  uses  up 
the  same  part  of  the  air  which  a  candle  does  in  burning 
Mayow  wanted  next  to  know  what  thisy?rc-^Jj>  did  inside  the 
animal  Harvey,  as  you  remember,  had  proved  that  the 
blood  passes  through  the  lungs  and  there  meets  the  air  which 
we  draw  in  at  each  breath.  Here  then,  said  Mayow,  the 
fire-air  particles  must  come  in  contact  with  the  blood,  and, 
joining  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  with  the  fat  of  a 
candle,  must  cause  the  heat  of  the  blood.  If  any  one  wants 
to  prove  this  let  him  run  fast  He  will  find  that  he  is 
obhged  to  breath  more  quickly  and  draw  more  air  into  his 
lungs,  which  will  soon  make  his  blood  hotter  and  move 
more  quickly,  till  his  whole  body  glows  with  warmth.  But 
if  this  mixture  of  the  air  with  the  blood  does  really  take 
place,  the  arteries  into  which  blood  has  just  flowed  from  the 
lungs  and  heart  ought  to  be  full  of  air;  and  this  is  easily 
proved  to  be  the  case  by  putting  warm  arterial  blood  under 
an  air-pump,  where  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  outside 
air  is  taken  off,  innumerable  bubbles  rise  out  of  the  blood 
as  fast  as  they  can  come. 

In  this  way,  by  careful  experiments  and  reasoning,  Mayow 
succeeded  in  proving  that  fire-air  {or  oxygen)  is  the  chief 
agent  in  combustion  and  respiration.  If  he  had  not  died  so 
young  he  might  have  become  more  known,  and  men  might 
have  studied  his  discoveries,  which  he  pubUshed  in  1674. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  spread  his  know- 
ledge, and  a  false  theory  of  combustion  caused  his  work  to  j 
be  forgotten  for  many  a  long  year. 

Theory  of '  Phlogiston,'  1680-1723. — This  theory  w 
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proposed  by  two  very  eminent  chemists,  John  Joachim 
Becher  (1615-1682)  and  Ernest  Stahl  (1660-1734)- 
Emest  Stahl  in  particular  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  per- 
severance, and  he  did  a  great  deal  for  the  study  of  chemistry 
by  collecting  a  great  number  of  facts  about  the  way  in  which 
different  substances  combine  together,  and  by  arranging  these 
&cts  into  a  system.  But  his  theory  of  combustion  was  a 
very  misleading  one,  although  it  had  a  germ  of  truth  in  it 
Stahl  imagined  that  all  bodies  which  would  bum  contained 
an  invisible  substance  which  he  called  'Phlogiston^  and  that 
when  a  body  was  burnt  it  gave  up  its  phlogiston  into  the 
air,  and  could  only  regain  it  by  taking  it  out  of  the  air  or  some 
Other  substance.  It  would  only  confuse  you  to  try  and 
understand  how  this  theory  explained  some  of  the  facts  of 
chemistiy.  You  will  see  at  once  one  which  it  did  not  explain, 
namely,  why  a  body  should  grow  heavier  when  it  is  burnt,  as 
Geber,  1500  years  before,  had  shown  it  does.  It  seemed, 
however,  to  answer  so  well  in  a  great  many  problems,  that 
chemists  believed  in  it  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and 
Mayow's  true  explanation  was  forgotten  till  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  fresh  experiments  brought  it  again  to  the 
front 

Ciiif  Warkt  comiiltid. — Brandt's  ■  Manual  of  Chemislry' — Intro- 
faction;  Rodwell's  "Birth  of  Chemistiy;'  Veals  'On  Claims  of 
Modems  to  Discoveriei  in  Chemislry  and  Physiology,'  1798  ;  Birch's 
•Life  of  Boyle,"  1744;  Shaw's  'Philosophical  Works  of  Boyle,'  172S- 
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SCIENCE  OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY   (CONTINUED). 
Malpighi — Leeuwetihccck — Grew — Ray  and  Willughby. 

TJae  of  the  Uioroscope  by  Malpighi,  1661. — ^We  ha,W^ 

now  fairiy  left  behind  us  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  indeed,  the  experiments  of  Boyle  and 
Mayow  were  all  made  after  1650.  But  I  wish  especially 
to  remind  you  in  this  place  that  we  have  just  begun  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  because  it  will  help  you  to  re- 
member an  important  study  which  began  veiy  quietly  about 
this  time,  but  whicli  has  in  the  end  opened  out  to  us  an 
entirely  new  world  of  discovery.  In  the  year  1609,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  Galileo  brought  distant  worlds  Into 
view  by  the  use  of  the  telescope ;  and  in  like  manner  in  the 
year  1661,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  Malpighl, 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  revealed  the  wonders  of  infinitely 
minute  structures,  or  parts  of  Uving  bodies ;  enabling  men 
to  see  fibres,  vessels,  and  germs,  which  were  as  much 
hidden  before  by  their  minuteness  as  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
had  been  by  their  distance.  It  is  not  quite  certain  who 
invented  the  microscope  (juKphs,  little  ;  o-noiriia,  I  look) ;  but 
as  the  first  which  were  made  were  only  telescopes  (see  pt 
95),  with  lenses  of  such  a  focus  as  to  look  at  an  object  near 
instead  of  far  ofT,  any  one  may  easily  have  hit  upon  the 
idea.     The  important  point  was  the  use  made  of  them,  and 
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this,  as  (ai  35  regards  the  structure  of  li'nng  beings,  we  owe 
to  Malpighi. 

Marcello  Malpighi  was  bom  at  Crevalcuore,  near  Bologna, 
in  the  year  i6a8  ;  he  became  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Bologna  in  1656,  and  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  discoveries  in  Anatomy,  made  chiefly  by  the  use  of 
the  microscope  It  is  not  possible  without  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  to  understand  thoroughly  the  structures  which 
he  described,  but  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  general  idea 
of  the  work  he  did. 

One  of  his  first  experiments  was  the  examination  of  the 
general  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  stomach  of  a  frog, 
and  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  arteries 
■re  connected  with  the  veins  by  means  of  minute  lubes 
called  eapiUarits,  thus  proving  beyond  doubt  the  truth  ot 
Harvey's  doctrine.  His  next  work  was  to  study  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  (see  p.  1 1 1),  and  to  describe 
the  air-cells  from  which  the  blood  derives  its  oxygen.  If 
you  can  get  anyone  to  show  you  properly  under  the  micro- 
scope a  section  of  a  frog's  lung,  you  will  see  a  number  of 
round  spaces  bordered  by  a  delicate  partition ;  these  are 
sections  of  air-ceUs,  and  round  them  you  will  see  a  network 
of  minute  lubes.  Through  these  tubes  or  capillaries  the 
blood  flows  in  a  living  creature,  and  takes  up  oxygen  from 
the  air  through  the  coverings  or  membranes  of  the  air-cells 
and  capillaries,  giving  back  carbonic  acid  in  exchange  to 
be  breathed  out  into  the  atmosphere.  Malpiglii  was  the 
first  lo  point  out  these  air-cells,  and  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  the  blood  passes  over  ihem.  After  this  he  turned  his 
attention  lo  the  tongue,  and  pubhshed  in  1665  a  careful  de- 
scription of  all  ils  nerves,  vessels,  and  coverings.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  outside  layer  of  the  skin  or  epidermis 
of  the  negro  is  as  white  as  yours  sr  mine,  and  that  the 


colouring  matter  which  gives  him  his  dark  colour  is  con^ 
tained  in  a  deeper  layer  just  at  the  point  where  the  epiderma  I 
joins  the  dermis  or  real  fib- 
rous skin  beneath  (see  Fig. 
2  2.)  This  soft  layer  is  still 
called  the  '  Malpighian  layer,' 
and  the  different  colours  of 
the  skins  of  animals  are 
caused  by  little  cells  of  col- 
•'■"■ "-  ouring  matter  which  lie  buried 

Section  of  the  Skin  (Huiley.)  -^^  j|_ 

0,   EpidcTToiA.    h,   lu  deetwr  layEr*  or 

M alp ishiM  layer,  c,  Upper  mn  of      After  Malpichi  had  eiam- 

Uit  drrmis.  or  (rue  duo.     d  d.  Per-     .  '    ° 

tpiraiioB  ducB.  med  many  other  minute  struc- 

tures of  the  human  body,  he  began  next  to  study  insects, 
and  in  1669  he  published  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
silkworm.  With  his  microscope  he  discovered  the  small 
holes  or  pores  which  are  to  be  seen  along  both  sides  of  the 
body  of  an  insect,  and  he  found  that  these  pores  were  open- 
ings into  minute  air-tubes,  which  pass  into  every  part  of 
the  insect's  body,  and  form  a  breathing  apparatus.  He  also 
described  the  peculiar  vessels  in  which  the  silkworm  secretes 
the  juice  from  which  its  silk  is  made,  and  he  traced  the 
changes  which  the  different  parts  of  the  worm  undergo  as 
it  turns  into  the  moth.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  man  who 
attempted  to  trace  out  the  anatomy  of  such  small  creatures 
as  insects ;  a  study  to  which  men  now  often  devote  theiT 
whole  hves. 

But  grand  as  Malpighi's  discoveries  were,  a  Dutchman 
named  Leeuwenhceck  (bom  1632,  died  1713)  made  the 
microscope  tell  even  a  more  wonderful  tale,  for  he  detected 
in  water  and  in  the  insides  of  animals  tliose  extremely 
minute  beings  which  he  called  animalcules.  He  showed 
that  a  piece  of  the  soft  roe  of  the  cod-fish  not  bigger  tl 
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an  ordinary  gran  of  sand  might  contain  tm  thousand  of 
these  living  creatures.  When  such  tiny  beings  as  these 
could  be  seen  and  examined,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge 
that  I  did  not  speak  loo  strongly  when  I  said  that  the 
microscope  has  opened  out  to  us  a  new  and  marvellous 
world  of  life. 

Tegotable  Anatomy,  Grew  and  Malpigbi,  1670. — 
From  insects  Malpighi   next   turned  to  plants ;    and  it  is 
curious  that  at  about  the  same  lime  an  English  botanist 
fcaamed  Nehemiah  Grew  (bom  1628,  died   1711),  who  was 
r  Becretaiy  to  the  Royal  Society,  also  look  up  the  same  study , 
and  the  papers  of  the  two  men  were  laid  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  same  day  in    1670.     Malpighi's  complete 
work  was  afterwards  published  in  1674,  and  Grew's  in  16S2. 
The  investigations  of  these  two  men  agreed  in  many 
remarkable  points ;  they  had  both  of  them  examined  with 
great  care  the  flesh  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  of  plants,  and 
they  described  for  the  first  time  the  tiny  bags  or  cells  of 
which  every  part  of  a  plant  is  made,  and  which  you  may 
easily  see  for  yourself  if  you  put  a  very  thin  piece  of  the 
pulpy  part  of  an  apple,  or  better  sti!),  of 
the  pith  of  elder  under  the  microscope        V^^-Ni^^S.^ 
(see  Fig.  23).     They  had  abo  noticed      /Tv^ijci^tff^ 
the  long    tubes  which    lie    among    the       ^^^^f^5^T^ 
woody  fibres  in   the  stringy  or  fibrous  l\ii?^^V 

part  of  a  plant  and  in  the  veins  of  the  \il>^j^ 

leaves,  and  Grew  had  pointed  out  quite  v£:y 

truly  that  these  tubes,  which  are  called  criiuiar.iMltfmnnin 
vessth  or  ducts,  are  composed  of  p^i"ii'te.id«(Oii«r). 
strings  or  cells  which  have  grown  together  into  one  long 
cell  or  tube 

Grew  also  first  saw  those  beautiful  little  mouths  in  the 
skin  of  the  leaves  called  slomates,  which  open  when  the  air 
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is  damp,  and  serve  for  taking  in  and  giving  out  air  and 
moisture.  To  see  these  you  must  take  a  very  thin  piece  of 
the  skin  of  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  and  place  it  in  water 
under  the  microscope ;  you  will  see  a 
number  of  very  small  roundish  or  oval 
Spaces  (a.  Fig.  24),  and  if  you  watch 
carefully  you  will  most  likely  see  some 
of  them  open  in  the  water.  Grew  dis- 
covered these  sfomates  and  pointed  out 
their  use.  He  also  studied  very  care- 
fully the  way  in  which  seeds  begin  to 
■  sprout ;  but  on  this  point  Malpighi  did 
1  the  most,  for  he  watched  under  the 
microscope  the  whole  process  of  the 
growth  of  seeds,  and  described  all  the  different  states 
of  the  germ,  comparing  them  to  the  growth  of  a  chicken  in 
the  egg,  and  showing  how  much  an  egg  and  a  seed  resemble 
each  other  in  many  particulars. 

By  these  few  examples  you  can  form  an  idea  how  much 
Grew  and  Malpighi  did  towards  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  plants  or  Vegetable  Afiatoniy,  a  science  which  they  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  founded,  and  one  which  you  may 
work  at  yourself  with  the  help  of  a  fairly  good  microscope 
and  an  elementary  book  on  Botany.  If  you  will  do  this 
with  patience  and  care  you  will  be  well  repaid ;  for  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  dehcate  of  the  contrivances  of  Nature 
lie  hid  in  those  firail  flowers  which  we  gather  for  their  scent 
and  beauty,  and  fling  away  without  imagining  what  wonder- 
ful structures  they  can  reveal  to  us  even  when  dead  and 
withered. 

Classiflo&tiou  of  Plants  and  Animala  by  Ray  and 
Willughby,  1693-1706. — We  now  come  to  the  history  of 
two  friends,  which  is  in  itself  a  pleasure  to  dwell  upon,  even 
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not  both  been  great  men ;  but  wfaich  becomes 
interesting  when  we  remember  that  it  was  their 
study  of  Nature  which  first  brought  them  together, 
and  which  made  them  inseparable,  not  only  in  life,  but  in 
their  works  after  death. 

John  Ray,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  in  the 
year  r6a3.  Though  only  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he  re- 
ceived a  good  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  the  town 
and  went  afterwards  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  as  a 
tutor  after  he  had  taken  his  degree.  Here  one  of  his  first 
pupils  was  a  Mr.  Francis  VViilughby,  of  Middleton  Hall,  in 
Warwickshire,  a  man  seven  years  younger  than  himself,  and 
belonging  to  quite  a  different  rank  in  society.  These  two 
men,  however,  had  one  great  interest  in  common — they  were 
both  passionately  fond  of  Natural  History,  and  spent  all 
their  spare  time  in  studying  it  together. 

They  soon  found  that  the  descriptions  and  classifications 
of  plants  and  animals  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  earlier 
naturalists  were  very  imperfect,  and  they  formed  the  project 
of  making  a  complete  classification  of  all  known  plants  and 
animals,  describing  them  as  far  as  they  were  able,  and 
airan^ng  them  in  groups  according  to  their  different  cha- 
racters. Willughby  undertook  the  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
Lfrbile  Ray  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  plants ;  but  they  worked 

;eiher  in  all  the  branches,  and  Ray,  as  we  shall  see,  ended 
by  doing  for  more  than  his  share  of  the  work. 

From  1663  to  r666  the  two  friends  travelled  together 
over  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  making  collec- 
tions of  plants  and  animals,  and  Willughby  took  a  pleasure 
in  using  his  wealth  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  his  poorer 
companion.  Soon  after  their  return  Ray  was  made  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Willughby  was  not  long  before  he 
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received  the  same  boDOur.  WtQugfaby  now  mairied,  and 
though  R27  contmued  his  trarels  alone,  )'et  a  great  part  of 
his  time  was  speot  at  Hiddleton  Hall,  where  the  two  6iends 
made  experiments  upon  sap  in  the  trees  and  the  ^rxj  H 
fiows. 

In  this  way  they  worked  together  tiU,  in  167a,  Mr. 
Willughby  died  of  a  fever,  leaving  a  sum  of  sixty  pounds  ft 
year  to  Ray,  and  begging  him  to  bring  up  his  two  little  sons 
and  to  continue  his  works  on  2^1og7,  which  he  had  left  un- 
finished. The  way  in  which  Ray  fulfilled  these  requests  fiiUy 
showed  the  affection  which  he  felt  for  his  lost  friend.  He 
brought  up  the  boys  till  they  were  removed  from  his  care  by 
relations ;  and  as  to  the  works,  he  edited  them  with  so  much 
care  and  such  a  touching  desire  to  give  every  credit  to 
WUughby,  that  much  of  the  work  which  must  have  been 
Ray's  stands  in  his  friend's  name,  and  in  &me,  as  in  life,  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them. 

We  can  only  form  a  very  general  idea  of  the  kind  of 
classifications  which  Ray  and  Willughby  adopted,  for  a  mere 
list  of  classes  would  be  neither  interestii^  nor  usefiiL  Ttie 
first  book,  which  was  on  Quadrupeds,  was  published  by  Ray 
in  1693-  He  divided  these  first,  as  Arislode  had  done, 
into  oi^iparous,  or  those  that  are  bom  from  eggs,  like  frogs 
and  liiards ;  and  viviparous,  or  those  which  are  bom  alive, 
like  lambs  and  kittens.  He  then  divided  the  viviparous 
quadrupeds  into  those  which  have  the  hoof  alt  in  one  piece^ 
like  the  horse,  and  those  with  a  split  hoof,  like  die  ox  and 
goat  Those  with  split  hoofe  he  divided  again  according  as 
they  chewed  the  cud  like  the  ox,  or  did  not  like  the  pi^ 
Then  came  the  animals  whose  hoofs  are  split  into  many 
parts,  as  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros ;  then  those  which 
have  nails  only  in  place  of  toes,  as  the  elephant ;  then  those 
which  have  toes  but  no  separation  between  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  toes,  as  the  cat,  dog,  and  mole  ;  and  lastly,  those  which 
have  the  fifth  finger,  or  toe,  quite  separate,  as  the  monkeys. 
After  this  he  divided  them  more  fully,  by  their  teeth,  and 
thus  made  a  veiy  fair  classification  of  quadrupeds. 

The  book  upon  Birds,  which  comes  next  in  order,  had 
already  been  published  by  Ray  in  1677,  four  years  after 
Willughby's  death.  In  it  birds  were  divided  first  into  land- 
birds  and  water-birds,  and  were  then  classified  by  the  shape 
of  their  beak  and  claws,  and  according  as  they  fed  upon 
flesh  like  the  vulture,  or  upon  fruit  and  seeds  like  the  parrot. 
The  water-birds  were  also  divided  Into  those  which  were  long- 
l^ged,  as  the  flamingo,  or  short-legged,  as  the  duck,  and 
according  as  the  web  between  theii  toes  was  more  or  less 
complete. 

The '  History  of  Fishes  '  is  given  as  the  joint  work  of  Ray 
and  Wiliughby ;  the  groups  into  which  they  divided  them 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  now  used. 

The  '  History  of  Insects '  was  Ray's  work,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  fiiends  after  his  death,  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
published  Willughby's.  He  divided  insects  into — first,  those 
which  undergo  metamorphosis  {that  is,  turn  from  the  cater- 
jullar  into  the  moth),  as  the  silkworm,  and  all  moths  and  but- 
terflies ;  and  second,  those  which  do  not  change  their  form ; 
and  then  he  subdivided  them  according  to  the  number  of 
their  feet,  the  shape  of  their  wings,  and  many  other  characters. 

But  Ray's  greatest  work  was  upon  Plants,  which  he 
classified  much  more  perfectly  than  Csesalpinus  had  done, 
He  divided  them  first  into  imperfect  plants,  or  those  whose 
flowers  are  invisible,  as  mosses  or  mushrooms ;  and  perfect 
plants,  or  those  having  visible  flowers.  The  perfect  plants 
he  divided  into  two  classes — first,  the  dicotyledons,  or  those 
whose  seeds  open  out  into  two  seed-leaves,  hke  the  wall- 
flower or  the  bean  in  which  last  you  can  see  the  two  cotyle 
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dons  very  clearly  as  they  fonn  the  two  halves  of  the  bean 
when  you  take  off  the  outer  skin ;  and  secondly,  (he 
monocotyledons,  or  those  whose  seeds  have  only  one  laige 
seed-leaf,  like  a  grain  of  wheat.  The  dicotyledons  he  again 
divided  mto  those  having  simple  flowers,  like  the  buttercup, 
and  those  whose  flowers  are  compound,  like  the  daisy  ;  for  if 
you  pick  a  daisy  to  pieces  you  will  find  that  the  centre  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  little  Bowers,  each  of  them  perfect 
in  itself  and  having  its  own  green  calyx  and  coloured  corolla, 
and  its  own  stamens  and  seed-vesseL  Even  the  white  sttap- 
iike  rays  "round  the  daisy  are  each  a  separate  though  imperfect 
flower,  therefore  every  daisy  is  a  branch  of  little  flowerets,  or 
a  compound  flower.  Ray  went  on  next  to  class  the  simple 
flowers  according  to  the  number  of  seeds  they  bore,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  seeds  were  arranged  in  the  seed-vesseL 
In  this  way  he  made  a  rough  but  complete  classification  of 
all  the  known  plants.  Linnieus,  the  great  botanist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  adopted  many  of  Ray's  divisions,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  made  more  perfect  by  Joseph  Toume- 
fort,  a  Frenchman,  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1656. 

Ray  outUved  his  friend  VVillughby  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  died  in  1705  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His 
death  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  notice 
it  But  I  cannot  too  often  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  men 
here  selected — Malpighi,  Grew,  Ray,  and  WiUughby — are 
merely  a  few  among  an  immense  number  of  observers  in  the 
same  line  of  study.  I  have  picked  out  those  whose  work 
is  most  easily  to  be  understood,  and  whose  names  are  well- 
known  ;  but  I  could  have  selected  not  four  but  forty  others 
who  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  in  anything  like  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  period.  We  must,  however,  be  content 
to  catch  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  advance  that  wu 
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being  made^  always  rememberiog  that  an  almost  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  further  information  remains  behind  when  we 
have  opportunity  to  seek  for  it 
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SCIENCE  OF  THE 


CENTURY   (continued)^   ' 

Newton — Fluxions  and  differential  Calculus — Tbeoiy  of  GnviUtloo — 
Aliraclion  Tories  ioTcnely  as  the  Squares  of  the  Distance — The 
'  Principia.' 

Newton,  1642. — We  mtiat  now  leave  the  living  creation  and 
return  to  physical  science,  for,  during  all  those  yeare  with 
which  we  have  been  occupied  since  the  time  of  Galileo 
and  Kepler,  a  boy  had  been  growing  up  into  manhood,  who 
was  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  science  that  Eng- 
land has  ever  known.  In  1641,  the  same  year  in  which 
Galileo  died,  a  child  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  near  Gran- 
tham in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  so  tiny  that  his  mother  said 
'  she  could  put  him  into  a  quart  mug'  This  tiny  delicate 
baby  was  to  become  the  great  philosopher  Newton. 

We  hear  of  him  that  he  was  at  first  very  idle  and 
inattentive  at  school,  but,  having  been  one  day  passed  in 
the  class  by  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  he  determined  to  regdn 
his  place,  and  soon  succeeded  in  rising  to  the  head  of  than 
all.  In  his  play  hours,  when  the  other  boys  were  romping, 
he  amused  himself  by  making  little  mechanical  toys,  such  as 
a  water  clock,  a  mill  turned  by  a  mouse,  a  carriage  moved 
by  the  person  who  sat  in  it,  and  many  other  ingenious  con- 
trivances. When  he  was  fifteen  his  mother  sent  for  him 
home  to  manage  the  farm  which  belonged  to  theii  estatej 
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but  ii  was  soon  dear  that  he  was  of  no  use  as  a  fanner,  for 
though  he  tried  hard  to  do  his  work,  his  mind  was  not  in  it, 
and  he  was  only  happy  when  he  could  settle  down  under  a 
hedge  with  his  book  to  study  some  difficult  problem.  At 
last  one  of  his  uncles,  seeing  how  bent  the  boy  was  upon 
study,  persuaded  his  mother  to  send  him  back  to  school  and 
:ol!ege,  where  he  sc»n  passed  ail  his  companions  in 
mathematics,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  J667.  But  even  before  this,  in  the  year  1666, 
his  busy  mind  had  already  begun  to  work  out  the  three 
greatest  discoveries  of  his  life.  In  that  year  he  discovered 
the  remarkable  mathematical  process  called  the  'Method  of 
J-IuxtOHs'  which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
'Differential  Calculus^  worked  out  about  the  same  time  by 
l^bnitz,  a  great  German  mathematician.     In  that  year  he 

,  also  made  the  discoveries  about  Light  and  Colour,  which  we 
diall  speak  of  by  and  by ;  and  again  in  that  year  he  first 

.  thought  out  the  great  Tluory  of  Gravitation,  which  we  must 
jw  consider. 
Theory  of  Orsvitation,  1666, — In  the  course  of  his 
astronomical  studies,  Newton  had  come  across  a  problem 
which  he  could  not  solve.  The  problem  was  this.  Why 
does  the  moon  always  move  round  the  earth,  and  the  planets 
round  the  sun?  The  natural  thing  is  for  a  body  to  go 
Straight  on.  If  you  roll  a  marble  along  the  floor  it  moves 
on  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  it  were  not  stopped  by  the  air 
and  the  floor,  it  would  roll  on  for  ever.  Why,  tJien,  should 
\e  bodies  in  the  sky  go  round  and  round,  and  not  straight 
ftrwardf 

While  Newton  was  still  pondering  over  this  question,  the 
filague  broke  out  in  Cambridge  in  the  year  1665,  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  back  to  Woolsthorpe.  Here  he  was 
Btting  one  day  in  the  garden,  meditating  as  usual,  when  an 
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apple  from  tiie  tree  before  him  snapped  from  its  stalk  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  attracted  Newton's  attention  ;  he 
asked  himself.  Why  docs  the  apple  falli  and  the  answer  he 
found  was,  Because  the  earth  pulls  it.  This  was  not  quite  a 
new  thought,  for  many  clever  men  before  Newton  had 
imagined  that  things  were  held  donti  to  the  earth  by  a  kind 
of  force,  but  they  had  never  made  any  use  of  the  idea. 
Newton,  on  the  contrary,  seized  upon  it  at  once,  and  began 
to  reason  further.  If  the  earth  pulls  the  apple,  said  he,  and 
not  only  the  apple  but  things  very  high  up  in  the  air,  why 
should  it  not  pull  the  moon,  and  so  keep  it  going  round 
and  round  [lie  earth  instead  of  moving  on  in  a  straight  line  ? 
And  if  the  earth  pulls  the  moon,  may  not  the  sun  in  the 
same  way  pull  the  earth  and  the  planets,  and  so  keep 
them  going  round  and  round  with  the  sun  as  their  centre, 
just  as  if  they  were  all  held  to  it  by  invisible  strings  ? 

You  can  understand  this  idea  of  Newton's  by  taking  a 
ball  with  a  piece  of  string  fastened  to  it,  and  swinging  it 
round.  If  you  were  to  let  the  string  go,  the  ball  would  fly 
off  in  a  straight  hne,  but  as  long  as  you  hold  it,  it  will  go 
round  and  round  you.  The  ball  does  not  come  to  you, 
although  the  string  pulls  it,  because  the  sideway  pull  of  the 
string  cannot  check  its  motion  onwards,  but  only  alters  iti 
direction.  This  it  does  at  every  moment,  causing  it  to 
move  in  a  circle  round  you.  In  the  same  way  the  moon 
does  not  come  to  the  earth,  but  goes  on  revolving  round 
iL 

Newton  felt  convinced  that  this  guess  was  right,  and  that 
the/c«T  of  gravitation,  as  he  called  it,  kept  the  moon  going 
round  the  earth,  and  the  planets  round  the  sun.  But  a  mere 
guess  is  not  enough  in  science,  so  he  set  to  work  to  prove 
by  very  difficult  calculations  what  the  effect  ought  to  be  it  it 
was  true  that  the  earth  pulled  or  attracted  the  moon.     To 
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make  these  calculations  it  was  necessary  to  know  exactly 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  its  surface, 
because  the  attraction  would  have  to  be  reckoned  as  if  all 
the  mass  of  the  earth  were  collected  at  the  centre,  and  then 
as  decreasing  gradually  till  it  reached  the  moon.  Now  the 
size  of  the  earth  was  not  accurately  known,  so  Newton  had 
to  use  the  best  measurement  he  could  get,  and  to  his  great 
disappointment  his  calculations  came  out  wrong.  The  moon 
in  fact  moved  more  slowly  than  it  ought  to  do  according  to 
his  theory.  The  difference  was  small,  for  the  pull  of  the 
earth  was  only  one-sixth  greater  than  it  should  have  been  : 
but  Newton  was  too  cautious  to  neglect  this  want  of  agree- 
ment He  still  believed  his  theory  to  be  true,  but  he  had 
light  to  assume  that  it  was,  unless  he  could  make  his 
calculation  agree  with  observatioa  So  he  put  away  his 
papers  in  a  drawer  and  waited  till  he  should  find  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

This  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  patience  men  must 
have  who  wish  to  make  really  great  discoveries.  Newton 
waited  sixteen  years  before  he  solved  the  problem,  or  spoke 
to  any  one  of  the  great  thought  in  his  mind  But  more 
light  came  at  last ;  it  was  in  1666,  when  he  was  only  tiventy- 
four,  that  he  saw  the  apple  fall;  and  it  was  in  1682  that  he 
heard  one  day  at  the  Royal  Society  that  a  frenchman 
named  Picarl  had  measured  the  size  of  the  earth  very  accu- 
itely,  and  had  found  that  it  was  larger  than  had  been 
supposed  Newton  saw  at  once  that  this  would  alter  all  his 
calculations.  Directly  he  heard  it  he  went  home,  took  out 
his  papers,  and  set  to  work  again  with  the  new  figures. 
gine  his  satisfaction  when  it  came  out  perfectly  right ! 
It  is  said  that  he  was  so  agitated  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
g  to  succeed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  a  friend  to 
finish  working  out  the  calculation  for  him.     His  patience 
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was  rewarded ;  the  attraction  of  the  earth  exactly  agreed 
with  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  moon,  and  he  knew  now 
that  he  had  discovered  the  law  which  governed  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

This  law  of  Newton's  is  called  the  'Zaif  of  Gravilatien^ 
and  we  must  now  try  to  understand  what  it  is.  Gravitation 
means  the  drawing  of  one  thing  towards  another.  All  the 
objects  upon  our  earth  are  held  there  by  gravity,  which  pulls 
or  attracts  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  If  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  gravity  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  our  chairs  and  tables,  and  even  ourselves,  from 
flying  Into  space  at  the  slightest  impulse ;  but  they  are  all 
held  to  the  earth  by  gravity,  and  if  you  dig  a  hole  under 
them  they  fall  directly  nearer  to  the  centre. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  attraction  of  gravitation  affects 
the  planets.  Every  one  of  the  bodies  in  the  heavens  pulls 
or  attracts  all  the  other  bodies,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
earth  attracts  the  apple  on  the  tree.  But  as  they  are  all 
moving  rapidly  along  (Ukc  the  ball  swung  round  your  head) 
they  do  not  fall  into  each  other,  but  the  smaller  bodies  move 
roimd  the  larger  ones  which  are  near  them,  just  as  if  they 
were  fastened  to  them  by  invisible  elastic  threads.  The 
smaller  ones  move  round  the  larger  one,  because  it  is  not 
only  each  body  as  a  whole  which  pulls  the  other  bodies,  but 
every  tiny  atom  of  matter  in  each  planet  is  pulling  at  all  the 
atoms  in  all  the  other  planets ;  so  the  bigger  a  body  is,  and 
the  more  atoms  it  has  in  it,  the  more  it  will  draw  other 
bodies  towards  it  Our  sun  pulls  the  planets,  and  the 
planets  pull  the  sun ;  but  our  sun  has  700  times  more  atoms 
in  it  than  all  the  planets  put  together,  and  so  it  keeps  them 
moving  round  it  In  the  same  way  our  earth  has  eighty 
times  more  atoms  in  tt  than  our  moon,  and  so  it  keeps 
moon  moving  round  it. 
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In  this  way  the  force  of  gravity  keeps  all  the  different 
planets  in  their  paths  or  orbits.  It  does  not  set  theni 
moving  ;  some  other  force  unknown  to  us  first  started  them 
across  the  sky — gravitation  is  only  the  force  which  determines 
the  direction  in  which  they  move. 

It  was  a  grand  thing  to  have  discovered  this  force,  but  it 
would  have  been  of  tittle  value  to  Astronomy  to  know  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  attracted  each  other  unless  it  could  also 
be  known  how  much  influence  they  have  upon  each  other. 
This  also  Newton  worked  out  accurately.  Vou  will  remem- 
ber that  Kepler  had  shown  that  planets  Inove  in  ellipses, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  two  foci  (see  Fig.  lo,  p.  97). 
Knowing  this,  Newton  was  able  to  calculate  how  much  the 
sun  atiracts  a  planet  when  it  is  near,  and  how  much  when  it 
is  far  oflfj  so  as  to  make  it  move  in  an  ellipse ;  and  he  found 
that  exactly  as  much  as  the  square  0/  the  distance  i 
somuchlhQ a/tracft'on  decreases; 
that  is,  the  attraction  grows  less 
and  less  at  a  regular  rate  as 
you  go  ferther  away  from  the 
body  that  is  pulling. 

For  instance,  suppose  that 
at  the  point  i,  Fig.  15,3  planet 
was  one  mQIion  of  miles  away 
from  the  sun,  and  was  being 
attracted  with  immense  force  ^     *"     ' 

When  it  arrived  at  the  point  fi=  "s- 

3  it  would  be  about  twice  as  far,  or  two  millions  of  miles 
distant ;  and  the  square  of  a  being  4(2x1  =  4),  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  at  this  point  wiU  be  only  one-fourth  as  much 
as  it  was  at  the  point  i.  At  the  point  7  the  planet  would 
be  about  three  times  as  far,  or  three  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  and  as  the  square  of  3  is  9  (3  x  3  =  9),  thi  at- 


traction  here  will  only  be  ith  of  the  attraction  at  the  point  i. 
And  so  the  calculation  goes  on ;  if  the  planet  went  1 2 
millions  of  miles  off,  the  attraction  would  be  -j^  what  it 
was  at  first,  and  at  92  millions  of  miles  the  attraction  would 
be  YTST»  ^  t^^t  when  the  planet  is  very  far  away  the 
attraction  becomes  very  slight  indeed,  but  it  will  never 
entirely  cease.  In  scientific  language  this  law  is  expressed 
by  the  words,  T^k  attraction  varies  invenety  as  Ike  square  of 
the  distance.  When  once  this  law  was  known,  it  explained 
in  a  most  beautiful  and  complete  way  not  only  the  three 
laws  of  Kepler,  but  all  the  complex  roovemenis  of  the 
lieavenly  bodies.  These  Newton  worked  out  approximately 
by  the  help  of  his  '  Method  of  Fluidons,*  which  enabled  him 
to  calculate  alt  the  varying  rates  at  which  the  planets  move 
in  consequence  of  their  mutual  attraction ;  and  he  showed 
that  whenever  we  know  clearly  the  position  and  mass  of  all 
the  bodies  attracting  a  planet,  the  law  of  gravitation  accounts 
for  the  direction  in  which  it  moves. 

If  you  will  consider  for  a  moment  what  a  labour  it  must 
be  to  calculate  how  much  the  different  planets  pull  each 
other  at  different  limes — when  they  are  near  together  and 
when  they  are  far  off,  when  they  are  near  each  other  and 
near  the  sun,  or  near  each  other  and  far  Irom  the  sun,  in 
fact  in  all  the  different  positions  you  can  imagine — you  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  work  he  did.  When  he 
published  his  great  book,  the  'Principia,'  in  1687,  there 
were  not  more  than  eight  people  in  the  world  who  were  able 
to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  his  calculations  and 
reasonings ;  and  though  his  theory  of  gravitation  was  well 
received,  and  his  name  became  one  of  the  most  renowned 
and  honoured  in  the  world,  yet  it  was  more  than  fifty  years 
before  his  work  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

It  may  therefore  easily  be  imagined  that  it  is  not  possible 
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to  give  a  simple  sketch  of  what  is  contained  in  ihe '  Principia;' 
but  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  from  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  Newton  explained  by  its  action. 

I.  He  explained  those  laws  of  motion  which  Galileo  had 
proved  by  atperiment,  and  showed  that  it  is  the  force  of 
gravity  which  causes  the  weight  of  bodies ;  and  determines, 
when  combined  with  other  laws,  the  rate  at  which  tliey  fall, 
and  the  path  they  describe, 

a.  He  worked  out  the  specific  gravity  of  the  planets, 
showing,  for  example,  that  the  matter  of  which  Saturn  is 
composed  is  about  nine  times  lighter  than  the  matter  of  our 
earth. 

3.  He  showed  how  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
IDCK>n  cause  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  worked  out  accurately 
the  reason  of  the  spring  and  neap  tides. 

^  He  proved  that  the  earth  could  not  be  a  perfect  globe, 
and  measured  almost  exactly  how  great  the  bulge  at  the 
equator  and  the  flattening  at  the  poles  must  be.  And  this 
he  did  entirely  by  calculation,  for  no  measurements  had  then 
been  made,  to  lead  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  earth  was  a 
perfect  globe. 

5.  He  gave  a  complete  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
'  precession  of  the  equinoxes,'  the  occurrence  of  which,  as 
you  will  remember,  Hipparchus  had  discovered  (see  p.  30). 

6.  He  not  only  showed  why  the  planets  moved  in  ellipses 
while  a  line  joining  the  sun  and  a  planet  cuts  off  equal  areas 
in  equal  times  ;  but  he  also  accounted  for  many  irregularities 
in  these  movements,  arising  from  their  mutual  attractions, 
tfius  showing  that  gravitation  explains  not  only  the  general 
laws  but  even  apparent  exceptions. 

7.  Of  all  bodies  comets  are  apparently  the  most  irregu- 
lar, yet  Newton  calculated  that  they  probably  move  in  a 


peculiar  curve  called  a  parabola,  which  is  represented  by  the 
section  of  a  cone  cut  parallel  to  one  of  its  sloping  sides,  and 
since  his  time  it  has  been  proved  that  the  motions  of  some 
comets  can  be  sufficiently  well  explained  by  ihls  theory, 
while  others  move  in  ordinary  ellipses  like  the  planets,  and 
return  periodically.  These  and  many  other  problems  of  the 
universe  Newton  showed  could  all  be  referred  to  the  acdoo 
of  gravitation ;  and  he  concluded  his  work  with  a  grand 
description  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  dwelling  with 
deep  reverence  upon  the  thought  of  that  Infinite  Mind 
which  gave  rise  to  such  a  wonderful  and  complex  machinery, 
working  in  perfect  order. 


I 


Ciief  Warii  lensvlltd. — Brewster's  'Life  of  Newlon 
Eminent  Persons'— Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge;  Airy's 
Aitioaomy  j'  Aiiy,  'On  GmritatioQ.' 
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|CB.xix.    TRANSITS  OF  MERCURY  AND  VENUS. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

TransiLs   of  Mercury   ond  Venus  —  Gassendi  —  Horroclts  —  HaUey — 
Eiplanalion  of  Hailcy's  MetBod. 

IPiTst  TraiiBits  evor  observed  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 

1631-1638. — We  must  now  pause  for  a  moment  before 
passing  on  to  Newton's  discoveries  in  Optics,  in  order  lo 
mention  a  remarkable  astronomical  suggestion  made  about 
this  time  by  the  astronomer  Halley  (bom  1656,  died  1742), 
who  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Newton. 

Vou  cannot  fail  to  have  heard  and  read  something  about 
the  expeditions  sent  in  December  1874  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  observe  the  Transit  (or  Passage)  of  Venus  across 
the  sun.  The  object  of  these  observations  was  to  measure 
the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  ;  and  Halley  was  the  first 
to  propose  this  method  of  measurement,  in  1691,  and  to 
show  how  it  might  be  accomplished. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  the  two  planets  Mercury  and 
Venus  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  our  earth  is,  they  are  con- 
stantly passing  between  us  and  it  But  usually  they  pass 
either  below  or  above  the  sun,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  they 
cross  over  the  bright  disc,  so  as  to  be  seen  through  the 
telescope  as  a  round  black  spot  upon  the  sun's  face.  With 
Mercury  this  happens  at  intervals  of  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years ;  but  with  Venus  it  is  much  more  rare,  for  though  two 
tiaimts  generally  come  together  with  an  interval  of  only 
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eight  years  between  them,  yet  after  this  there  is  a  gap  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  another  transit  occurs. 

After  Kepler  had  finished  the  famous  Rudolphine  Tables 
he  was  able  to  use  them  to  calculate  when  these  transits 
would  take  place ;  and  he  showed  that  both  Mercury  and 
Venus  would  cross  the  sun's  disc  on  certain  days  in  the 
year  1631.  A  French  philosopher  named  Gassendi  took 
advantage  of  this  prediction,  and  managed  to  observe  Mer- 
cury passing  across  the  face  of  the  sun  on  November  7, 1631. 
He  was  the  first  who  ever  observed  a  transit.  With  Venas 
he  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  the  transit  of  that  planet  took 
place  when  it  was  night  at  Paris,  and  so  Gassendi  had  no 
chance  of  observing  it 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  too  was  seen.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  two  transits  of  Venus  occtir  close 
togetlier  with  only  eight  years  between  them.  Now  Kepler 
had  imagined  that  in  1639  Venus  would  pass  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  sun,  and  so  no  transit  would  take  place.  A 
young  Englishman,  however,  named  Jeremiah  Honocks, 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  after  going  carefully  over  Kepler's 
tables,  felt  convinced  that  there  would  be  a  transit,  and  he 
even  calculated  within  a  few  minutes  the  time  when  Venns 
would  enter  upon  the  sun's  face.  Full  of  enthusiasm  at  the 
chance  of  seeing  this  grand  sight,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  a 
distance,  begging  him  also  to  watch  through  the  telescope  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  December  4,  1639. 
expectations  were  not  disappointed,  for  at  fifteen  minut 
past  three  on  that  day  the  planet  began  to  creep  over  die 
lace  of  the  sun.  For  twenty  minutes  Horrocks  watched  it, 
and  then  the  sun  set  and  he  could  sec  no  more.  He  had 
been  able  to  notice,  however,  that  Venus  was  much  smaller 
in  comparison  with  the  sun  than  had  been  formerly  supposed. 
Honocks  and  his  friend  Crabtree  were  the  only  people  in 
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the  whole  world  who  saw  this  transit  of  Venus,  the  first  one 
ever  observed. 

16fiL  Halley  suggests  that  the  Sun's  Distanoe  may 
be  measured  by  the  Transit  of  Venus  in  1781, — This  was 
all  that  was  known  about  transits  wht-n  Halley  went  to  St 
Helena  in  1676  to  study  the  stare  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
'Ifphere.  Here  he  also  observed  a  transit  of  Mercury,  and 
:er  watching  the  small  black  spot  travelling  across  the  face 
'/oil  the  sun,  and  noting  the  time  it  took  in  going  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  learn  the  distance  of  the  sun  by  measuring  the 
path  of  a  planet  across  its  face.  As  Mercury,  however,  is 
very  far  from  us,  and  near  to  the  sun,  it  would  not  answer 
(be  purpose  so  well  as  Venus,  which  ia  much  nearer  the 
earth. 

Halley  knew  that  another  transit  of  Venus  would  take 

ice  in  lyfii.and  as  he  could  not  hope  to  live  till  then,  he 

'tead  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1691,  and  another  in 

6,  beseeching  the  astronomers  who  should  live  after  him 
not  to  let  such  an  opportunity  pass,  and  describing  the  way 
in  which  the  observations  should  be  made.  It  is  this 
method  which  we  must  now  try  to  understand  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  without  mathematics. 

First  of  all  I  must  mention  two  facts  which  astronomers 
knew  already.  The  proportion  of  the  distances  of  the 
planets  was  ascertained,  as  you  will  remember,  by  Kepler 
(see  p.  98).  Therefore  it  was  known  that  Venus  is  (in 
round  numbers)  3^  limes  as  far  from  Ike  sun  as  she  is  front 
the  earth.  It  was  also  known  by  the  apparent  si^e  of  the 
sun  that  the  sun's  distance  is  about  108  times  his  diameter,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  you  could  measure  the  number  of  miles 
across  the  face  of  the  sun  and  multiply  that  number  by  108, 
it   would   give  you   the   sun's   distance   fioia   tlie    eartK 


Therefore  the  one  point  to  be  learnt  was,  Hcrto  many  miia 
wide  is  fhi  face  of  the  sun  1 

Now  suppose  you  place  a  globe  or  any  other  object  upon 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  at  g,  Fig.  36,  and 
place  yourself  at  the 
point  A.  The  globe  will 
then  hide  from  you  (or 
eclipse)  the  point  c  on 
the  opposite  wall  Mo\'e 
your  position  to  b,  aod 
the  globe  will  then  hide 
the  point  d.  If  the  globe 
DUg™  d,ow!.g  h'vr.l,Tdi.«™«b«w«.  d.0  is  (as  at  c)  exactly  half- 
pouiu  D  c  uid  if  e  cu  be  known  wiihnui  way  between  you  and  the 
o,  A  globe  hidf-w^  bttw«n  n  c  mid  « p.  f,A  Wall,  the  Iwo  points  D 
globe  uirceumiaufufnnnDcu  from  A  B.  and  c  will  be  the  Same 
distance  apart  as  the  points  a  and  b.  But  if  you  move  the 
globe  to  g,  which  is  three  times  as  far  from  the  opposite  wall 
as  it  is  from  you,  then  the  points  d  and  c  will  also  be  thru 
times  as  far  apart  as  the  points  a  and  b.  So  that  by  know- 
ing how  much  farther  the  globe  is  from  the  wall  than  it  is 
from  you,  you  can  tell  accurately  the  distance  between  die  J 
points  hidden  without  measuring  them,  ^ 

It  is  exactly  in  this  way  that  Halley  proposed  to  measure^ 
off  a  certain  number  of  miles  upon  the  face  of  the  sun.  We 
are  able  to  learn  accurately  how  many  miles  distant  any  two 
places  are  upon  our  globe.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  two 
men  go  to  places  7200  miles  apart,  and  each  obsen'es 
Venus  at  a  particular  moment  upon  the  sun's  (ace.  Just  as 
you,  from  two  different  positions,  saw  the  globe  cover  two 
different  points  of  the  wall,  so  these  men  will  see  Venus 
against  different  points  in  the  sun,  as  in  Fig.  37 ;  and  since 
ihe  distance  between  Venus  and  the  sun  is  3\  times  her 
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distance  from  the  eaith,  the  two  points  will  be  z\  times 
7JOO  miles,  that  is  18,000  miles  apart.     Here,  then,  we 


^Ti«™». 


m  iqx»  ihfl  tun  by  two  obKrvcn,  i 
ilifcctiod  oTlbe  or 


I    the 

^pro! 
■Tbt 


t  Venus  takes  in 

measurement 

Dies  exactly  the 


have  a  certiun  number  of  mUes  measured  off  on  the  sun's  face 
But  how  are  we  to  teL  accurately  what  proportion  this 
interval  between  the  spots  bears  to  the  whole  diameter  of 
the  sun? 

By  H alley's  method  the  whole  time  that 

issing   the  sun  is  used  as  the   means  0 

le  observer  at  each  of  the  two  stations  n 
rime  when  Venus  begins  to 
cross  the  face  of  the  sun,  and 
the  moment  when  she  passes 
off  it  again,  and  so  reckons 
exactly  how  long  she  has  taken 
in  making  the  whole  transit. 

It  was  already  known,  from 
the    rate    at    which    Venus 
exactly  how  long  she 

luld    lake    in    crossing    the 

or  widest  part  of  the  fig.  .s. 

We  will  call  this  time  6  Transn  of  vmoj. 

hours,  so  as  to  use  whole  num-  '"  x^°[  obKmr*. » to'^p^a™ 
bers.  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  •™™  cD,Siiineui™iioba=rvcdio 
crossing   a  narrower  part  of 

the  disc  she  will  take  less  time.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
one  man  says  she  was  exactly  5  hours  crossing  from  a  to 
B^  Fig.  38,  and  the  other  that  she  was  i\  hours  crossing 


^Bent 
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from  C  to  D.      This  will  give  us  the  measurement  neces- 
sary to   lay  down   the    position   of  the  two  transits  on 

paper. 

Draw  a  circle  any  size  you  please,  and,  ruling  a  line 
across  the  centre,  divide  it  into  six  parts  (as  in  Fig  aS'),  to 
represent  the  six  hours  which  Venus  would  take  in  crossing 
the  centre ;  each  of  those  parts  will  then  represent  the  dis- 
tance which  she  travels  in  an  hour ;  51  of  these,  therefore, 
will  be  the  distance  she  travels  in  %\  hours.  Take  this 
length  in  your  compasses,  and  place  it  at  any  part  of  the 
circle  where  it  will  meet  the  edge  at  both  ends,  and  in  that 
position  draw  the  line  c  D,  Then  take  a  second  length  of 
five  parts  only,  and  placing  it  below  the  other,  rule  the  line 
A  B  parallel  to  c  d.  These  two  lines  express  the  path  of 
Venus,  as  observed  by  the  two  men,  and  we  already  know 
that  the  distance  between  them  is  2^  times  7200,  or  18,000 
miles. 

It  is  now  easy  to  compare  this  interval  with  the  sun's 
diameter.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  47  such  spaces  will 
cover  the  whole  diameter  of  the  circle,  as  they  would  if  the 
lines  were  drawn  accurately  in  the  observed  positions,  then 
18,000  x  47,  01846,000  miles,  would  be  the  measure  of  the 
sun's  diameter.  Now,  we  saw  (p  155)  that  the  sun's  dis- 
tance is  to8  times  his  diameter;  therefore  846,000  %  108, 
or  91,368,000  miles  would,  by  these  measurements, 
be  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  ;  and  this  is  aa 
near  as  we  can  arrive  at  the  truth  when  taking  whole 
numbers. 

You  will  perhaps  ask,  if  the  measurement  of  the  tian^t 
is  such  a  simple  process,  why  it  takes  months  to  mate  the 
proper  calculations.      But  you  must  remember  that  id  our 

•  It  must  be  diawn  very  much  larger  lo  approach  to  anything  like 
■cciUBCjr.     This  figure  merely  indicates  the  method. 
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description  we  have  neglected  all  the  difficulties  which  really 
occur.  Our  eajth  is  not  standing  still  as  we  have  supposed 
it  to  be.  It  is  not  only  moving  along  in  its  orbit,  but  it  is 
tumiag  round  on  its  axis  all  the  time,  and  this  has  to  be 
very  carefully  considered  in  choosing  stations  fot  observing 
the  transit,  and  allowed  for  in  the  results.  Then,  since  our 
earth  moves  in  an  ellipse,  we  are  not  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  sun  ;  this  also  has  to  be  allowed  for. 
Such  simple  difficulties  as  these  you  can  understand,  but 
there  are  a  great  number  of  others  which  make  the  calcula- 
tions very  complicated  indeed.  Therefore  you  must  not 
imagine  that  you  know  all  about  the  transit  of  Venus  when 
you  have  read  this  description  of  Halley's  method.  If  you 
have  some  general  idea  of  the  way  by  which  the  sun's 
distance  is  found  out,  you  will  have  learnt  more  than  many 
people ;  and  you  must  wait  till  you  have  studied  mathe- 
matics before  you  can  expect  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  matter. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Halley's  advice  was  not 
n^lected.  Several  transit  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  1761, 
and  again  in  1 769,  when  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  this  purpose  ;  and  it  is  to 
correct  these  observations  that  no  less  than  forty-six  expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  in  1874  from  Europe  and  America, 
and  again  in  18S2  all  nations  sent  observers  to  favourable 
spots.  Now  that  these  two  transits  are  over,  there  will  not 
be  another  opportunity  until  December  2007.  Halley 
made  many  other  valuable  astronomical  observations.  He 
was  the  first  astronomer  who  foretold  the  return  of  a  comeL 
Before  his  time  it  was  thought  that  they  went  away  and 
never  came  back  again;  but  when  the  comet  of  1682 
appeared,  Halley  began  to  search  for  former  records  of 
comets  and  found  that  one  had  been  seen  about  every 
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seventy-six  years,  reckoning  backwards  from  i68a.  There- 
fore he  thought  these  must  all  be  the  same  comet»  and  be 
foretold  its  return  in  1758.  It  came  as  predicted,  and 
has  ever  since  been  called  *  Halle3r's  comet'  EUdlqr 
died  in  1742,  and  with  him  ends  the  astronomy  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 


C^i^^<vvfcrr<wjf^A/.~Proctor's' Transits  of  Veniis;'  HoachA 
'Astronomy;'  Denison's  'Astronomy  without  Mathematics;*  Atiy'ii 
*  Popular  Astronomy/ 


Newton  on  Dispersion  of  Light — Chester  More  Hall  —  Dispcrai»e 
Power  in  Flint  and  Crown  Glass — Newton  on  the  Transmission  of 
Sound — Last  yeais  of  Newton's  life. 

Kewton  publishes  his  DiBoovery  of  the  Disparsioii  of 
Iiight,  1871-^We  must  now  return  to  Newton,  and  con- 
sider his  third  great  discovery,  wliich  was  about  light.  You 
will  remember  that  he  had  to  wait  sixteen  years  between  his 
first  attempt  to  investigate  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that 
new  measurement  of  the  earth  which  enabled  him  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  theorj'.  During  this  time  he  had  by  no 
means  been  idle.  He  once  said  that  the  reason  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  discoveries  was  that  he  gave  all  his 
attenlfion  to  one  subject  at  a  time;  from  i666  to  1671, 
when  his  papers  on  gravitation  were  quite  laid  aside,  the 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  Zi^M 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  several 
people  had  tried  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  gave  rise  to 
diflerent  colours.  An  Italian  Archbishop  named  Antonio 
de  Dominis  (died  1625)  had  given  a  belter  explanation  of 
the  rainbow  than  Roger  Bacon  had  given  before  him ;  and 
Descartes  had  gone  farther,  and  had  pointed  out  that  a  ray 
of  light  seen  through  a  clear,  polished  piece  of  glass,  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  prism  (see  Fig.  29),  is  spread  out  into  colours 
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exactly  like  the  rainbow ;  but  no  one  had  yet  been  able  to 
say  what  was  the  cause  of  these  different  tints.     Newton 
was  the  first  to  work  this  out  in  bis 
usual  accurate  and  painstaking  way. 
He  tells  us  that  in  1666  he  'pro- 
FiG.  19.  cured  a  triangular  glass  prism,  to  tiy 

GbaPrism.  therewith  the  celebrated  phenomena  of 

colours,'  and  in  the  very  first  experiment  he  was  struck  by  a 
very  curious  fact.     He  had  made  a  round  hole  f  (Fig.  3a), 


m  Dbpcnioo  of  U^L 


'.  win^H 


which  (he  ipeclrum  was  Ihntwn. 

about  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  in  the  window-shuttct,  D  ^ 
of  a  dark  room,  and  placed  close  to  it  a  glass  prism,  a  B  c,  so 
as  to  refract  the  sun-light  upwards  towards  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  room,  m  n,  making  the  line  of  colours  (red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet),  which  Descartes  had 
pointed  out,  and  which  Newton  called  a  spectrutn,  from 
specto,  I  behold. 

While  he  was  watching  and  admiring  the  beautifu] 
colours,  the  thought  struck  him  that  it  was  curious  the 
spectrum  should  be  long  instead  of  round.  The  rays 
light  come  from  the  sun,  which  is  round,  therefore  if 
were  all  bent  or  refracted  equally,  there  ought  to  be 
round  spot  upon  the  wall ;  instead  of  which  it  was  li 
with  rounded  ends,  hke  a  sun  drawn  out  lengthways. 


h 
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could  be  the  reason  of  the  rays  falling  Into  this  long  shape  7 
At  first  he  thought  that  it  might  be  because  some  of  them 
passed  through  a.  thinner  part  of  the  prism,  and  so  were  less 
refracted ;  but  when  he  tested  this  by  sending  one  ray  through 
a  thin  part  of  the  prism,  and  another  through  a  thick  part, 
he  found  that  they  were  bodi  equally  spread  out  into  a 
spectrum.  Then  he  thought  that  there  might  be  some  flaw 
in  the  glass,  and  he  took  another  prism ;  stil!,  however,  the 
spectrum  remained  long,  as  before.  Next  he  considered 
whether  the  different  angles  at  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell 
upon  the  prism  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  after  calcu- 
lating this  mathematically  he  found  the  difllerence  was  too 
small  to  have  any  effect  Finally,  he  tried  whether  it  was 
possible  that  the  rays  had  been  bent  into  curves  in  passing 
through  the  prism,  but  he  found  by  measurement  that  this 
again  was  not  the  reason. 

At  last,  after  carefully  proving  that  none  of  these  expla- 
■pations  was  the  true  one,  he  began  Co  suspect  that  it  must 
be  something  peculiar  in  the  different  coloured  rays  them- 
selves which  caused  them  to  divide  one  from  the  other. 
To  prove  this  he  made  the  following  experiment : — He  made 
a  hole  s,  in  the  shutter,  as  before,  and  passed  the  light 
through  the  prism,  a  b  c,  throwing  the  spectrum  upon  a 
screen,  m  n.  He  then  pierced  a  tiny  hole  through  the  screen 
at  the  point  g,  Fig.  3 1 ;  the  hole  in  this  board  was  so  small 
that  the  rays  of  only  one  colour  could  pass  tluough  at  a 
time.  Newton  first  let  a  red  ray  pass  through,  so  that  it  was 
bent  by  the  prism,  h  i  k,  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen, 
and  made  a  shaded  red  spot  on  the  wall,  o  p,  at  r  ;  here  he 
lut  a  mark.  He  now  moved  the  first  prism,  a  b  c,  a  little, 
to  let  the  second,  or  orange  ray  pass  through  the  hole 
ay  f til  upon  txactly  the  same  spot  of  the  second 
K,  as  the  red  ray  had  done,  but  it  did  not  go  to 


spot  on  the  W3.ll ;  it  was  more  bent  in  passing 
through  the  prism,  and  made  an  orange  spot  at  o,  above  the 
point  R.     By  this  Newton  knew  that  an  orange  ray  is  n 
refracted  in  passing  through  a  prism  than  a  red  ray  is, 
moved  his  prism,  a  b  c,  again,  so  as  to  let  the  yellow  r 


through.  This  was  still  more  bent,  and  fell  above  o  on  the 
point  Y,  In  this  way  he  let  all  the  different  coloured  rays 
pass  through  the  hole,  marking  the  points  on  which  they 
fell,  and  he  found  that  each  ray  was  more  bent  than  the  last 
one,  till  he  had  marked  out  a  second  complete  spectmm  on 
the  wall.  Only  the  two  extreme  rays,  red  and  violet,  aib 
traced  out  in. Fig.  31,  to  avoid  confusion.  ^ 

This  experiment  proved  clearly,  isl,  thai  light  U  mademf 
of  differently  coloured  rays ;  and  ad,  that  these  rays  are 
differently  refracted  in  passing  through  a  prism.  The  red  lays 
are  least  bent,  and  the  violet  ones  most,  while  each  of  the 
other  rays  between  these  have  their  own  course  through  the 
prism.  I  must  warn  you,  however,  not  to  think  that  there 
are  exactly  seven  colours :  there  are  really  an  infinite  number,, 
passing  gradually  into  each  other;  Newton  only  divided 
roughly  into  seven  for  convenience. 
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This  spreading  out  of  the  difTerent  coloured  raj's  is  called 
the  dispersion  of  light.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  many 
beautiful  experiments  which  Newton  made  to  prove  it,  but 
we  have  only  room  for  one,  which  you  can  easily  try  for 
yourself,  by  which  the  different  colours  which  make  up 
the  spectrum  can  be  turned  back  again  into  white  light. 
You  will  see  at  once  that  if  it  is  true  that  white  light  can 
be  divided  up  into  colours,  those  same  colours  when  re- 
nited  must  make  white.  To  show  this  Newton  took  a 
round  card  and  painted  upon  it  the  seven  colours,  as  pure  as 
possible,  five  times  over,  like  a  spectrum  five  times  repeated 
(a,  Fig.  32),  and  then  spun  it  round  rapidly,  so  that  the  eye 
received  the  impression  of  all  the  seven  colours  at  once 


■(b.  Fig,  3a).  If  you  do  this  you  will  see  the  card  looks  a 
rdirty  white,  because  the  colours  blend  together  just  as  they 
do  in  a  ray  of  light  You  will  not  get  a  pure  white,  because 
the  artificial  colours  are  not  pure,  and  also  because  it  is 
difficult  to  paint  each  colour  in  the  proper  proportion. 

Bui  now  that  we  have  proved  that  light  is  broken  up 

into  colours  in  passing  through  a  denser  medium,  you  may 

perhaps  ask  how  it  is  that  we  do  not  see  coloured  rays  when- 

'  ever  we  look  at  the  sun  through  glass  01  any  other  trans- 


parent  substance.  The  reason  is  that  when  the  two  sides  d 
the  glass  are  parallel  (that  is,  lie  always  at  the  same  distanOE 
from  each  other),  the  ray  of  light  is  bent  just  as  much  in 
going  out  from  the  glass  into  the  air  as  it  was  when  it  came 
in  from  the  air  into  the  glass,  and  so  it  remains  just  as  it  was 
at  first.  When  the  two  sides  are  not  parallel,  as  in  a  rounded 
lens,  colours  do  appear  in  the  thin  edges  of  the  glass,  and 
these  used  to  be  very  troublesome  in  telescopes  and  micro- 
scopes. Newton  thought  that  they  could  never  be  got  rid 
of,  for  he  did  not  know  that  light  is  spread  out  or  disfened 
more  in  one  kind  of  glass  than  in  another.  But  two  years 
after  his  death,  in  1729,  Mr.  Chester  More  Hall,  of  Essex, 
found  that  two  kinds  of  glass  (flint-glass  and  crown-glass) 
disperse  light  differently,  so  that  when  you  put  them  together 
they  correct  each  other,  and  the  coloured  rays  at  the  edges 
are  blended  into  white  light.  Telescopes  and  microscopes 
which  are  made  in  this  way  are  called  achromatic  (from  a, 
without ;  chroma,  colour).  A  patent  for  such  instruments  was 
taken  out  by  a  Mr.  DoUond  in  1757,  and  he  probably  in- 
vented them  without  having  heard  of  Mr.  Hall's  discover7. 

It  would  require  a  whole  volume  to  give  all  NewtoQ'i|j 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  light,  and  his  experima 
on  the  coloured  rings  of  the  soap-bubble  and  other  t 
parent  substances.     His  work  or  Optics  was  read  before  tl 
Royal  Society  in  1671  and  1672,  but  the  ideas  were  so  new 
that    many  clever  men,    who   should  have   known   better, 
attacked  him  with  a  number  of  foolish  and  ignorant  ob-_ 
jeciions,  till  at  last  he  told  his  friend  Huyghens  that  h 
almost  sorry  he  had  ever  made  them  public. 

ITewton  explains  how  Sound  is  transmitted  t] 
the  Air. — There  is  yet  another  branch  of  physics,  in  which 
we  owe  much   to   Newton,   namely,  the    study  of  sound. 
Pythagoras,  Galileo,  and  Bacon  had  all  taught  that  sound  i; 
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a  vibration  of  the  air  which  we  feel  when  it  acts  upon  the 
drum  of  our  ear;  but  none  of  these  men  had  shown  what 
kind  of  vibration  this  is.  Newton  was  the  first  to  suggest 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  particles  of  air  moving  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  travels ; 
the  first  particle  being  set  in  motion  by  some  impulse  given 
to  it,  and  thus  striking  the  second ;  the  second  striking  the 
third ;  and  so  on  until  the  particle  nearest  the  dram  of  our 
ear  hits  it,  causing  it  also  to  oscillate  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  producing  in  us  the  sensation  of  sound. 

Many  persons  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  waves 
of  sound  can  travel  for  long  distances,  while  the  air-particles 
forming  the  waves  only  move  to  and  fro  within  very  small 
spaces.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  realise  how  this  can  be 
is  to  watch  a  railway  train  which  has  been  bumped  by  a 
luggage  van  being  joined  on  to  it  The  first  push  to  the 
stationai7  train  wiU  have  been  given  by  the  van,  which 
bumping  against  the  first  carriage,  will  cause  it  to  bump 
against  the  second  ;  this  in  its  turn  will  bump  against  the 
third,  and  the  movement  will  thus  pass  on  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  so  that  if  you  were  standing  there  the  last  carriage 
would  knock  you  down.  Vet  each  carriage  will  at  the 
most  have  only  stirred  a  foot  or  two  from  its  place,  and  in 
the  end  they  may  all  settle  down  nearly  in  their  original 
positions.  If  you  are  standing  by  the  side  of  the  train 
which  is  being  shunted,  and  watch  it  carefully,  the  reason 
of  this  will  be  clear.  You  will  see  that  though  the  first  car- 
liage  drives  on  the  second,  and  the  second  the  third,  yet 
before  many  carriages  have  been  so  driven,  the  first  carriage 
will  have  rebounded,  and  be  moving  away  from  the  second, 
which,  in  its  turn,  will  move  away  from  the  third ;  so  that 
while  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  carriages  are  sending  on 
the  bump  and  are  huddled  together,  i,  3,  and  3  are  moving 
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backwards  and  apart ;  an  instant  later,  4,  5,  and  6  will  be 
drawing  apart,  in  their  turn,  while  7,  8,  and  9  will  be  close 
together,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  train.  In  this  way  a 
movement  will  pass  along  the  whole  line,  every  three  or 
more  carriages  being  huddled  together,  while  the  set  behind 
ihem  are  separating,  and  this  oscillation  will  go  on  until 
the  train  comes  to  rest.  A  movement  exactly  similar  to 
this  takes  place  m  a  wave  of  sound.  The  particles  of  air  set 
in  motion  at  one  end  are  pushed  forward,  strike,  and  rebound 
just  as  the  carriages  do,  and  thus  the  movement  is  passed 
along  the  whole  mass  of  air,  while  the  particles  themselves 
are  oscillating  backwards  and  forwards  within  very  narrow 
limits.  This  movement,  if  visible,  would  have  the  appear- 
ance of  Fig.  33  :  a  condensation  or  crowding  of  the  particles 
a,  and  a  rarefaction  or  separation  of  the  particles  b,  occimiog 


one  after  the  other.     The  space  from  one  condensation  to 
another,  or  from  one  rarefaction  to  another,  is  called  a 
of  sound. 

In  one  way,  however,  sound  travels  somewhat  different 
to  the  wave  of  movement  along  a  train.  The  carriages 
a  train  are  confined  in  one  straight  line,  just  as  air  particles-j 
would  be  if  they  moved  in  a  tube ;  but  in  the  open 
particles  can  move  in  all  directions,  and  therefore  sound 
does  not  only  travel  in  one  straight  line,  but  spreads  out  in 
all  directions  in  expanding  spheres,  unless  it  meets  with  some 
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obstacle  by  which  the  moTement  is  driven  back,  and  then 
the  sound  is  reflected.  Newton  not  only  pointed  out  how 
sound  travels,  he  also  attempted  to  ascertain  at  what  rate 
it  travels,  and  he  showed  that  the  more  elastic  and  less 
dense  air  is,  the  more  rapidly  it  will  convey  sound.  A  very 
elastic  substance,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  one 
which  will  spring  back  to  its  original  shape  whenever  it  is 
set  free,  just  as  a  steel  spring  does.  Now  in  the  case  of 
the  train,  if  it  happen  to  be  composed  of  a  set  of  heavy 
trucks  with  no  springs  between  them,  ihey  will  move  slug- 
gishly, and  the  waves  of  compression  and  rarefaction  will 
take  place  but  slowly.  But  if  the  train  be  composed  of 
light  carriages  with  springs  at  the  end  of  the  buffers,  then 
each  carriage  will  rebound  much  more  quickly,  both  be- 
cause it  is  lighter,  and  because  the  elasticity  of  the  springs 
will  help  the  rebound.  Now  when  air  is  heated,  if  it  can- 
not expand  it  becomes  more  elastic,  and  if  it  can  expand 
it  becomes  lighter  than  when  it  is  colder,  and  therefore  in 
either  case  sound  will  travel  more  quickly  along  warm  ^ 
than  along  cold. 

Newton  tried  to  calculate  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels, 
but  he  did  not  know  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  sound- 
wave passing  along  makes  the  air  hotter  and  therefore  more 
dastic,  so  his  results  were  not  strictly  accurate  We  know 
now  that  in  air  which  has  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr., 
sound  traveb  at  the  rate  of  1090  feet  per  second,  while  in 
air  of  the  ordinary  temperature  of  5 1"  Fahr.,  it  travels  at  the 
rate  of  1 1 1 2  feet  per  second. 

Newton's  account   of  his   experiments  on   sound  are 

to  be  found  in  the  second  Book  of  his  '  Principia.'     After 

this  great  work  was  published,  in   1687,  he  next  turned 

his   attention  to  chemistry,  but  unfortunately  all  the  re- 

_«ults  of  his  labour  in  this  science  were  destroyed  by  an 
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accident  One  day  when  he  was  in  chapel  his  pet  dog 
Diamond  turned  over  a  lighted  taper,  which  set  fire  to  all 
the  papers  on  which  his  work  was  written.  When  he  re- 
turned and  found  the  charred  heap  it  is  said  that  he  merely 
exclaimed,  '  O  Diamond,  Diamond !  thou  little  thinkest 
the  mischief  thou  hast  done  ! '  but  his  grief  at  the  loss  of 
his  work  affected  his  brain,  and  though  he  recovered  and 
lived  another  forty  years,  publishing  many  editions  of  his 
works,  yet  he  never  made  any  more  great  discoveries. 

Newton  received  many  honours  in  his  old  age  :  in  1699 
he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  1703  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1705  he  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Anne.  Like  all  truly  great  men,  he  was  modest 
as  to  his  own  abilities,  and  always  willing  to  be  taught  by 
others.  He  felt  so  strongly  how  much  we  have  still  to 
leam  about  the  Universe,  that  he  considered  his  own  dis- 
coveries as  very  trifling  indeed.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  he  said  of  himself,  '  I  know  not  what  the  world  nuy 
think  of  my  labours  ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only 
like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell 
than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  un- 
discovered before  me,'  Yet  this  man  who  spoke  so  humbly 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  greatest  and  most  univeisal  law 
known  to  mankind  I  He  loved  to  seek  out  new  laws,  but  he 
was  more  anxious  to  collect  facts  and  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  right,  than  eager  to  publish  his  conclusions.  It  was  the 
truth  he  loved,  and  not  the  fame  which  it  brought  His 
patience  and  perseverance  were  unbounded ;  he  was  never 
in  a  hurry,  but  turned  a  subject  over  and  over  in  his  mind 
for  years  together,  seizing  upon  every  new  light  shed  upon 
it,  and  waiting  patiently  for  more.     And  through  all  his 
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labours  be  looked  reverently  up  to  the  One  Great  Light 
whose  guiding  power  he  loved  to  trace  and  to  acknowledge 
in  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe.  He  died  in  1727  at 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  his  pall  being  borne  by  the  first  nobles  of  the  land. 


Chief    Works    consulted, — Newton's    *  Optics,'    1721 ;    Ganot's 

*  Physics;'     Rossiter's '"Physics;*     Brewster's    'Encyclopaedia/  art. 

*  Optics;*    Hcrschcl*s    *  Familiar    Lectures;'    Newton's   'Prindpia/ 
Book  IX.  ;  Brewster's  '  Life  of  Newton.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURV  (CONTINUED). 

Roeraer — Velodty  of  Light — Hoyghcns — Cycloidal  PendDlnm — Cor- 
puscular and  Uodulatoty  Theories  of  Light— Refraction — Doable 
Kefiactioii. 


Ol&UB  Boomer  measnreB  the  Telocity  of  Light,  1679. 

— \Vhi!e  Newton  was  dispersing  light  in  prisms,  and  finding 
out  its  nature,  Olaus  Roemer,  a  famous  Danish  astronomei 
(bom  1644,  died  1710),  was  engaged  in  something  almost 
as  wondeifuL  He  was  measuring  the  rate  at  which  light 
travels  across  the  sky  I  It  seems  at  first  as  if  this  would 
be  impossible,  but  we  now  know  three  different  ways  of 
accomplishing  it ;  Roemer's  was  the  first  attempt  ever  mad^ 
and  his  measurement  was  very  near  indeed  to  the  truth. 

You  will  remember  ihat  Jupiter  has  four  moons,  which 
move  round  it  as  our  moon  moves  round  our  earth.  Three 
of  these  moons  are  so  near  to  Jupiter,  and  move  round  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  pass  through  its  shadow  and  aie 
eclipsed  every  time  they  go  roimd.  Now  it  became  very 
useful,  for  certain  astronomical  reasons,  to  know  exactly  when 
these  eclipses  happened,  and  the  time  of  their  occurrence 
was  therefore  calculated  very  carefully  ever  since  Galileo 
first  discovered  them.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  eclipses  rarely  happened  exat^y 
at  (He  right  moment.     Sometimes  they  were  too  early,  1 
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times  too  late ;  and  they  varied,  according  to  some  regular 
rule,  as  much  as  16  minutes  36  seconds  on  each  side  of  the 
exact  moment  when  they  ought  to  have  happened. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  Roemer,  and  to  an  Italian  astrono- 
mer named  Cassini,  that,  as  Jupiter  is  farther  away  from  the 
earth  at  one  time  than  another,  the  eclipses  might  be  seen 
some  minutes  later  whenever  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
moons  had  to  cross  a  greater  distance  to  reach  the  earth. 
Cassini  seems  to  have  put  the  thought  aside  and  not  to  have 
worked  it  out ;  but  Roemer  seized  upon  it,  and  by  careful 
calculations  proved  that  it  was  the  true  answer  to  the  diffi- 
culty.    If  the  earth  was  at  e  (Fig.  34)  for  exampie,  when 

I 

r  Jnpiter  was  at  j,  the  light  would  not  have  nearly  so  far  to 
travel  as  if  the  earth  was  at  e';  and  in  this  last  position  the 
16  minutes  36  seconds  would  be  taken  up  by  the  light 
crossing  the  earth's  orbit  from  e  to  e'.  This  distance  was 
known  to  be  about  190,000,000  miles,  so  that  light  travels  at 
the  rate  of  190,000,000  miles  in  996  seconds,  or  about 
r9o,ooo  miles  in  a  second.  This  is  nine  million  limes  as 
iast  as  the  quickest  express  train. 

HajrghenH  and  Nowton— Theoriea  of  Light. — The 
time  had  now  come  when  so  much  was  known  about  the  way 
in  which  light  behaves,  that  philosophers  began  to  ask  them- 
selves, 'What  is  Light?' — a  question  by  no  means  so  easily 
ooswered  as  you  may  think ;  for  though  it  is  by  means  of 
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light  that  we  see  everything,  yet  light  in  itself  is  invisible. 
You  will  exclaim   at   once  that  you  can  see  a  sunbeam 
shining  through  a  crack  in  a  window-shutter.     But  what  you 
see  is  not  light  itself,  it  is  the  jjarticles  of  dust  or  smoke  ■ 
which  reflect  the  light  so  that  they  shine:     There  is  OUM 
very  simple  way  of  proving  to  yourself  that  rays  of  light  ivf 
not  visible  lines.     \V'hen  the  moon  is  shining  you  know  that  ■ 
it  is  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun,  therefore  there  must  be 
light  crossing  the  sky  and  falling  upon  the  surface  of  the 
moon.     But  now  look  up  some  other  night  when  the  moon 
is  not  there.     All  is  darkness ;  yet  the  light  must  be  there 
just  the  same,  and  would  have  caused  the  moon  to  shine 
if  it  had  been  there  also,  but  as  there  is  nothing  to  reflect  _ 
it  to  your  eye  it  is  invisible,  J 

What,  then,  is  this  light,  invisible  in  itself,  yet  withonfl 
which  we  can  see  nothing?  Newton  thought  that  it  mn ' 
composed  of  minute  invisible  particles  of  matter  which  darted 
out  in  straight  lines  from  /umirwus  or  light-giving  bodies, 
and  falling  upon  our  eyes  caused  the  sensation  which  we 
call  light.  This  is  called  the  Corpuscular,  or  sometimes  the 
Emission,  Theory  of  Light.  It  was  very  ingenious,  and 
accounted  for  a  great  many  of  the  facts,  but  there  were 
many  others  which  it  did  not  explain  ;  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  it  to  you,  because  another  theory,  called 
the  Undulatory  {or  wave)  Theory  of  Light,  has  now  been 
found  to  be  much  more  complete  and  satisfactory.  This 
last  theory  was  proposed  by  a  Dutch  mathematician  and 
astronomer  named  Christian  Huyghens,  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine  Huyghens,  Counsellor  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Cliristian  Huyghens  was  born  at  the  Hague,  in  Holland, 
in  the  year  1629  ;  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old  he 
was  already  passionately  fond  of  mathematics,  and  ex- 
amined every  piece  of  machinery  that  fell  in  his  way.     He 
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received  a  very  good  education,  and  wrote  some  able  treatises 
upon  geometry  when  he  was  on!y  two-and-twenty.  From 
this  time  he  advanced  very  rapidly,  both  writing  valuable 
papers  and  making  grand  discoveries.  In  1658  he  invented 
a  peculiar  kind  of  pendulum  called  the  cycloida!  pendulum, 
which  would  keep  accurate  time  when  swinging  over  wide 
spaces ;  and  he  was  also  the  first  to  apply  pendulums  to 
clocks.  In  1659  he  made  a  telescope  ten  feet  long,  with 
which  he  discovered  one  of  Saturn's  satellites,  and  described 
accurately  Saturn's  ring,  which  Galileo  had  mistaken  for  two 
stars.  In  1660  he  came  to  England  and  solved  some 
questions  which  the  Royal  Society  had  proposed  about 
the  laws  of  motioa  Then  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  France, 
and  it  was  there,  in  1678,  that  he  read  before  the  '  Academic 
des  Sciences '  the  theory  of  Ught  which  we  must  novv  try  to 
understand 

Undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  1678. — We  have  seen 
that  it  had  been  known  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
that  sound  is  caused  by  a  trembling  or  vibration  of  the  air, 
so  that  when  you  strike  the  wire  of  a  harp,  the  trembling  of 
the  string  shakes  the  air,  and  the  quivering  motion  travels 
along  until  some  wave  strikes  the  drum  of  your  ear  and  pro- 
duces the  sensation  we  call  sound. 

Now  Huyghens  said,  '  We  can  only  explain  light  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  vibration  hke  sound.'  But  here  at  the 
very  outset  came  a  difficulty.  We  know  that  light  is  not  a 
vibration  of  the  air,  for  if  you  draw  the  air  completely  out  of 
a  glass  vessel,  light  will  still  pass  across  it ;  and  besides,  we 
get  light  from  the  sun  and  the  distant  stars,  so  that  it  has  to 
come  across  a  great  airless  space  before  it  reaches  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  earth.  And  yet,  if  light  is  a  vibration,  it  is 
clear  there  must  be  something  between  the  sun  and  us  to 
Tibrate.     To  meet  this  difficulty  Huyghens  supposed  the 
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whole  of  space  between  our  earth  and  the  most  distant  start  to 
be  filled  with  an  elastic  invisible  substante  which  he  coiled 
'ether.'  He  assumed  this  substance  to  be  so  fine  and 
subtle  tliat  it  passes  between  the  atoms,  even  of  solid 
objects,  and  that  the  sun  and  all  luminous  bodies  cause  it 
to  vibrate  so  that  its  undulations  or  waves  strike  upon  our 
eyes  and  give  rise  to  the  sensation  we  call  light 

Thus,  according  to  this  theory,  when  you  look  at  the 
sun,  the  invisible  '  ether '  filling  the  whole  space  between 
you  and  it,  is  moving  up  and  down  in  rapid  vibrations,  just 
as  if  the  sun  held  one  end  of  a  cloth  and  you  the  other,  and 
the  sun  was  shaking  the  cloth  so  that  the  waves  travelled 
along  it  to  your  eye ;  and  every  wave  that  hit  you  would, 
cause  the  sensation  called  light 

This  theory  explains  very  well  how  light-waves  may 
in  the  sky  and  yet  we  may  not  see  them  ;  for  if 
is  moving  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  and  you  go  within 
reach  of  it  you  feel  pain,  but  if  you  keep  out  of  reach  no 
pain  is  produced.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  vibration  of 
this  invisible  ether  strikes  your  eye  you  feel  light,  but 
though  the  waves  may  be  travelling  rapidly  across  the  sky 
so  long  as  they  do  not  fall  upon  your  eye,  no  light  will  be. 
produced  to  you. 

But  suppose  you  were  not  looking  at  the  sun,  but  &t 
ground,  why  should  you  still  see  ?  Because  the  waves  froBT' 
the  sun  which  strike  the  ground  cannot  travel  on  so  easily 
through  the  solid  earth  as  through  the  pure  ether,  so  a  great 
number  of  them  bound  off  and  vibrate  back  along  the  ether 
again,  from  the  ground  to  your  eye  ;  and  as  they  vibrate  dif- 
ferently according  as  the  ground  is  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or 
soft,  wet  or  dry,  they  make  a  different  impression  upon  your 
eye,  and  cause  you  to  see  a  picture  of  the  ground  as  it  is. 

Clear  white  glass  and  other  perfectly  transparent  bodies 
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allow  nearly  all  the  waves  of  light  to  pass  through  them  and 
send  hardly  any  back  to  your  eye  ;  and  people  have  in  con- 
sequence been  known  to  walk  right  up  against  glass  doors 
without  seeing  them.  Bright  polished  surfaces,  on  the  con- 
trary, like  steel  and  mercury,  turn  nearly  all  the  waves  back 
again,  and  this  is  why  we  see  our  own  faces  reflected  so  clearly 
in  ft  looking-glass,  where  it  is  the  mercury  at  the  back  which 
is  the  real  mirror. 

If  we  had  room  we  might  follow  out  these  light- vibrations 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  For  instance,  why  does  a 
leaf  look  green  and  a  soldier's  coat  red  ?  Because,  as  in 
sound  the  kind  of  note  you  hear  depends  upon  the  quick- 
ness of  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  so  in  light  it  depends  upon 
the  quickness  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  what  colour  you 
see.  The  vibrations  which  produce  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  have  travelled  all  together  as 
white  light  through  the  ether,  but  they  are  differently  treated 
by  the  leaf  All  except  the  green  waves  are  quenched,  or 
absorbed  as  it  is  called,  by  the  material  of  the  leaf,  and  only 
the  green  waves  bound  back  upon  your  eye.  In  other  words, 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  coming  from  the  leaf  move  ex- 
actly fast  enough  to  produce  upon  your  eye  the  sensation 
you  call  green,  just  as  the  vibration  of  the  air  caused  by  a 
particular  string  of  a  harp  produces  on  your  ear  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  note  you  call  the  middle  C. 

Befraction  of  Ciight  explained  by  Huyghens. — But 
we  must  now  go  back  to  Huyghens,  and  point  out  how  beauti- 
fiilly  he  explained  by  his  undulatory  theory  the  refraction  or 
bending-back  of  rays  of  which  we  have  abeady  spoken  so 
much.  When  a  wave  of  light  is  travelling  onwards,  he  said, 
if  it  passes  vertically  into  glass  or  any  denser  substance,  the 
wave  will  move  more  slowly,  but  it  will  still  go  straight  on, 
because  both  ends  of  the  wave  will  be  equaUy  checked. 
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But  if  the  wave  goes  into  the  glass  obliquely  {see  p.  47),  or 
into  a  glass  with  a  rounded  edge,  one  end  of  it  will  reach  the 
glass  first  before  the  other,  and  wilt  move  slowly,  while  the 
other  end  goes  on  unchecked,  and  so  the  wave  will  swing 
round  and  will  have  its  direction  altered.  In  the  same  way, 
when  it  passes  out  again  from  the  glass,  one  end  will 
out  first,  and  will  move  more  easily  in  the  air  than  the  end. 
that  is  still  in  the  glass,  and  so  it  will  swing  round 
and  make  another  bend. 

This  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  at  first  sight, 
and  it  will  be  best  explained  by  a  very  ingenious  experiment 
proposed  by  Mr,  E.  B.  Tyior.'    Take  two  small  wheels  about 
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2  inches  round,  and  mount  them  loosely  upon  a  stout 
axle  measuring  about  half-an-inch  round.  This  will  make  a 
runner  like  two  wheels  of  a  cart,  and  if  you  let  it  roll  down 
a  smooth  board  it  wiil  represent  very  fairly  the  crests  ortops 
of  the  waves  of  light  in  the  ether.  Let  your  board  be  about 
aj  feet  long,  and  at  one  end  of  it  glue  on  pieces  of  tliick- 
piled  velvet  of  the  shape  of  lenses  (see  i,  z,  3,  Fig.  35). 
Let  your  runner  first  go  straight  dovm  the  board  upon  the 
oblong  velvet,  it  will  then  run  through  the  velvet  without 
changing  its  course,  as  a  vertical  ray  does  through  n  lens. 
Then  start  it  obliquely,  as  at  a,  across  the  board,  so  that 
"Naturc'voL  ix.  1874,  p.  158. 
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will  reach  the  velvet  in  the  position  b.  Here  the  left  wheel 
of  the  runner  will  touch  the  velvet  first,  and  will  be  checked 
by  the  rough  pile,  while  the  right  wheel  moves  on  quickly 
as  before,  and  thus  the  runner  wiU  swing  round  or  be  refracted 
into  the  direction  b  c.  Then,  as  it  passes  out  again,  the 
left  wheel  will  corae  out  of  the  velvet  first  and  will  move 
niore  quickly  on  the  smooth  board,  while  the  right  is  still 
checked  by  the  velvet ;  therefore  the  runner  will  again  be 
shifted  round  or  refracted  as  it  passes  out  into  the  direction  cd. 
In  figure  2,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  runner  passes  in 
vertically,  yet  the  rounded  surface  of  the  lens  causes  the  left 
wheel  to  enter  first,  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  rounding 
of  the  second  surface  this  same  wheel  comes  out  last,  the  ray 
is  refracted  inwards  along  its  whole  course.  You  can  easily 
follow  the  course  of  the  runner  through  the  other  lens  for 
yourself,  always  noticing  that  the  arrow  marks  which  way  the 
ray  of  hght  is  coming ;  and  when  you  have  done  this  you 
will  have  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  way  in  which  the  waves 
of  light  are  refractid  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another. 
Doable  Refraction.— There  is  another  remarkable  fact 
about  light  which  Huyghens  explained;  namely,  the  double 
refradmt  of  light  through  a  crystal  called  Iceland  spar.  A 
physician  of  Copenhagen  named  Erasmus  Barlholinus  had 
received  &om  Iceland  a  cr}-stal  in  the  form  of  a  rhomboid 
(see  Fig.  36),  which,  when  broken,  fell  ^_^___, 

into  pieces  of  the  same  shape.     Bajtho-  /    ,  / 

linus  called  this  crystal  '  Iceland  spar,'         /        '      / 
and  while  making  experiments  with  it  ^ir..  jt. 

he  observed  that  an  inkspot  or  any  small  a  >pi>i  of  ink  tccn  ihrough 
object  seen  through  it  appeared  to  be  ="!""''''' •'='^'"''P"- 
doubled.  He  was  not  able  to  explain  this  curious  fact,  but  he 
published  an  account  of  it  in  1669,  and  Huyghens  accounted 
for  it  quite  correctly  by  suggesting  that  the  crystal  was  more 
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elastic  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other,  so  that  a  wave  of  j 
light  passing  into  it  was  divided  into  two  waves  moving  at  I 
different  rates  through  the  crj-stals.     This  would  cause  them  ' 
to  be  bent  differently — one  according  to  Snell's  ordinary 
law  of  refraction  (see  p.  105),  and  the  other  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way.     Thus  these  two  separate  rays  entering  the 
eye  would  cause  there  the  impression  of  two  objects. 

This  curious  effect  is  very  interesting  to  study,  and  it  led 
Huyghens  to  make  a  number  of  remarkable  experiments. 
He  found  that  the  two  rays  when  they  passed  out  at  the 
other  side  of  the  crystal  remained  quite  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  if  they  were  afterwards  sent  through 
another  crystal  in  the  same  direction  that  they  had  gone 
through  the  first,  they  went  on  each  their  own  way.  But 
now  came  a  very  extraordinary  fact ;  if  the  second  crystal 
was  turned  round  a  little  so  that  the  rays  passed  in  rather  a 
different  direction  through  it,  each  ray  was  again  split  up 
into  two,  so  that  there  were  now  four  rays,  sometimes  all 
equally  bright,  sometimes  of  unequal  brightness,  but  the 
light  of  all  four  was  never  greater  than  the  light  of  the  em 
ray,  out  of  which  they  had  all  come.  These  four  rays  con- 
tinued apart  while  he  turned  the  second  crystal  more  and 
more  round ;  til!,  when  he  had  turned  it  90",  or  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  the  rays  became  iwo  again,  with  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  they  had  changed  characters!  The  ray 
which  before  had  been  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way  now 
took  the  extraordinaiy  direction,  while  the  other  chose  the 
ordinary  one. 

This  curious  effect  observed  by  Huyghens  is  now  known 
as  the  '  polarisation  of  light'  by  crystals.  There  is  a  beauti- 
fiil  explanation  of  it,  but  we  roust  wail  for  that  till  we  consider 
the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  it  is  now  much 
better  imdcrstood.     Huyghens' '  Theory  of  Light '  was  pub- 
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lished  in  1690,  under  the  title  '  Traitd  de  la  Lumibre.'  He 
remained  in  Paris  for  some  years ;  but  left  and  returned  to 
Holland  when  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  began  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     He  died  in  1695. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centmy. 

and  it  only  remains  for  us,  before  going  further,  to  tiy  and 
picture  to  ourselves  the  great  steps  in  advance  which  had 
been  made  between  the  years  i5oo  and  1700.  We  saw  at 
p.  80  that  the  worlc  of  the  sixteenth  century  consisted  chiefly 
in  making  men  aware  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  teaching 
them  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  nature,  instead  of  merely 
repealing  what  they  had  heard  from  others.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  we  find  them  following  out  this  rule  of  patii 
research,  and  being  rewarded  by  arriving  at  grand  and 

Astronomy.— To  begin  with  Astronomy.  Here  Galileo 
led  the  way  with  his  telescope.  The  structure  of  the  moon, 
with  its  mountains  and  valleys ;  the  existence  of  Jupiter's 
four  moons  revolving  round  it  and  giving  it  light  by  night ; 
the  myriads  of  stars  of  the  Milky  Way ;  the  spots  of  the  sun 
coming  into  \-iew  at  regular  intervals,  and  thus  proving  that 
the  sun  turns  on  its  axis ;  all  these  discoveries  forced  upon 
men's  minds  the  truth  that  our  little  world  is  not  the  centre 
of  everything,  but  a  mere  speck  among  the  millions  of 
heavenly  bodies.  But  while  they  liumbled  man's  false  pride 
in  liis  own  importance,  they  taught  him,  on  the  other  band, 
the  true  greatness  which  God  has  put  in  his  power  by  giving 
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him  the  intellect  to  discover  and  undeistand  these  wonderful 
truths  if  he  will  only  seek  them  in  an  earnest  and  teachable 
spirit. 

Then  came  Kepler  with  a  still  grander  lesson,  for  he 
showed  that  the  movements  of  the  planets  are  governed  by 
regular  and  fixed  laws,  which  can  be  traced  out  so  accurately 
that  an  astronomer  is  able  to  foretell  with  confidence  what 
will  happen  many  years  after  he  himself  has  passed  away. 
Thus  we  see  Gassendi  and  Horrocks,  by  the  use  of  Kepler's 
labours,  calculating  within  a  few  minutes  the  time  of  a 
planefs  passage  across  the  face  of  the  sun  and  watching  the 
esact  fulfilment  of  the  piedictioa  Nor  is  this  all :  so  exact 
and  true  are  these  movements,  and  so  completely  is  man 
able  to  read  them  rightly,  that  by  this  simple  passage  of  a 
small  black  spot  across  the  sun  Halley  showed  that  we  may 
actually  number  the  millions  of  miles  between  ourselves  and 
the  great  light  around  which  we  move.  We  might  almost 
think  that  we  had  now  travelled  as  far  as  man's  mind  could 
go,  but  something  far  greater  remained  behind.  Newton 
sitting  under  his  apple-tree  and  pondering  on  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  heavens,  found  the  one  great  law  which 
accounts  for  the  movements  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe 
— a  law  which  explains  equally  why  a  pin  falls  to  the  ground 
and  why  a  comet  which  has  been  lost  to  sight  for  more 
than  seventy  years  will  return  to  a  certain  fixed  spot  at  a 
day  and  an  hour  which  can  be  accurately  foretold.  Kepler 
had  pointed  out  fixed  and  definite  laws  by  which  the  uni- 
verse is  governed ;  Newton  demonstrated  that  one  law  ex- 
plains them  all.  He  showed  us  how  one  single  thought,  aa 
it  were,  of  the  Divine  mind  suffices  to  govern  the  most 
complicated  as  well  as   the   simplest   movements  of  i 

All  this  advance  from  Galileo  to  Newton  was  the  work 
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of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  began,  you  see,  wilh  cert 
simple  facts  ;  by  Galileo  seeing  that  bodies  existed  in  the 
heavens  which  were  not  known  to  be  there  before  ;  it  ended 
in  the  beautiful  law  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  But  I 
wart  you  particularly  to  notice  that  this  end  would  never 
have  been  reached  by  men  who  were  content  to  sit  down 
idly  and  talk  of  the  greatness  of  God.  It  was  the  result  of 
real  work  by  men  who  tried  first  to  learn  the  facts,  and  from 
these  to  prove  reverently  the  way  in  which  it  pleases  God  to 
bring  them  about;  and  in  this  labour  of  love,  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  infinite  grandeur  of  nature,  they  learnt 
that  true  humility  which  led  Newton,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  to  fee!  that  he  was  but  as  a  little  chiid  gathering  pebbia  , 
on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.  I 

PhysicB.— If  we  now  turn  to  Physics,  we  shall  find  that  \ 
the  way  to  knowledge  lay  still  along  the  same  road  of  patient 
inquirj'.  Torricelli's  barometer  and  Guericke's  hemispheres 
of  Magdeburg  both  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  the 
atmosphere  round  our  earth  is  pressing  in  all  directions 
equally  with  great  force ;  and  this  again  brings  us  round  to 
the  force  of  gravity,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  pressure ; 
while  Boyle's  experiment  showed  that  air  is  elastic,  being 
compressed  in  exact  proportion  as  the  weight  upon  it  is 
increased,  and  expanding  again  directly  it  is  diminished 
Newton  showed  that  this  elasticity  of  air  gives  rise  to  the 
waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction,  which  convey  an 
original  impulse  across  wide  spaces  and  produce  the  e£fect 
of  sound  upon  our  ears. 

Again,  in  the  subject  of  Light,  we  begin  with  hard  dry 
facts,  which  doubtless  you  may  have  thought  it  wearisotne  to 
master,  but  we  end  with  a  theory  so  wonderfiil  and  beautiful 
that  it  seems  more  tike  a  fairy-tale  than  sober  science.  The 
first  step  here  was  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  which, 
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while  it  opened  the  road  on  the  one  hand  to  astronomical 
discoveries,  also  led  to  the  grinding  of  lenses,  and  to  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  laws  of  light.  This  it  was  which  caused 
Snellius  to  make  experiments  on  the  bending  of  rays  with  a 
view  to  improving  telescopes,  and  so  to  discover  the  law  of 
re&action,  aftem-ards  more  fully  staled  by  Descartes.  Then 
we  find  this  last  philosopher  trying  to  explain  the  rainbow, 
and  studying  the  colours  falling  through  a  prism,  and  so  the 
subject  passed  on  into  the  hands  of  Newton. 

Here,  by  experiment  again,  the  threads  of  light  were  dis- 
entangled in  the  prism,  and  Newton  drew  out  its  many- 
coloured  rays,  tracing  them  one  by  one  on  their  road,  till  he 
had  shown  how  they  can  be  explained  by  dispersion,  and  that 
to  this  law,  which  seemed  so  uninteresting  at  first,  we  owe 
all  the  lovely  colours  which  surround  us.  And  now  Huy- 
ghens  takes  up  the  story  and  leads  us  fairly  into  the  invisible 
world.  This  light,  which  Roemer  had  proved  to  be  travel- 
ling across  space  with  marvellotis  speed,  Huyghens  shows 
to  be  no  actual  substance  at  all,  but  most  probably  a 
trembling  of  an  invisible  and  intangible  ether — a  succession 
of  infinitely  tiny  waves  chasing  each  other  across  millions  of 
miles,  and  striking  at  last  on  the  minute  opening  of  our  eye, 
bringing  to  us  the  wonderful  effects  of  light.  As  Newton 
traced  coloure.so  Huyghens  traces  the  invisible  waves  through 
many  substances,  showing  us  their  path  and  why  they  take 
it ;  and  landing  us  at  last  in  the  bewildering  effects  of  polar- 
isation, leaves  us  there  to  wait  for  more  knowledge  in  a 
fiiture  century. 

Biology. — ^And  now  we  come  to  Biology,  or  the  study  of 
all  those  sciences  which  relate  to  lif&  Here  you  must  re- 
member that  our  account  of  the  discoveries  made  must  be 
more  than  usually  imperfect,  because  the  subject  is  more  than 
usually  difficult.     Yet  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  new 
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light  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  living  body,  by  Harvey's 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  discoveries 
which  followed  concerning  the  way  in  which  nourishaient  is 
carried  to  it.  We  can  see  how  Mayow's  experiments, 
proving  that  part  of  the  air  is  burnt  within  us,  supplying  heat 
to  our  bodies,  would  have  been  a  grand  step  in  advance  if 
he  had  lived  to  make  them  more  known,  and  how,  indeed, 
they  did  influence  those  who  came  after,  though  his  name 
was  for  a  time  forgotten.  More  clearly  still  we  can  under- 
stand how  Malpighi's  and  Crew's  investigations  with  the 
microscope,  bringing  to  light  hidden  parts  and  vessels  of  the 
human  frame,  gave  rise  to  a  totally  new  branch  of  science, 
and  enabled  men  to  study  the  organisation  of  their  own 
bodies  with  an  accuracy  quite  impossible  before ;  while  the 
same  method  applied  to  Botany  gave  the  first  real  insight  into 
the  structure  of  plants,  tracing  out  their  delicate  organs,  and 
even  the  tiny  cells  of  which  their  flesh  is  composed.  And 
lastly,  in  the  fleld  of  Natural  History,  we  find  that  Ray  and 
Willughby  performed  the  immense  task  of  classifying  the  i 
whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  laid  the  foundai-l 
tion  of  the  grand  generalisations  of  Linnasus  in  the  na 
century. 
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CHAPTER  XXIir. 

SCIENCE  OF   THE    EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Great  tpread  of  Sdencs  in  ihe  Eigliicenth  Century — Foundation  of 
Lejden  University  ID  1574^ — ^Boerhaave,  1701 — Organic  Cbemistty 
— Dr.  Hales'  Experiments  on  Plants — Great  Popularity  of  Boer- 
haave's  Chemical  Lectures. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centmy,  only  179  years  before  our  own  day,  when  the  dif- 
ferent sdences  which  we  have  been  tracing  in  their  rise,  like 
little  rilis  on  the  mountain  sides,  were  beginning  to  swell 
out  into  mighty  streams,  widening  and  spreading  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  in  vain  we  strain  our  eyes  to  try  and  watch 
them  all  The  time  had  now  come  when  any  man  who 
irished  to  be  a  discoverer  was  obliged  to  devote  his  whole 
life  to  one  branch  of  science,  following  it  out  in  all  its  in- 
tricate windings.  And  so  we  find  that  about  this  time  each 
science  begins  to  have  a  complete  history  of  its  own,  with 
its  own  eminent  men,  and  its  peculiar  language  growing 
more  and  more  technical,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  understood  by 
ordinary  readers. 

For  this  reason  most  general  histories  of  Science  stop  at 
this  point  and  refer  their  readers  to  special  works  on  the 
different  sdences.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  do  this ; 
for  though,  owing  to  the  great  strides  which  were  being 
made,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  few  glimpses 
of  the  work  that  was  being  done,  still  I  think  that  if  we 
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Struggle  on  through  the  increasing  mass  of  knowledge  and 
gather  up  a  fragment  here  and  there,  a  general  idea,  of  the 
progress  of  science  may  be  gained  such  as  will  enable  young 
readers  to  turn  to  more  advanced  scientific  books  with  much 
greater  interest,  even  though  they  may  learn  very  httle  of 
any  one  science. 

Astronomy,  Physics,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Chemistry, 
had  made  such  a  start  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  it  was  a  great  many  years  before  those  men  who  came 
after  Newton,  Halley,  Huyghens,  and  Stahl,  had  mastered 
the  new  discoveries  suiRciently  to  progress  any  farther. 
Therefore  we  find  that  it  was  not  in  these  sciences  that  most 
advance  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  in  those  which  relate  to  living  beings,  and  whidi 
are  all  included  under  the  head  of  Biology,  or  the  science  of 
life.  Medicine,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  were  the  branches 
which  grew  most  rapidly  about  this  time ;  and  the  five  great 
men  whose  names  stand  out  most  conspicuously  are  Boei- 
haave,  Hatler,  John  Hunter,  Bonnet,  and  Spallanzani:  Boe- 
haave  as  the  founder  of  the  study  of  organic  chemutry, 
Haller  and  Hunter  as  the  fatlieis  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  Bonnet  and  Spallanzani  as  the  discoverers  of  some  very 
remarkable  facts  in  physiology.  We  will  take  these  subjects 
in  regular  order,  and  try  to  understand  something  of  the 
work  which  was  done  in  them. 

Medical  School  of  Leyden. — Foundation  of  Organio 
Chemifltry  by  Boorhaave,  1701. — On  the  coast  of  Holland, 
just  where  the  Rhine  empties  itself  by  a  number  of  small 
channels  into  the  Getraan  ocean,  stands  the  city  of  Leyden, 
which  became  famous  in  the  year  1574,  on  account  of  a 
siege  of  four  months  which  the  starving  inhabitants  endured 
with  the  utmost  heroism,  when  the  Protestant  Netherlandcrs 
were  strugghng  for  life  and  liberty  against  Philip  IL  of  Spain. 
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1  were  successful  at  last,  and  drove  out  the 
I  army,  by  cutting  away  the  dykes  and  letting  in  the 
mllow  up  their  beautiful  pastures,  their  neat  villages, 
r  fruitful  orchards ;  and  as  a  reward  for  their  de- 
to  the  cause,  AV'illiam  of  Orange  founded  the 
University  of  Leyden,  which  afterwards  became  very  cele- 
*  brated. 

Hermann  Boerhaave,  of  whose  work  we  are  now  going 
to  speak,  was  a  Professor  of  Medicine  in  this  University 
about  a  hundred  years  after  its  commencement  The  son 
of  a  Dutch  clergyman,  he  was  bom  in  i66S  at  Vorhout,  one 
of  those  same  small  Dutch  villages  near  Leyden  which  had 
been  for  days  under  the  sea  in  1574.  His  father  intended 
him  for  the  church  ;  but  the  young  student,  having  been 
accused  of  holding  false  opinions,  was  only  too  glad  of  this 
excuse  to  give  up  theology  and  study  madicine,  in  which  he 
d^ghted.  He  was  so  successful  that  in  1701  he  was  made 
Lecturer  of  Medicine  in  the  University,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Professorships  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  were 
also  given  to  him.  From  that  time  the  Medical  School  of 
Leyden  became  famous  all  over  the  world.  Students 
flocked  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and  most  of  the  best  med- 
ical men  of  Europe  were  pupils  of  Boerhaave.  This  was 
due  chiefly,  of  course,  to  his  wonderful  medical  knowledge 
and  his  skill  as  a  lecturer ;  but  bis  popularity  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  enthusiasm,  kindly  temper,  and  the  great 
interest  which  he  look  in  the  success  of  his  pupils.  He 
was  always  ready  to  help  others  and  to  give  them  credit 
for  the  work  they  had  done,  and  it  is  said  that  even  his 
enemies  could  not  resist  his  constant  and  uniform  kind- 
ness and  good-temper.  He  loved  his  science  too  well  to 
^indci  its  pri^ess  by  angry  disputes ;  and  by  imparting 
I  spirit  to  his  pupils  he  did  almost  as  much  for  the 
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spread  of  medical  science  as  by  the  fects  which  he  taught " 
them. 

But  besides  his  influence  upon  medicine  in  general  there 
was  one  particular  study  which  Boerhaave  may  be  said  10 
have  founded ;  namely  that  of  organU  (kanistry,  or  the 
chemical  analj-sis  of  substances  occurring  in  plants  and 
animals.  You  will  remember  that  the  false  science  of 
alchemy  had  always  been  much  mixed  up  with  chemistry, 
and  the  alchemists  had  some  strange  mystical  nations  about 
'  vital  fluids,'  which  they  supposed  to  exist  in  animals  and 
plants,  and  to  cause  their  life  and  growth.  Little  by  little 
however,  more  correct  ideas  had  grown  up  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  about  the  nature  of  life.  Vesalius, 
Harvey,  Malpighi,  Grew,  and  many  others,  had  gradually  des- 
cribed more  and  more  accurately  the  working  of  the  different 
organs  of  a  living  being,  and  now  Boerhaave  went  farther, 
and  tried  to  discover  by  means  of  chemistry  of  what 
materials  these  organs  themselves  are  composed. 

In  the  same  way  that  Geber  had  decomposed  or  divided 
up  inorganic  substances,  such  as  metals  and  earths,  by  distil- 
lation and  sublimation  (see  p.  43),  so  Boerhaave  proposed  to 
decompose  the  organic  structures  of  plants  and  animala, 
and  to  discover  the  materials  contained  in  them.  To 
accomplish  this  he  took  a  plant,  such  as  rosemary,  and 
putting  fresh  moist  leaves  of  it  into  a  furnace,  heated  them 
gently  and  drove  out  all  the  moisture,  which  he  collected 
in  a  separate  vessel.  When  this  moisture  had  cooled  down 
into  a  liquid  he  examined  it  and  found  that  it  was  made 
up  of  water,  and  of  different  kinds  of  oils  and  essence^ 
according  to  the  plant  he  had  taken.  For  instance,  from 
rosemary  he  got  an  essence  with  the  peculiar  scent  of 
rosemary;  from  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  Laurut 
Camphorum,  ot  Cinnamomum  camphorum,  he  got  essence  of 
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dnnamon  ;  from  its  roots,  camphor  ;  and  from  its  leaves  an 
oil  with  the  taste  of  cloves.  Then  afier  he  had  extracted 
all  the  juice  from  the  plant,  he  burnt  the  dry  remains,  to  see 
what  would  be  contained  in  its  ashes  after  the  fire  had 
driven  off  part  of  the  solid  matter  as  gas,  and  he  found  in 
them  a  kind  of  salt,  which  was  also  different  in  different 
plants.  But  if  he  poured  hot  water  on  the  plant  before 
burning  it,  he  found  no  salt  in  the  ashes,  for  it  had  been 
dissolved  and  carried  off  in  the  water. 

Having  now  found  of  what  materials  the  plant  was  com. 
posed,  the  next  step  was  to  discover  where  they  came  from  ; 
so  he  took  several  specimens  of  earth  in  which  plants  can 
grow  and  examined  them  also ;  and  he  found  that  he  could 
extract  from  them  many  of  the  substances,  such  as  salt, 
alum,  borax,  and  sulphur,  which  he  had  also  discovered  in 
the  ashes  of  the  plants.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  plant 
took  these  salts  out  of  the  earth ;  and  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments he  went  on  to  prove  ihat  they  are  dissolved  by  the 
rain-water  which  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  are  then  sucked 
up  by  the  plants  through  their  roots  and  carried  up  to  the 
leaves,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunshine,  and 
altered  so  as  to  become  food  for  the  plant.  The  other 
parts  which  did  not  come  from  the  soil  he  concluded  must 
be  taken  in  from  the  air.  These  were  splendid  facts,  and 
curiously  enough  a  celebrated  English  chemist.  Dr.  Hales 
^{bom   1677,  died  1761),  made  some  similar  experiments 

lOSt  at  the  same  time,  which  confirmed  those  of  Boer- 
haave.  Hales  even  went  so  far  as  to  measure  the  quantity 
of  water  taken  in  at  the  roots  and  given  out  at  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  he  discovered  the  way  in  which  plants  breathe 
through  the  httle  slomata,  or  mouths,  discovered  by  Grew 
(seep.  138). 

From  the  juices  of  plants  Boerhaave  next  went  on  to 
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those  of  animals,  and  he  decomposed  in  a  most  beautifiil 
and  simple  manner  milk,  blood,  bile,  and  those  fluids  called 
chyle  and  lymph  which  convey  nourishment  to  the  blood. 
These  he  compared  with  the  sap,  gums,  resins,  and  oils  of 
plants,  and  showed  that  animal  bodies  are  made  up  of 
altered  vegetable  matter,  just  as  plants  are  in  their  turn 
d  of  matter  taken  from  the  soil  and  the  air ;  and 
he  suggested  that  by  careful  experiments  it  would  at  last  be 
possible  to  discover  exactly  the  materials  of  which  all  living 
beings  were  made. 

Boerhaave's  analyses  of  organic  substances  were  very 
rough  and  imperfect  compared  to  those  which  are  made  now ; 
for  you  must  remember  that  the  four  gases,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  we  now  know  are  the 
chief  constituents  of  plants,  were  not  yet  discovered.  Yet 
even  these  rough  attempts  were  so  interesting  that  students 
crowded  round  the  doors  of  his  lecture-room  for  hours 
before  the  lecture  began,  to  secure  admission  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  '  Eleraenls  of  Chemisciy,'  published  in 
1732,  contained  the  first  steps  in  the  study  of  the  chemistiy 
of  living  things.  Boerhoave  was  also  a  celebrated  botanist. 
He  died  in  1738,  and  deserves  always  to  be  rememberedu 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  eighteenth  century.         J 


Chuf  Weris  «njB//ci.— Brewster's  '  EncycIopaNlia ' — ■  BoerhuTi  f 
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«nd  WritinES  of  Boerhaave,"  1746;  Boethimvc.  'Elements  rf 
Chemistry.'  Englished  by  Dallowe,  1735;  Hales'  "Eisayi  c 
Vegctflble  Suticks,"  1759. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

HaTer— Found al ion  of  Goltingen   Univcrsily — Rise  of  Comparative 
Anatomy — John  Hunter — His  Museum— Bonnet — SpallaiuanL 

Haller,  170S-1777. — Among  the  pupils  of  Boerhaave  there 
was  one  man  who  became,  in  some  respects,  even  more 
feroous  than  his  master.  This  was  Albert  von  Haller,  son  of 
the  Chancellor  of  Baden,  who  was  born  at  Berne  in  1708, 
and  died  in  1777.  Hallerseems  to  have  been  a  most  extra- 
ordinary child ;  at  nine  years  of  age  it  is  said  that  he  knew 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  had  written  a  Hebrew  and  Greek 
dictionary,  a  Chaldean  grammar,  and  an  historical  dictionary! 
We  are  not  told  how  good  these  books  were ;  but  how  very 
few  boys  of  nine  years  old  would  have  been  able  to  write 
them  at  all !  At  seventeen  Haller  went  to  Leyden  to  study 
under  Boerhaave,  and  under  Aibinus,  a  famous  anatomist  \ 
and  at  nineteen  he  was  already  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Hav- 
ing been  driven  out  of  Paris  because  the  people  were 
faorriiied  at  his  dissecting  dead  bodies,  he  went  to  Berne, 
where  he  became  professor  of  anatomy ;  and  in  i736,when 
George  II,  of  Englani:!,  who  was  also  Elector  of  Hanover, 
founded  the  University  of  Gottingen,  he  went  there  as  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  surgcrj',  and  botany,  and  soon  made  that 
University  as  famous  as  Boerhaave  had  made  that  of  Leyden. 
One  of  his  first  reforms  was  to  turn  the  work  of  his  pupils 
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to  good  accounL  When  medical  students  are  going  to  pasi 
their  last  examination  they  are  required  to  write  an  essay, 
or  IhesU,  as  it  is  called,  before  they  can  receive  their  degree 
of  doctor.  Haller  used  always  at  these  times  to  propose  to 
each  one  of  his  students  some  dif!tcult  point  in  anatomy  or 
physiology,  in  which  he  thought  new  discoveries  might  be 
made,  and  he  then  drew  out  a  plan  for  them  and  showed 
them  how  to  begin.  By  this  means  their  essays  were  often 
full  of  new  and  useful  informalion,  and  it  was  a  great  deal 
owing  to  the  help  of  his  pupils  that  Haller  was  able  to 
publish  i8o  volumes  on  science,  all  more  or  less  valuable. 

There  was  also  a  very  good  anatomical  theatre  at  Got- 
tmgen,  and  from  dissections  made  there  Haller  produced 
a  set  of  most  beautiful  anatomical  drawings,  which  he  pub- 
lished between  1743  and  1753.  You  will  remember  that 
Vesalius  published  many  fine  engravings  of  parts  of  the 
human  body  (see  p.  65),  and  since  his  time  many  othets 
bad  been  made,  especially  by  Mailer's  master,  Albinus.  But 
Vesalius'  drawings  were  coarse,  because  he  had  no  micro- 
scope to  help  him,  and  Albinus  had  only  drawn  separate 
parts,  such  as  a  muscle,  a  nerve,  or  a  veia  Mailer's  plates 
were  ihe  first  which  showed  the  different  nerves  and  vessels 
attached  in  their  right  position,  and  to  each  pkte  he  added 
a  complete  history  of  the  function,  or  use  of  the  parts 
drawa  He  made  these  drawings  so  accurate,  and  spent  so 
much  time  upon  each  minute  structure,  that  in  sevcDtecD 
years,  with  all  the  help  he  had,  he  was  not  able  to  complete 
the  description  of  the  whole  human  body. 

Holler  disoovors  the  Power  of  the  Hosolee  to 
Contract. — It  was  while  be  was  at  work  at  these  dissection;^ 
that  he  made  one  great  discovery,  which  you  must  try  to 
understand.  If  you  clasp  your  right  hand  round  your  left  J 
arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  and  then  bend  your  left  arm,  yovl 


I 
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will  fee!  the  part  under  your  hand  swell  up  and  grow  hard. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  muscle  of  your  arm.  called  the 
biceps,  has  contracted,  or  grown  shorter  and  thicker,  in  the 
process  of  bending  your  arm.  If  you  open  your  arm  again, 
the  swelling  wi!l  go  down,  because  the  muscle  is  stretched  out 
Now  before  nailer's  time  it  was  thought  that  the  muscles 
could  not  contract  of  themselves,  but  were  drawn  up  by  the 
nerves.  Haller  discovered  that  this  is  not  so,  but  that  a 
muscle,  if  irritated,  will  draw  itself  together,  even  when  it  is 
quite  separated  firom  the  nerves,  and  this  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  true  by  a  great  number  gf  experiments.  So 
that  though  it  is  true  that  our  nerves  are  the  cause  of  our 
moving,  because  they  excite  the  muscles  and  so  make  them 
contract,  yet  the  real  power  of  contraction  is  in  the  muscle 
itself: 

Comparatiye  Anatomy,  or  the  Comparisoa  of  Dif- 
torent  Structures  in  Men  and  Animale.— John  Hunter. 
; — Another  point  in  which  Haller  did  good  service  to  science 

comparing  the  same  parts  of  the  body  of  men  and 
animals,  and  showing  how  far  they  are  aUke.  This  study, 
which  is  called  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  has  now 
become  very  Important,  for  by  examining  any  organ,  such  as 
the  heart,  for  example,  from  the  lower  animals  in  which  it  is 
very  simple,  up  to  man  in  whom  it  is  complicated,  we  can 
trace  its  gradual  improvement,  and  understand  it  much  more 
perfectly.  Aristotle  and  Vesalius  had  both  of  them  com- 
pared some  of  the  parts  of  different  animals,  and  so  had 
Other  and  later  zoologists ;  but  Haller  was  the  first  to  make 
it  a  regular  study,  and  John  Hunter,  who  lived  about  the 
same  time,  devoted  his  whole  life  to  it,  and  raised  it  to  the 
tank  of  a  separate  science. 

John  Hunter,  who  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Lanark, 

8,  was  the  brother  of  a  very  eminent  London  phy- 
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sician,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  was  also  a  great  anatomist 
John,  being  delicate,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  with  very 
little  education,  and  at  twenty  yeare  of  age  he  came  up  to 
London,  a  mere  ignorant  lad,  to  try  and  help  bis  brother  in  his 
anatomical  dissections.  Here  he  soon  showed  that  he  had 
plenty  of  ability,  for  he  learnt  dissecting  so  rapidly  thai  at 
the  end  of  a  year  he  was  able  to  teach  his  brother's  pupillj 
and  before  long  he  became  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  ofl 
St  George's  Hospital,  and  had  a  large  private  practice,       ^ 

But  though  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his  pro- 
fession, he  spent  it  all  upon  his  favourite  study  of  anatomjr, 
to  which  he  devoted  every  spare  moment.  His  great  wish 
was  to  compare  thoroughly  the  different  parts  of  men  and 
animals,  so  as  to  show  how  the  life  of  each  one  of  them  is 
carried  on.  For  this  purpose  he  dissected  and  preserved  in 
different  ways  all  the  bodies  of  animals  upon  which  he  could 
lay  his  hands.  He  bought  up  all  the  wild  beasts  that  died  in 
the  Tower,  where  they  were  then  kept,  and  any  which  he 
could  procure  from  travelling  menageries,  and  he  even  Vept 
foreign  animals  himself  in  a  piece  of  ground  at  Earl's  Court, 
Brompton,  that  he  might  watch  their  habits  and  dissect  their 
dead  bodies. 

As  years  went  on  and  his  specimens  increased,  he  built  a 
large  museum  in  Leicester  Square,  and  arranged  his  collec- 
tion so  as  to  show  which  parts  in  different  animals  serve  for 
the  same  use.  For  example,  to  illustrate  the  way  in  wliich 
animals  digest  their  food,  he  placed  first  the  hydras,  polyps, 
and  sea-anemones,  which  are  all  stomach,  being  in  thcnt- 
selvcs  nothing  but  a  simple  bag  surrounded  by  htlle  feeler^ 
and  having  a  fluid  inside  which  dissolves  the  food.  Then 
he  arranged  in  order  many  forms  up  to  the  leech,  which  u  \ 
a  bag  with  two  openings,  and  has  a  head  and  i 
other  parts,  besides  a  stomach.     Then  came  the  i 
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Bome  of  which,  as  the  bees,  have  a  separate  receptacle  for 
honey,  of  which  they  disgorge  a  part  and  then  pass  on  the 
lest  into  the  real  stomach.  Then  came  the  snails,  in  which 
:  stomach  is  a  separate  part  with  a  second  opening  to 
pass  out  the  food  it  cannot  take  up.  Then  the  fishes,  some  of 
Srhom  have  stomachs  strong  enough  to  crush  the  shells  and 
Indigestible  pans  of  their  food,  while  others  have  the  mouih 
lined  with  teeth  for  this  purpose ;  then  came  the  stomachs 
of  reptiles ;  and  afterwards  those  of  birds,  with  the  curious 
crop  where  the  food  lies  first,  and  the  gizzard,  in  which  it  is 
tubbed  against  the  little  stones  which  the  bird  swallows. 
Then  finally  came  the  stomachs  of  the  higher  animals,  with 
many  curious  and  interesting  peculiarities  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  divided  stomach  of  those  animals,  such  as  the  cow,  which 
chew  the  cud,  and  of  the  camel,  in  which  one  division  serves 
:r-bag.  And  side  by  side  with  these  organs  of 
digestion  he  placed  the  teeth  of  each  animal,  showing  how 
&ese  were  each  exactly  fitted  to  prepare  the  food  for  the 
particular  kind  of  stomach  of  the  animal  to  which  they 
belonged. 

In  this  way  Hunter  tried  to  arrange  the  history  of  all  the 
difieient  organs  of  the  body,  tracing  out  each  as  perfectly  as 
he  could,  and  showing  how  it  suited  the  wants  of  the  various 

nimals.  Hismuseumcost  him  an  immense  amount  of  labour, 
.and  more  than  ^£70,000  in  money  ;  when  he  died,  in  1793, 
s  bought  by  the  English  Government  for  ^15,000  and 
placed  in  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  for  the  last 
eighty  years  many  a  London  student  of  physiology  has  had 
occasion  to  be  thankful  to  the  rough  and  uneducated  John 
Hunter  for  the  laborious  and  careful  work  he  did,  and  the 

lagnificent  collection  he  left  behind  hira. 

Experiments  upon  Animals  by  Bonnet  and  Spallan- 
— WTjile  Haller  and  Hunter  by  their  dissections  were 


adding  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  animals, 
two  famous  naturalists  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  were  bringing 
to  light  some  extremely  curious  and  interesting  facts  about 
their  grmvlh. 

The  first  of  these,  named  Charles  Bonnet,  was  bom  atj 
Geneva  in  1720,  and  died  in  1793.  He  had  a  great  love 
natural  history,  and  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he 
wrote  a  paper  upon  aphidts,  or  plant-lice,  which  was  so  re- 
markable that  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  at  once 
elected  him  one  of  their  corresponding  members.  He 
also  made  some  verj'  interesting  experiments  upon  plants, 
showing  that  they  have  the  power  of  seeking  out  for  them- 
selves what  is  necessary  for  their  growth.  We  all  know  that 
plants  grow  towards  the  light,  and  if  kept  in  a  dark  room 
will  seek  out  even  a  crack  through  which  the  light  comes. 
But  Bonnet  proved  that  they  will  do  much  more  than  this, 
for  he  found  that  if  he  twisted  the  branch  of  a  tree  so  as  to 
turn  the  leaves  bottom  upwards,  in  a  little  time  each  leaf 
turned  right  round  on  its  stalk  so  as  to  get  back  into  its 
namral  position  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  hung  a  wet 
sponge  over  a  lea^  the  leaf  would  turn  its  under  side  up- 
wards, so  as  to  bring  the  little  mouths,  or  stomata,  close  to 
the  sponge,  and  enable  them  to  drink  in  the  water.  Id  this 
way  a  plant  will  always  find  out  the  best  way  of  growing  so 
as  to  get  as  much  sun  and  food  as  it  can.  Many  curious 
facts  of  this  kind  were  published  in  Bonnet's  work  on  the 
'  Use  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants,'  but  what  I  wish  now  particu- 
larly to  relate  to  you  are  his  experiments  upon  animals  and 
the  regrowth  of  limbs  which  had  been  cut  off. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  very  simple  organisms,  such 
as  polyps,  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  each  part  will  live  and 
become  a  perfect  creature ;  but  no  one  thought  it  possible 
that  any  of  the  more  complicated  living  beings  could  be 


treated  in  this  way.  Bonnet,  however,  and  tlie  famous 
Italian  naturalist  Spalhnzanj  (1719-1799)  proved  by  a  great 
number  of  experiments  that  tails,  legs,  and  even  heads  will 
grow  again  in  some  animals,  after  they  have  been  cut  off. 
The  gardeo-worm,  for  example,  is  an  animal  with  many 
oigans  :  it  has  numerous  bristles,  which  serve  as  feet,  it  has 
arteries  and  veins,  nerves,  and  organs  of  digestion,  and  a 
mouth ;  yet  Bonnet  found  that  a  worm  if  cut  in  pieces  would 
grow  a  new  head  or  a  new  tail,  and,  what  was  still  more 
curious,  in  some  rare  cases  it  grew  the  head  on  the  end  where 
the  tail  had  been  before  I 

Spallanzani  went  even  farther  than  this,  for  he  experi- 
mented on  snaiK  Now  the  common  garden  snail  has  a 
head  with  four  horns,  moved  by  very  complicated  muscles, 
■nd  two  of  these  horns  have  eyes  at  the  end  of  them ;  more- 
over it  has  a  mouth,  with  teeth  and  a  tongue.  Spallaui^ani 
cut  off  first  the  horns  with  eyes,  and  afterwards  the  mouth 
and  tongue,  and  found  that  the  snail  had  power  to  re-grow 
them  alt  He  then  tried  upon  aquatic  salamanders,  which 
resemble  our  newts,  or  efts.  These  creatures  have  red  blood 
like  ourselves,  they  have  a  heart,  lungs,  bones,  and  muscles, 
and  their  legs  possess  muscles  and  nerves  like  those  of  a 
man ;  yet  Spalianzani  cut  off  the  tail  and  legs  of  one  sala- 
mander six  times  in  succession,  and  in  another  case.  Bonnet 
cut  them  off  eight  times,  and  they  grcwagaia  Bonnet  even 
took  out  the  right  eye  of  a  newt,  or  eft,  and  in  eight  months 
another  eye  had  grown  in  its  place.  These  experiments  were 
very  startling,  for  they  showed  that  the  life  of  the  lower 
animals  does  not  so  much  depend  on  a  particular  part  of 
the  body,  as  it  does  in  ourselves  and  in  the  higher  animals, 
.  If  you  cut  off  the  head  of  a  man  01  an  ox,  they  die,  or  if  you 
ait  off  a  leg,  it  never  grows  again ;  but  these  experiments 
roved  that  the  worm  and  the  snail  live  and  grow  new 
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heads  and  limbs,  and  that  the  more  simple  an  animal  is,  the 
more  power  it  has  to  live  and  grow  after  it  is  cut  in  pieces. 
These  discoveries  led  Bonnet  to  make  a  suggestion  which 
should   be  remembered,  because  it   has  become  of  great 
importance  in  the  present  study  of  natural  history.     He 
asked  whether  it  was  not  likely  that  there  was  a  gradual  de- 
velopment or  complication  of  the  parts  of  the  body  as  you 
ascend  from  the  lowest  plant  up  to  the  highest  animal,  so 
that  the  body  of  a  worm,  for  example,  could  do  all  the  work 
necessary  to  keep  it  alive  and  make  it  grow,  without  the 
help  of  its  head,  and  a  lizard  could  in  the  same  way  make  a 
new  leg  without  much  difficulty.     But  as  the  machinery  grew 
more  and  more  compUcated  this  would  not  be  so  easy,  till 

just  as  in  a  complicated  machine  one  broken  wheel  will 
upset  the  whole  working.      Bonnet  wrote  a  book  called  'The 
Contemplation  of  Nature,'  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  tlus 
subject,  and  tried  to  trace  out  how  animal  forms  had  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher,  till  they  had  arrived  at  man. 
We  shall  see  by  and  by  how  this  idea  occurred  also  to  the 
naturalist  Lamarck,  and  how  it  has  become  the  foundation 
of  a  grand  theory  of  life  in  the  present  century.     Meanwhile 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  Bonnet  and  Spallanzani  added 
enormously  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lower  animals  and  their 
powers  of  life,  and  togetlier  with  Boerhaave,  Haller,  and 
Hunter  did  a  great  deal  to  advance  the  sciences  of  anatonwfl 
and  physiology  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ceDtur)i^| 

CkUf  W^ks comt.lUd.—'lJS>^  of  IlaUer'— 'Naluralisls-  Libnu^H 
Brewster's  ' Encyclopedia,'  arts.  'PhpioloEy'flnd  'Hillcr;'  Lswreo^^H 
■Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,'  1816    and    1848:  UwrwM^H 

'  life  of  John  Hunter '— '  Nalurnlisls'  Library,'  vol.  ic  i  Cuvier,  ■  lO^H 

Taylor'*  '  Leicester  Square,'  Appendix  by  Professor  Owen.                ^^| 
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■fiira  and  Ljniueus  compared — Buffon  on  Nalural  History — Dauben- 
311 — Linnieu* — Linnitan  or  Artificial  System — Natural  System — 
CbaraclET  and  Death  o(  Linnceus. 

PAdrance  of  ITatural  History — BuflTon  and  Lmnrous. — 

In  the  year   1707  two  men  were  bom,  the  one  in  France 

and  the  other  in  Sweden,  whose  names  have  become  almost 

equally  well  known,  although  they  were  by  no  means  equally 

IgreaL 

I       The  Frenchman,  George-Louis  Le  Clerc  Buffon,  the  son 
Mf  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  was  bom  on  his 
fiuher's  estate  in  Burgundy,    The  Swede,  Karl  Linnaeus,  the 
grandson  of  a  peasant  and  son  of  a  poor  Swedish  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  a  small  village  called  RSshult,  in  the  south 
of   Sweden.     Buflbn   enjoyed   the  best   education   which 
France  could  afford  him,  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to  culti- 
Tate  his  love   of  natural   history.     At  one-and-tweniy  he 
succeeded  to  a  handsome  propertj',  and  after  travelling  for 
some  time,  settled  down  to  a  life  of  ease  and  literature,  partly 
in  Paris,  and  partly  on  his  estate  in  Burgundy,     Linnfeus 
>  was  taught  in  a  small  grammar-school,  where  he  showed  so 
Kllttle  taste  for  books  that  his  father  would  have  apprenticed 
a  to  a  shoemaker,  if  a  physician  named  Rothmann,  who 
Kiaw  the  boy's  love  for  natural  history,  had  not  taken  him 
tjnto  his  own  house  and  taught  him  botany  and  physiology. 
RAt  one-and-twenty,  when  Buffon  came  into  his  fortune,  the 
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young  Linnsus,  with  an  allowance  of  eight  pounds  a  you 
from  his  father,  was  a  struggling  student  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  putting  folded  paper  into  the  soles  of  his  old 
shoes  to  keep  out  the  damp  and  cold. 

BufTou's  Work  on  Natural  History:  he  trEKtes  the 
Distribution  of  Animalg — BufTon's  private  life  is  not 
interesting.  He  was  a  vain  man,  and  not  a  moral  one  ;  but 
he  had  great  talents,  and  remarkable  perseverance  and 
industry.  In  1739  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Garden  and  Cabinet  at  Paris,  a  position  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  His  great  work,  of  which  we  must  now 
speak,  was  his  '  Natural  History,'  which  occupied  him  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  It  is  one  comprehensive  history 
of  the  living  world,  containing  descriptions  of  all  the  animals 
then  known,  their  structure,  their  distribution,  their  habits, 
and  their  instincts,  and,  mingled  with  these,  many  cuiioiu 
theories  about  the  world  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  anatomical  part  of  this  work  was  done  by  a  physician 
named  Daubenton,  who  came  from  BufTon's  own  village,  and 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history 
through  his  influence,  Buffon  was  very  fortunate  in  having 
the  help  of  this  man,  for  having  weak  sight  himself,  and 
being  more  fond  of  general  theories  than  of  minute  det^ls, 
this  part  of  his  work  would  have  been  very  poor  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Daubenton's  careful  and  conscientious  dis- 
sections and  descriptions.  The  rest  of  the  work  was  written 
chiefly  by  Buffon  himself,  who  bestowed  upon  it  immense 
pains  and  labour.  He  was  a  very  pleasing  writer,  and  did  a 
great  deal  for  natural  history  by  making  it  popular.  His 
books  were  more  like  romances  than  works  of  science,  but 
he  collected  in  them  a  great  deal  of  very  usefiil  information, 
and  put  it  in  a  shape  which  every  one  could  read  with 
pleasure,  and  in  this  way  led  people  to  think,  and  to  wish  to 
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know  more  about  natural  history  and  the  habits  and  lives 
of  animala.  He  was  also  the  first  to  trace  out  with  any  care 
the  way  in  which  animals  are  distributed  over  different  parts 
of  the  globe;  how  they  are  checked  by  climate,  by 
mountains,  by  rivers,  and  hy  seas  from  wandering  out  of 
their  own  regions,  and  how  they  are  more  widely  spread 
over  cold  countries  than  over  warm  ones,  because  they  are 
able  to  cross  the  seas  and  rivers  upon  solid  or  floating  ice, 
and  so  get  from  one  region  to  another. 

In  this  general  way  Buffon  gathered  together  a  great 
many  interesting  facts  about  animals.  His  works  were  all 
the  more  popular  because  he  disliked  anything  like  classi- 
fication. He  would  not  attempt  to  group  the  animals  after 
any  particular  method,  but  liked  to  describe  each  one  with 
a  httle  history  of  its  own,  and  to  write  on  freely  wiiliout  any 
very  great  scientific  accuracy.  Of  course  the  consequence 
was  that  he  often  made  great  mistakes,  and  arrived  at  false 
conclusions  \  still  he  had  so  much  genius  and  knowledge 
that  a  great  part  of  his  work  will  always  remain  true,  and 
Natural  History  owes  a  great  deal  to  Buffoa  He  died  in 
1788,  in  the  eighty-fitst  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty  thousand 
people  assembled  to  do  him  honour  at  his  funeral. 

Life  Bud  Influence  of  LinnBBus,  1707-1778. — We 
must  now  lum  to  Linnaeus,  whose  whole  life  and  labours 
were  as  different  from  those  of  Buffon  as  his  birth  and  early 
life  had  beetL  Buffon  hated  to  be  bound  down  to  exact 
details ;  Linn^us  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  tracing  out 
each  minute  character  in  plants  and  animals  so  accurately  as 
to  be  able  to  build  up  a  complete  classification,  by  which 
any  one  could  tell  at  once  to  what  part  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom  any  living  being  belonged.  While  Buf- 
fon's  books  were  entertaining  and  readable,  Linnsus's  were 
often  hard  dry  science,  consisting  chiefly  of  long  accurate 
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tables  and  minute  details  about  the  structure  of  animals  and 
plants.  Yet  Linna;us's  writings  are  worth  infinitely  more 
than  those  of  Buffon  for  one  simple  reason,  he  had  a  more 
earnest  love  of  truth. 

Linnaaus  seems  to  have  been  bom  a  botanist.  He  writes 
in  his  own  diary  that  when  he  was  four  years  old  he  went  to 
a  garden  party  with  his  father  and  heard  the  guests  dis- 
cussing the  names  and  properties  of  plants;  be  listened 
carefully  to  all  he  heard,  and  *  from  that  time  never  ceased 
harassing  his  father  about  the  name,  quality,  and  nature  of 
every  plant  he  met  with,'  so  that  his  father  was  sometimes 
quite  put  out  of  humour  by  the  incessant  questioning. 
However  at  last,  when  Dr.  Rothmann  took  him  into  his 
house,  he  had  opportunities  of  learning,  and  from  that  time 
he  advanced  so  rapidly  that  he  was  soon  beyond  all  his 
teachers. 

In  1736,  after  meeting  with  many  kind  friends  in  his 
poverty,  and  making  a  journey  to  Lapland,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  Stockholm  Academy  of  Science,  he  went  to 
Holland.  Here  he  called  on  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  who 
with  his  usual  good  nature  introduced  him  to  a  rich  banker, 
named  Clifford,  who  was  also  a  great  botanist  This  wm 
the  turning-point  of  Linnasus's  life.  Mr.  Clifford  invited 
him  to  live  with  him,  treated  him  like  a  son,  and  allowed 
him  to  make  free  use  of  his  magnificent  horticultural  garden. 
He  also  sent  him  to  England  to  procure  rare  plants,  and 
gave  him  a  liberal  income.  It  was  at  this  lime  that 
Linnceus  is  said  to  have  been  so  overcome  by  the  sight  of 
die  mass  of  golden  bloom  on  the  furze  at  Putney  Heath, 
that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  thanked  God  for  having 
created  a  plant  of  such  wondrous  beauty.  Linnaeus  con- 
tinued with  Mr.  Clifford  for  some  time,  till  his  healtli  began  to 
fail,  and  he  found  besides  that  he  had  learnt  all  he  could  in 
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this  place,  so  he  resolved  to  leave  his  kind  friend  and  wander 
feither.  Mr.  Clifford  seems  to  have  been  much  hurt  at  his 
leaving,  yet  he  continued  his  kindness  to  hira  through  life. 

Linnjeus  went  to  Leyden  and  Paris,  and  from  there  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  at  last  he 
settled  down  as  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Natural  History 
Upsala,  where  he  founded  a  splendid  botanical  garden, 
ich  served  as  a  model  for  many  such  gardens  in  other 
itries,  such  as  the  Jardin  de  Trianon  in  France,  a.tid 
Kew  Gardens  in  England.  His  struggles  with  poverty  were 
now  over  for  ever,  and  his  fame  as  a  botanist  was  spread  all 
over  the  world.  He  used  to  set  out  in  the  summer  days 
with  more  than  200  pupils  to  collect  plants  and  insects  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  many  celebrated  people  came 
to  Stockholm  to  attend  Linnseus's  '  Excursions,'  Then  as  his 
pupils  spread  over  the  world  he  employed  them  to  collect 
specimens  of  plants  and  animals  from  distant  countries,  and 
he  himself  worked  incessantly  to  classify  them  into  one 
great  system. 

IiinDEeuB  giTOB  Speciflo  Namos  to  Plants  and 
Animftia. — And  now  we  must  try  to  seize  upon  the  chief 
points  of  Linnjeus's  work,  in  order  to  undetBland  some- 
thing of  what  he  did  for  science,  although  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible in  a  book  of  this  kind  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  his 
divisions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  first 
and  greatest  point  of  all  was  that  he  gave  a  second  or  specific 
name  to  every  plant  and  animal.  Before  his  time  botanists 
had  only  given  one  name  to  a  set  of  plants  ;  calling  all  roses, 
ir  example,  by  the  name  Jiosa,  and  then  adding  a  descrip- 
10  show  which  particular  kind  of  rose  was  meant 
■Thus,  for  instance,  for  the  Dog-rose  they  were  obliged  to 
«y  Roia,  sylvestris  vulgaris,  fiore  odorato  incamaio,  that  is, 
*  common  rose  of  the  woods  with  a  flesh-coloured  sweet- 
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scented  flower.'  This,  you  will  see,  was  extremely  incon- 
venient ;  it  was  as  if  all  the  children  in  a  Tamily  were  called 
only  by  their  father's  name,  and  you  were  obliged  to  describe 
each  particular  child  every  time  you  mentioned  him ;  as 
'Smith  with  the  dark  hair,'  or  'Smith  with  the  long  nose  and 
short  fingers,'  etc.  A  botanist  named  Rivinus  had  suggested 
in  1690  that  two  names  should  be  given  to  plants,  and 
Linnxus  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  idea  and  to  give  a 
specific,  or,  as  he  called  it,  trivial  name  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  plant,  describing  the  plant  at  the  same 
time  so  accurately  that  any  one  who  found  it  could  decide  at 
once  to  what  species  it  belonged.  To  accomplish  this  he 
classified  all  plants,  chiefly  according  to  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  their  stamens  and  pistils  (or  the  pollen-bear- 
ing and  seed-bearing  parts),  and  then  he  subdivided  them 
by  the  character  and  position  of  their  leaves  and  other  parts. 
In  describing  the  geranium^  for  example,  he  mentions 
first  the  '  sepals,"  or  littie  green  leaves  under  the  flower ;  he 
says  they  are  five,  and  very  pointed  ;  then  the  '  petals,'  or 
flower-leaves,  are  five  also,  growing  on  the  sepais  and 
heart-shaped  ;  the  '  stamens "  are  ten  in  number,  and  grow 
separate ;  the  little  vessels  on  the  top  of  the  stamens,  which 
are  called  'anthers,'  and  liold  the  yellow  dust,  are  oblong; 
the  'pistil,'  or  seed-vessel,  is  formed  of  five  parts,  which 
are  joined  together  into  one  long  beak  ending  in  five  points; 
the  seeds  are  covered  with  a  skin  and  are  shaped  like  a 
kidney,  having  often  a  long  tip  which  is  rolled  round  in  a 
spiral  (like  a  corkscrew).  Here  we  have  a  definition  of 
the  genus  geranium ;  but  many  geraniums  will  answer  to 
this  description,  so  he  goes  on  to  describe  some  more 
special  characters.  The  sepals  in  this  particular  specimen, 
he  says,  are  joined  together  in  one  piece ;  the  stem  of  the 
plant  is  woody,  the  joints  are  fleshy,  the  leaves  are  slightly 
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feathered  at  the  edge  These  last  characters  are  peculiar  tu 
this  kind  of  geranium,  which  he  calls  Geranium  gibbosum, 
and  here  we  have  the  specific  name.  Any  geranium  which 
has  the  woody  stem,  the  joined  sepals,  the  fleshy  joints, 
and  the  feathery-edged  leaves,  will  be  the  species  called  by 
Limueus  gibbosum^ 

You  will  see  that  by  this  system  it  is  always  possible  to 
find  out  easily  to  what  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  your 
plant  belongs,  and  what  its  name  is ;  and  if,  after  you  have 
traced  its  genus,  there  is  no  species  which  exactly  agrees 
with  yours,  you  then  know  that  you  have  discovered  a  new 
Gpedes  which  has  not  been  described  before.  Linnseus 
classified  animals  after  this  same  pbn,  quadrupeds  chiefly  by 
their  teeth,  and  birds  by  their  beaks  and  feet,  and  after  his 
system  was  complete,  any  one  could  discover  the  scientific 
Dame  of  a  plant  or  animal  by  exercising  a  little  care  and 
patience;  This  system  is  called  the  Linnsean  or  arlificial 
system,  because  it  only  sfelects  a  few  particular  parts  of  a 
plant,  so  as  to  help  you  to  look  it  out  in  a  kind  of  diction- 
ary. It  tells  you  very  little  of  the  real  or  natural  life  of 
the  plant,  and  often  brings  some  very  near  together  which 
are  really  very  different.  It  is  as  if  you  classified  people 
by  some  particular  feature,  such  as  those  who  had  long 
hair,  or  short  hair,  dark  or  light,  curly  or  straight.  This 
might  be  very  useful  for  recognising  them,  but  it  would  be 
quite  artificial,  and  would  tel!  you  very  little  about  their 
real  relationship.  Therefore  this  classification  has  now 
been  partly  set  aside  for  another  or  natural  classifica- 
tion, which  Linnieus  also  suggested,  only  he  thought 
it  too  difficult  for  ordinary  people ;  and  which  was 
worked  out  by  a  French  botanist  named  Jussieu,  as  we 
Bhall  see  by  and  by.  But  the  LinnKan  system  is  still 
euremely  useful  for  finding  the  name  of  a  plant  or  animal. 
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and  many  people  in  the  last  century  were  led  to  studj 
zoology  and  botany  by  the  simplicity  of  the  ckssiiicatioiiai 
of  Linnseus. 

The  other  useful  point  in  Linnsus's  system  was  the 
accurate  and  precise  terms  he  invented  for  describing  plants. 
Before  his  time  naturalists  used  any  words  which  suited 
them,  and  as  different  people  have  often  very  different  ideas 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  long  or  short,  round  or  pointed,  etc, 
the  descriptions  were  often  of  very  little  value.  But 
Linnaeus  could  not  work  out  his  system  without  using  veiy 
clear  terms  and  explaining  beforehand  what  he  meant  by 
them;  and  as  his  nomenclature,  or  system  of  names,  was  soon 
followed  in  other  countries,  botanists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  able  to  recognise  at  once  what  was  meant  by  the 
description  of  any  particular  plant  The  same  advantage 
arose  out  of  his  classification  of  animals,  and  the  care  widi 
which  he  traced  out  their  chief  characters.  1  wish  I  coi 
have  given  you  some  idea  of  this  system,  which  was  fuD] 
explained  in  the  '  Systema  Naturfe,' completed  in  1768. 
when  you  remember  that  Linnjeus  classified  minutely  the 
whole  of  the  animals  and  plants  known  in  the  world,  you 
will  perceive  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  separate 
book  to  make  it  intelligible.  If  you  can  only  reroembei 
that  lie  did  build  up  this  artificial  system,  and  that  be  was 
the  first  to  give  specific  names  to  plants  and  animals 
and  to  create  an  accurate  nomenclature  all  over  the 
world,  you  will,  I  think,  have  learnt  as  much  as  you 
know  at  present  about  the  work  of  llie  great  Swedi; 
naturalist. 

Linnffius  was   not   a  vigorous  old  man.      The 
struggles  of  his  youth  and  the  immense  work  of  his 
life  had  worn  him  out,  and  at  fifty-six  he  was  obliged  to 
the  King  of  Sweden  to  let  his  son  lecture  sometimes  in 
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place.  With  this  help  he  continued  to  work  at  science  till 
within  two  years  of  his  death,  when  his  mind  became  feeble. 
He  died  in  1778,  loaded  with  honours  and  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  the  greatest  men  al!  over  the  world.  His  had 
been  a  noble  life;  enthusiastic  and  truth-loving,  he  had 
worked,  even  when  he  was  poor,  for  science  and  not  for 
wealth,  and  when  he  became  famous  and  rich  he  helped  his 
pupils  as  others  had  helped  him,  and  lived  simply  and 
frugally  till  his  death.  Unlike  Buffon,  his  private  life  was  as 
pure  as  his  public  life  was  famous.  Over  the  door  of  his 
room  he  placed  the  words  ^ Innocui  vivilo,  Numm  adest' 
('  Live  innocently,  God  is  present '),  and  he  lived  up  to  his 
motto.  His  study  of  nature  had  filled  him  with  deep 
reverence  and  love  for  the  Great  Creator,  and  he  used 
often  to  tell  his  friends  how  grateful  he  was  to  God  for 
those  gifts  which  had  made  his  life  so  full  of  interest  and 
delight 

After  the  death  of  Linnsus  his  family  sold  his  collection 
of  plants  and  insects,  and  alt  his  books  and  manuscripts, 
to  Dr.  James  Edward  Smith  (afterwards  Sir  J.  E.  Smith), 
for  one  thousand  pounds.  The  King  of  Sweden  was  at 
this  time  away  from  Stockholm,  but  directly  he  returned 
and  heard  that  such  a  valuable  national  treasure  was  on 
its  way  to  England  he  sent  a  man-of-war  to  try  and  bring 
it  back,  A  very  amusing  chase  then  took  place ;  Ur, 
Smith  did  not  mean  to  lose  his  prize  if  he  could  help 
it,  so  he  set  full  sail  and  literally  ran  away  till  he  reached 
the  Thames,  and  landed  safely  in  London  without  being 
caught.  Thus  the  Linntean  collection  came  to  England, 
and  is  now  in  Burlington  House.  The  Swedes  are  natu- 
rally sorry  that  it  left  their  country,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  become  more  known  to  scientific  men  in  London 
than  it  could  ever  have  been  in  Stockholm. 
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With  Linnaeus  we  must  end  for  the  present  the  history 
of  the  sciences  relating  to  living  beings.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  shall  return  to  them  again,  but  in  the 
next  chapter  we  must  learn  something  of  a  new  science 
which  arose  about  this  time;  namely,  the  science  of 
*  Geology,'  or  the  study  of  the  earth. 


CAirf  Works  consulted, — Jardine's  'Naturalists'  libnuy,'  vols,  il  and 
xiiL  ;  Brewster's  'Encyclopaedia' — 'Buffon  and  linnsens;'  Cnner, 
'Histoire  des  Sciences  Naturelles;'  Smith,  Sir  J.,  'Introduction  to 
Botany;'  Pultene/s  'View  of  Writings  of  Linnonis;' 
'  Sy sterna  Naturae.* 
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SCIEN'CE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

Prejudices  concerning  the  Cteatioa  of  tbe  World — Altempls  to  Accoiuil 
for  Baried  Fossils — Palissy  —  Sdlla —  Woodward — Vallisneri — 
Liuzani  Moro — -Werner  —  Disputes  between  the  Ncptuniits  and 
Volciimsts — Hntton — WiUtam  Smith;    His  Geological   Map  of 


Xarly  Frq'HdiQQS  conooming  the  Formation  of  the 
Socks. — You  will  no  doubt  remember  llial  wlien  we  were 
speaking  of  the  science  of  the  Greeks,  we  leamt  {p.  1 1)  that 
Pythagoras  made  many  interesting  observations  about  the 
cnist  of  the  earth,  which  led  him  to  say  that  the  sea  and 
land  must  have  changed  places  more  than  once  since  [he 
creation  of  the  world.  Especially  he  pointed  out  that  sea- 
shells  are  found  inland,  deeply  buried  in  the  hills ;  and  that 
the  sea  eats  away  land  on  the  coast  in  some  places,  while  in 
others  earth  is  washed  down  by  the  rivers  and  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

We  have  now  passed  over  more  than  aooo  years  since 
Ae  time  of  Pythagoras,  and  you  will  notice  that  we  have 
heard  nothing  more  about  observations  of  this  kind.  The 
&ct  is,  that  during  the  Dark  Ages  the  study  of  the  earth  had 
been  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  people  had  taken  up 
the  mistaken  notion  that  they  ought  to  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  faith,  that  the  world  was  created  in  the  beginning  just  as 
we  now  see  iL     But  knowledge  and  inquiry  were  advancing 
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so  fast  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
such  ignorance  to  continue  long.  People  could  not  go  on 
digging  wells  and  making  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
without  being  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  different  strata, 
or  layers  of  rock,  arc  arranged  in  the  earth's  crust,  nor 
without  noticing  the  fossil  shells,  plants,  and  bones  of 
animals  which  they  found  buried  at  great  depths. 

At  first  they  were  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  these 
remains  had  ever  belonged  to  living  animals  and  plants,  and 
they  tried  to  imagine  that  they  were  only  stones  resembling 
shells,  leaves,  etc.,  which  had  been  in  some  way  mysteriously 
created  in  the  earth-  Then,  when  this  absurd  idea  was 
given  up,  they  next  inquired  wliether  a  universal  flood 
might  not  have  spread  them  over  the  land ;  but  though  this 
opinion  was  upheld  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  yet  it 
was  clear  to  all  those  who  really  studied  the  subject  that  it 
could  not  account  for  the  many  layers  of  different  fossils 
deeply  buried  in  the  earth, 

First  Attempts  to  study  the  FossU  Hemaiiis  and  tha 
Bods  containing  them. — At  last,  little  by  little,  there  arose 
men  who  adopted  the  more  sensible  plan  of  studj-ing  the 
different  formations  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  before  making 
theories  about  them.  Bernard  de  Palissy,  the  maker  of  the 
famous  French  pottery,  was  the  first  to  assert,  in  1580,  that 
the  fossil  shells  were  not  only  real  sea-shells  left  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  but  that  they  belonged  to  marine 
animals  which  had  lived  and  died  on  the  spots  where  tliey 
were  found,  and  had  not  been  strewn  at  random  over  the  land 
by  a  deluge  ;  then,  in  1669,  we  find  Steno,  a  Dane,  writing 
a  remarkable  work  on  petrifactions  in  the  rocks ;  and  in 
1670  Scilla,  an  Italian  painter,  published  a  treatise  on  the 
fossil  shells  and  other  remains  in  the  rocks  of  Calabria,  and 
made  some  beautiful  drawings  of  these  remains,  which  may 
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1  be  seen  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at  Cambridge. 
Next  we  find  oiir  own  scientific  men— Hooke,  the  naturalist 
Ray,  and  a  famous  geologist  Dr.  Woodward — speculating  why 
Uie  earth's  crust  is  made  up  of  different  layers,  one  above 
another,  with  different  fossils  in  each ;  while  Ray  pointed 
nut  that  a  flood  could  not  lay  the  fossil  remains  in  great 
ibeds  in  particular  places  as  they  are  found ;  but  that  there 
s  every  proof  that  the  animals  must  have  lived  there  for 
acceeding  generations.  Woodward  (1695)  also  made 
1  careful  collection  of  specimens  of  chalk,  gravel,  coal, 
Barbie,  and  other  rocks,  together  with  the  fossils  which  he 
found  in  them  ;  these  are  also  in  the  Cambridge  Museum. 
But  all  these  men,  though  they  did  good  work,  still  held 
many  erroneous  notions  about  the  way  in  which  the  crust 
of  the  earth  had  been  formed. 

The  first  geologists  who  gave  any  real  explanation  of  the 
lacts  were  Vallisneri  and  his  friend  Lazzaro  Moro,  an  Italian, 
bom  at  Friult  in  Lombardy,  in  16S7.  Moro  pointed  out, 
I  Woodward  had  done  before  him,  that  the  different  strata 
B  in  a  certain  order  one  above  the  other,  and  that  within 
lem  are  imprisoned  fossil  fishes,  shells,  corals,  and  plants, 
I  all  countries,  and  at  all  heights  above  the  sea.  The 
locks,  said  Moro,  writing  in  1740,  must  have  been  soft 
ese  fossils  were  buried  in  them,  and  some  must  have 
been  deposited  by  rivers,  because  they  contain  fresh-water 
,  animals  and  plants  ;  while  others  contain  only  marine  fossils, 
and  must  have  been  laid  down  under  the  sea.  It  is  clear, 
Aen,  that  they  must  all  have  been  formed  in  lakes  or  seas, 
I  and  have  been  raised  up  by  earthquakes,  or  thrown  out  by 
■volcanoes,  such  as  we  see  taking  place  from  time  to  time  in 
the  world  now.  This  explanation,  though  rough,  was  true. 
and  Moro  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  first  men 
who  led  the  way  towards  a  true  study  of  the  earth.     After 
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him  there  followed  many  others,  whom  we  cannot 

here ;  but  the  next  whose  name  is  famous  was  the  great 

Wemer,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Freyberg  in  Sajiony. 

Werner  oall^  attention  to  Geology,  1775 — Abraham 
Werner,  the  son  of  an  inspector  of  mines  in  Silesia,  was 
bom  in  1750.  His  first  playthings  were  the  bright  minerals 
which  his  father's  workmen  gave  him,  so  that  he  knew  them 
by  sight,  even  before  he  could  tell  their  names ;  and  as  he 
grew  up  he  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but  mineralogy  and 
the  wonderful  facts  it  revealed  about  the  formation  of  the 
earth.  Freyberg,  when  he  first  began  to  lecture  there,  in 
1775,  was  only  a  small  school  for  miners;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  university,  so  great  was 
the  fame  of  his  lectures.  He  pointed  out  to  those  who  came 
to  leam  of  him,  that  the  study  of  the  rocks  was  something 
more  than  merely  searching  for  minerals;  and  that  the  crust 
of  the  earth  was  full  of  wonderful  histories,  which  might  be 
read  by  those  «'lio  cared  to  lake  the  trouble.  He  pointed 
out  how  some  formations  were  stratified,  that  is,  arranged 
layers,  and  contained  fossil  shells  and  other  organic 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  were  unstratifietl,  and 
no  fossils  in  them.     Some  rocks  were  bent,  as  in  Fi^ 
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Others  had  been  snapped  asunder  and  forced  one  np 
the  other  down,  as  in  Fig.  38  ;  and  he  bade  them  try  to  seek 
out  the  reason  of  these  bendings  and  breakings  of  the  earth's 
crust.  He  reminded  them  also  tiiat  mining  was  one  of  the 
great  roads  to  wealth,  and  that  even  the  history  of  nations 
often  depended  upon  the  kind  of  ground  which  they  had 
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under  iheir  feet  By  facts  such  as  these  he  opened  men's 
eyes  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  earth's  crust,  so  that  people 
began  to  talk  everywhere  of  the  geological  lectures  of  Werner, 

Hsnd  numbers  flocked  from  distant  countries,  and  even  kamt 
Hdie  German  language,  that  they  might  come  and  hear  him. 
^r  In  this  way  he  spread  the  love  of  geology  all  over 
Europe.  He  was  so  eager  and  earnest  himself  that  his  pupils 
could  not  fail  to  catch  some  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  to  try  to 
follow  out  his  ideas.  But,  unfortunately,  this  very  enthu- 
siasm led  him  to  insist  upon  a  theory  which  kept  back  his 
favourite  science  for  many  years. 

Ueptunista  and  Yuloamsta. — Wemer  had  only  studied 
a  small  part  of  Germany,  and  tliere  were  then  very  few  de- 
scripuons  of  other  parts  of  the  world  which  he  couid  read ; 
and  so,  from  want  of  knowledge,  he  formed  the  mistaken 
idea  that  in  olden  times,  after  the  globe  had  cooled  down 
and  become  fit  for  living  beings,  there  were  no  volcanoes 
r  long  ages,  but  that  basalt  and  other  rocks,  which  we 
f  now  know  were  made  by  volcanic  heat,  were  all  laid  down 
fcby  water.  There  were  men  living  in  Werner's  time  who 
•knew  that  this  was  a  wrong  theory-,  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  their  arguments,  and  the  two  pardes  became  so  violent 
that  many  years  were  lost  in  angry  disputes  between  the 
Neptunisls,  or  those  who  thought  all  rocks  were  laid  down 

tiler,  and  the  Vukanisls,  who  contended  that  many  rocks, 
as  basalt,  were  made  by  volcanic  heat. 
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Hutton  teaches  that  it  is  by  the  Study  of  Changes 
going  on  now  thatwecamUone  learn  the  History  of  the 
Past. — While  these  discussions  were  going  on  upon  ihe 
Continent,  a  Scotchman  was  selling  to  work  in  the  right 
way  to  settle  the  question.  This  man  was  Dr.  Hultoo, 
one  of  the  greatest  geologists  that  has  ever  lived  ;  and  the 
reason  of  his  greatness  was  the  same  which  we  have  found  at 
every  step  in  our  history  of  science.  Before  he  made  any 
theory  he  sought  out  the/ffc/i.  He  travelled  and  obscr\*ed 
for  himself,  he  collected  patiently  details  about  the  layers  or 
strata  in  the  formations  of  all  countries  through  which  he 
passed  ;  and  it  was  only  after  all  these  investigations  that  in 
1788,  when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  famous 
'  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  in  which  he  showed  how  the  history 
of  the  earth's  crust  might  be  traced  out  This  work,  al- 
though very  interesting,  was  not  much  read  ;  but  one 
Hutlon's  favourite  pupils,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Playfa 
a  book  called  'Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory, 
means  of  which  Hutton 's  opinions  became  well  known. 

About  Hutton  himself  there  is  very  little  to  teil. 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1726,  studied  medicine,  and  look  his 
doctor's  degree  in  Leyden  in    1749,  and  then  returned 
Edinburgh,  and  devoted  all  his   life  to  science.      Of 
teaching  I  should  like  to  write  a  great  deal,  but 
content  ourselves  with  a  little  which  can  be  easily  undt 
stood.      His  great  principle  was  that  it  was  useless  to  try  and 
guess  how  the  rocks  had  been  made  and  fossils  buried 
them,  for  this  had  only  led  to  endless  confusion  and 
putes.      Men  must  go,  he  said,  and  see  with  their 
how  different  strata  are  being  formed  now,  how  rivers 
glaciers  are  carrying  down  earth  and  stones  from  the  m< 
tains  into  the  sea,  and  Iiow  volcanoes  are  throwing  out 
melted  matter  which  cools  down  into  hard  rock ;  and  thea 
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they  must  compare  these  with  the  older  rocks  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  and  see  whether  they  were  not  formed  in  the 
same  way. 

Aqueoas  (or  water-made)  Bocka. — ^Vhen  we  find  a 
piece  of  marble  made  up  almost  entirely  of  oyster  and  other 
shells,  and  of  pieces  of  coral,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  must 
once  have  been  a  heap  of  loose  shells  and  corals  such  as  we 
now  see  on  the  shore  or  under  the  water,  and  that  it  has  since 
been  hardened  into  limestone.  When  we  find  that  by 
crushing  or  scraping  sandstone  we  can  turn  it  into  sand  like 
that  which  we  see  on  the  seashore,  and  which  we  know  has 
been  made  by  the  sea  grinding  the  stones  and  rocks  of  the 
beach  against  each  other,  then  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
sandstone  has  once  been  loose  sand,  and  before  that  was 
part  of  a  rock  which  has  been  ground  down  by  the  waves. 

And  BO  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Che  rocks  of 
our  earth,  as  we  see  them  now,  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
materials  of  still  older  rocks  which  existed  before  them,  and 
are  being  gradually  moulded  into  other  and  newer  rocks, 
which  will  exist  when  these  have  been  destroyed.  Our  solid 
eaith  is  being  wasted  every  day.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  washed  down  and  their  materials  are  carried  through 
the  valle)-s  by  the  running  water.  In  this  way  the  soil  is 
brought  down  to  the  coast,  and  here  it  is  eaten  away  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  out 
of  which  it  will  be  raised  again  by  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
and  other  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  such  as  can  be 
proved  to  be  going  on  in  parts  of  the  world  at  this  day.  As 
far  back  as  investigations  and  reasoning  can  go  we  find 
everywhere  signs  that  these  gradual  and  incessant  changes 
have  always  been  going  on,  and  that  the  face  of  our  earth, 
as  we  now  see  it,  has  been  moulded  out  of  the  niins  of  an 
older  world. 
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Igueoufi  (or  heat-made)  Bocka. — But  how  are  we  to 

decide  about  those  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  which  Wemer 
thought  were  made  by  water  ?  Hullon  was  conwnced  they 
were  formed  in  volcanoes ;  and  yet  it  was  true  that  they  did 
not  contain  bubbles  of  air  as  lava  does,  which  has  poured 
down  the  sides  of  a  volcano  in  the  open  air.  Here  his 
friend  and  pupil  Sir  James  Hall  came  to  his  assistance  by 
melting  pieces  of  rock  in  his  chemical  laboratory,  and  letting 
them  cooi  down  under  very  heavy  pressure.  When  this  wis 
done  they  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  pieces  of 
basalt  which  he  took  out  of  the  earth.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, he  said,  that  these  rocks  have  either  cooled  down  in- 
side the  volcano,  with  a  great  weight  of  rocks  above  them, 
or  have  been  poured  out  under  the  sea,  which  would  press 
down  heavily  upon  them  and  shut  out  the  air. 

Another  question  which  Hmton  cleared  up  in  the  sune 
way  was  that  of  the  formation  of  granite.  Wemer  believetl 
that  all  the  granite  rocks,  of  which  you  may  see  plenty  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  were  made  first,  before  any  othei 
rocks  were  laid  down  by  water.  Hutton  did  not  think  iJiis 
was  true,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  granite  might  be  cren 
now  forming  deep  down  within  the  crust  of  the  earth.  But 
how  was  he  to  prove  this  ?  He  said  to  himself,  '  If  melted 
granite  forms  under  the  softer  strata  which  have  been  laiJ 
down  by  water,  it  ought  occasionally  to  obtrude  itself  into 
them  in  narrow  wedges  when  it  is  expanded  by  heat,  and  I 
shall  be  able  somewhere  to  find  vems  of  granite  piercing  the 
rocks  above,' 

To  prove  whether  this  was  so  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
Grampians,  where  there  are  large  masses  of  granite ;  and 
there,  in  Glen  Tilt,  he  found  the  veins  of  red  granite  branch- 
ing out  into  the  clay-slate  and  limestone  rocks  above,  aa 
in  Fig.  39.     It  is  easy  in  this  diagram  to  see  that  the 
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waler-made  layers,  a  b,  must  have  been  there  before  the 
granite  was  melted,  otherwise  it  could  not  bave  sent  the 
straggling  veins,  c  c,  up  into  them.     And  so  he  convinced 

("■'nself  that  some  granites  are  newer  than  the  aqueous  rocks 
„jich  lie  above  them.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  delighted 
at  finding  this  proof  that  the  guides  who  were  with  him 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  vein  of  gold. 

This  is  one  out  of  many  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
Hutton  worked  and  corrected  the  mistakes  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  German  school  of  geology.  \Verner  had 
taught  his  pupils  that  there  was  really  something  to  be  learnt 
from  the  study  of  the  rocks ;  that  they  could  be  made  to 
tell  real  histories  of  the  past  and  help  men  to  get  wealth  for 
the  future,  and  thus  he  persuaded  them  to  give  time  and 
thought  to  this  work.  Hutton  showed  that  to  carry  on  this 
study  rightly  they  must  open  their  eyes  to  all  that  is  going 
on  now.  and  that  the  only  way  to  read  the  history  of  the 
past  is  to  compare  it  with  the  present 

■William  Smith  fiurreye  the  Rocks  of  England. — 
leanwhile  another  man,  whom  we  must  not  forget  to  men- 

I,  was  working  away  very  quietly  without  any  help,  and 

h  very  little  money;  and  yet  in  his  way  was  doing  at  least 
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as much  work  as  the  others.  This  was  William  Smith,  a 
plain  English  surveyor,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  diiferent  formations  in  the  hills  among 
which  he  travelled  that  he  determined  to  try  and  map  them 
out  so  as  to  show  exactly  how  the  strata  are  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  what  counties  they  pass  through. 

He  began  his  work  in  1790,  and  travelled  over  the  whole 
country,  chiefly  on  foot,  marking  as  he  went  all  the  different 
positions  of  the  rocks,  and  collecting  the  shells  and  other 
fossils  which  he  found  in  them.  He  had  not  gone  on  long 
before  he  observed  that  certain  fossils  which  appeared  in  the 
lower  beds  disappeared  when  he  reached  those  which  by 
above  them,  and  that  others  look  their  place ;  so  that  m 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  use  the  fossils  to  trace  out  the  age 
of  any  particular  rock,  just  as  the  face  of  a  coin  helps  you  10 
tell  the  reign  in  which  it  was  cast ;  and  the  story  told  by 
the  fossils  agreed  very  well  with  the  divisions  which  he  had 
worked  out  by  the  position  of  the  rocks  above  each  other. 
He  was  even  so  observant  that  he  distinguished  between 
the  fossils  which  had  their  edges  fresh,  showing  that  they 
had  not  been  disturbed  since  they  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  those  which  were  rubbed  and  water-worn.  The  fresh 
ones  only,  he  said,  are  of  use  to  tel!  the  age  of  a  rock,  for 
those  which  are  rubbed  may  have  been  washed  out  of  some 
older  formation  by  rivers. 

In  this  way  William  Stnith,  for  pure  love  of  science,  and 
without  any  hope  of  gain,  travelled  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  mapping  out  the  rocks  and  noticing  all 
their  peculiarities.  In  1799  he  published  a  list  or  tabubr 
view  of  the  formations  with  their  fossils,  and  the  places 
where  they  might  be  seen  in  the  hills;  and  in  1815  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  completing  a  geological  map  of  England, 
which  has  ever  since  formed  the  foundation  of  our  British 
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geology,  and  which  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  what  one 
man  may  accomplish  by  patience  and  indefatigable  industry. 
William  Smith  fairly  earned  the  title  of  the  *  Father  of  Eng- 
lish Geologists,'  which  has  ever  since  been  given  him,  and, 
with  Werner  and  Hutton,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  science  of  geology. 


Ckiif  Works  cotuidUd, — Lyell's  'Principles  of  Geology;*  Lyell*s 
•Student's  Elements  of  Geology;*  Page's  'Advanced  Text-Book  of 
Geology;'  Button's  'Theory  of  the  Earth;'  Fitton's  'Notes  on  Pro- 
gress  of  Geology  in  England;'  'Life  of  Werner' — 'Naturalists'  Library,* 
TC^  zxziz. 
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Birth  of  Modem  Chemistry — Black — Bcrgmann — Cavendish — Ptitsllej 
— Scheelt — Rutherford — Lavoisier — French  Sdiool  of  Chemistry. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Hunter 
and  Linnreus  were  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  li\-ing  beings, 
and  Werner  and  Hutton  were  reading  the  history  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  a  little  group  of  men  in  England,  France. 
and  Sweden  were  making  discoveries  which  entirely  alttred 
the  science  of  chemistry.  These  men  were  Bergmann  and 
Scheele  in  Sweden ;  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Lavoisier  in  Franca 

In  order  to  understand  what  their  discoveries  were,  and 
what  they  taught  us,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  In  mind  that  up 
to  this  time  chemists  had  believed  air  and  water  to  be  ele- 
ments or  simple  substances  which  could  not  be  decomposed 
or  split  up  into  any  other  kind  of  matter.  Mayow,  indeed, 
had  shown  that  the  atmosphere  could  be  separated  into  two 
gases,  but  his  experiments  had  been  passed  over  and  for- 
gotten ;  and  though  Dr.  Hales,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  collected  several  gases,  he  had  not 
distinguished  them  from  air.  The  fact  was  that  Stahl's 
'  phlogiston,'  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  substance  passing 
out  of  burning  and  breathing  bodies  into  the  air,  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  confusion,  and  led  men  away  from  the  truth. 
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But  the  time  had  now  come  when  these  misty  ideas  were 
to  be  dispelled,  by  the  discovery  of  the  four  gases — carbonic 
acid,  hydrogen,  oxj'gen,  and  nitrogen. 

Disoovery  of  'Fixed  Air,'  or  Carbonic  Aoid,  l>y 
Black,  1766.  —  The  first  step  was  made  by  a  Scotcli 
physician  named  Black,  who  was  bom  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
parents  at  Bordeaux  in  1718,  and  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Glasgow  in  1756.  Here  he  made  many 
valuable  experiments,  and  among  other  things  he  was  very 
anxious  to  find  out  why  limestone  altogether  changes  its 
character  when  it  is  bumL  If  you  take  a  piece  of  ordinary 
limestone  or  chalk,  and  put  it  in  water,  it  will  remain  with- 
out any  change  unless  you  add  a  little  acid  to  the  water, 
land  then  the  limestone  will  effervesce,  and  bubbles  will 
^begin  to  rise  up  from  it.  But  if  you  take  a  piece  of  the 
ume  limestone  and  bum  it  in  a  fire,  it  turns  into  a  powder 
called  quUk-lime,  which  will  no  longer  give  out  bubbles 
when  you  pour  acid  upon  it,  but  directly  you  mix  it  with 
water  it  will  swell  up  and  become  intensely  hot,  as  may  be 
seen  when  bricklayers  are  making  mortar  by  the  roadside. 
This  complete  change  in  the  limestone,  caused  by  merely 
heating  it,  had  been  a  great  problem  lo  chemists ;  and  Dr. 
Black  was  still  more  puzzled  by  finding  that  the  lime  was 
lighter  after  it  had  been  burnt,  although  he  could  not 
discover  that  it  had  lost  anything  except  a  little  water, 
■.which  was  not  enough  to  account  for  the  loss  of  weight 
At  last  he  remembered  that  Dr.  Hales  had  driven  air  out 
of  substances,  and  collected  it  in  botdes ;  and  he  began  to 
consider  whether  the  heat  of  burning  might  not  have  driven 
some  heavy  kind  of  air  out  of  the  limestone,  and  so  made  it 
Sgbter.  To  prove  this  he  made  the  experiment  which  has 
been  always  used  for  making  small  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.     He  put  some  pieces  of  limestone  in  the 
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bottle,  a,  Fig,  40,  and  poured  upon  them  some  water  and  * 
some  acid.     He  then  stopped  the  bottle  with  a  tight  cork, 
and  joined  it  by  the  tube  A  to  a  large  glass  jar,  f,  filled  with 
water,  and  standing  with   its   open  end  downwards  i 
vessel  of  water.     Immediately  bubbles  began  to  rise  t 


the  limestone,  and  passing  into  the  jar,  e,  drove  out  Ac 
water  and  filled  the  jar  with  gas. 

This  gas  Black  called  '  fixed  air,'  because  it  had 
fixed  in  the  limestone  before  it  was  driven  out  by 
acid.  He  collected  and  weighed  it,  and  found  that  it  exactly 
made  up  Ike  weighl  which  the  limestone  had  lost.  He  then 
reversed  the  experimeni,  and  taking  some  water,  which  had 
lime  dissolved  in  it,  he  passed  some  '  fixed  air '  into  it,  and, 
as  he  expected,  the  gas  joined  itself  to  the  lime  and  formed 
a  powdered  white  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  By 
these  two  experiments  he  proved  that  limestone  and  diallc 
are  composed  of  lime  and  '  fixed  air,"  and  that  lime  can  be 
ttuTied  into  chalk  by  making  fixed  air  to  combine  with  it 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  gas  itself.     He  found 
that  animals  died  in  it,  and  that  a  flame  would  not  bum  in 
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it,  and  also  that  it  was  the  same  gas  as  that  which  bubbles 

out  of  beer  and  other  liquids  when  they  ferment,  and  often 

out  of  mineral  springs.     He  also  proved  that  there  ia  '  fixed 

air '  in  our  breath.     This  he  showed  by  breathing  into  a  ^1 

glass    of  lime-water,   and    thus    formiDg    powdered    chalk,  ^M 

which  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  ^M 

All  this  Black  discovered  about  '  carbonic  acid,'  which 
is  sometimes  called  '  fixed  air '  even  now,  when  people  speak 
of  it  in  effervescing  drinks.  He  did  not  know  tliat  it  is  an 
acid ;  this  discovery  was  made  by  Bergmann  of  Sweden,  of 
whom  we  must  now  speak. 

Bergmann  ahows  that  Fixed  Air  Is  an  Acid— Works 
out  the  *  Chemical  Affinity '  of  many  substancoB. — Tor- 
bern  Bergmann,  who  was  bom  in  1735  in  West  Gothland, 
was  the  son  of  a  tax-collector,  and  be  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  permission  to  study  science.  His  parents  had 
intended  iiim  for  the  law  or  the  cliurch,  and  it  was  not  until 
his  scientific  books  had  been  burnt,  and  he  bad  fallen  ill 
with  disappointment,  that  they  saw  it  was  useless  to  oppose 
him,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  own  course.  From 
that  time  he  was  happy ;  he  put  himself  under  the  great 
linnfEUS,  and  in  1761  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy at  Upsala,  and  afterwards  of  Chemistry  at  Stockholm. 
Bergmann  made  a  great  advance  in  chemistry  by  working 
out  tlie  '  (hanical  affinity'  of  many  substances,  and  showing 
how  to  make  use  of  it  10  iat  or  try  mineral  waters. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Bergmann  began  to  study 
chemistry,  Newton,  when  writing  on  attraction,  had  pointed  ^ 

out  that  when  substances  are  mixed  together  some  kinds  ^| 

attract  each  other  very  strongly  and  join  together,  making  ^H 

one  compound  substance.     For  instance,  he  said,  if  you  ^| 

^     put  copper  into  nitric  acid  the  copper  will  dissolve  and  dis-  ^| 
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copper  will  re-appear  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
because  the  iron  attracts  the  nitric  acid  more  strongly  than 
the  copper  does,  and  so  it  takes  it  up  out  of  the  liquid, 
setting  the  copper  free. 

Chemists  had  till  now  neglected  this  observation  of 
Newton's,  but  Bergmann  followed  it  out,  and  by  a  number 
of  experiments  he  drew  up  a  table  of  those  substances 
which  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  affinity  for  each  other, 
and  which  would  unite  whenever  the  conditions  would  allow 
them.     This  he  called  a  table  oi'eUctive  acuities.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be  used  for  testing  or 
trying  what  substances  lie  hidden  in  mineral  waters.  Iron, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  given  by  Newton,  would  show  when 
copper  was  dissolved  in  a  liquid  containing  nitric  add. 
Boyle,  too,  had  shown  that  a  blue  liquid  extracted  from  the 
lichen  callud  litmus  turns  to  a  bright  red  directly  it  touches 
an  acid  ;  so  that  blue  litmus  is  a  sure  test  of  an  acid.  Again, 
common  salt  put  into  a  clear  liquid  containing  silver,  turns 
it  cloudy ;  wiiile  tincture  of  gall-nuts  makes  a  purple  cloud 
in  a  solution  containing  iron.  Bergmann  worked  out  a 
number  of  these  tats,  and  by  means  of  them  analysed  or 
separated  out  the  substances  contained  in  mineral  waters 
he  even  dissolved  solid  minerals  in  acids  and  tested  them  ii 
the  same  way. 

One  of  the  first  uses  that  he  made  of  his  tests  was  to  Oy 
Black's  'fixed  air.'  When  he  heard  of  this  gas  he  suspected; 
that  it  must  be  an  acid,  because  it  joined  itself  to  liin^ 
which  is  an  alkali,  that  is,  a  substance  in  all  respects  unlike 
an  acid ;  and  he  had  found  that  unlike  substances 
always  attract  each  other  most  strongly.  So  he  nude 
some  'fixed  air'  and  tested  it  with  blue  litmus,  and,  as  the 
litmus  turned  red  directly,  he  knew  that  he  was  right  in 
supposing  it  to  be  an  acid,  and  he  called  it  'aerial  acid,'  or 
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acid  air.  He  then  weighed  it  and  proved  that  it  was  bulk 
for  bulk  heavier  than  common  air,  and  by  passing  it  through 
water  he  showed  that  a  quantity  of  it  would  dissolve. 

Thus  these  two  men.  Black  and  Bergmann,  had  arrived 
at  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  this  gas.  They  had  proved 
that  it  is  an  invisible  heavy  kind  of  air  ;  that  it  dissolves  in 
water ;  that  it  is  add  and  joins  itself  to  lime,  forming  lime- 
stone or  chalk ;  that  it  destroys  life  when  breathed,  and 
ptits  out  a  fianie ;  that  it  is  given  out  by  fermenting  liquids, 
and  from  mineral  springs,  and  is  contained  In  our  breath. 
One  thing  they  had  not  found  out,  namely,  that  it  is  made 

■    up  of  two  elements ;  this  was  discovered  by  Lavoisier  in 
1779  (see  p.  237),  when  he  gave  it  the  name  of  'carbonic 

'  acid.' 

DiBooveiy  of  Hydrogen  by  Cavendish,  1768. — The 
next  gas  discovered  was  hydrogen,  and  its  discoverer  was 
Henry  Cavendish,  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
was  born  in  1731.  Cavendish  was  a  very  shy  and  reserved 
man,  who  lived  much  alone,  and  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  studying  science  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  even  related  of 
him  that  he  taught  all  his  servants  to  understand  by  signs 
what  he  wanted  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  think 
without  interruption. 

In  the  year  1766  lie  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
society  upon  a  gas  which  he  called  'inflammable  air,' 
because  it  burst  into  a  ilame  whenever  a  light  was  brought 
near  it,  and  also  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  explosions  which  so  often  take  place  in  mines.  He 
obtained  this  gas  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  and  water  upon 
zinc,  iron,  or  tin,  and  then  collecting  the  bubbles  as  Black 
had  done  (see  Fig.  40,  page  3a6).  But  when  he  began  to 
make  experiments  with  this  gas  he  found  it  very  different 
from  Black's  '  fixed  air,'     It  is  true  that  a  candle  would  not 
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bum,  nor  could  animals  live  in  it ;  but  when  a  light  was 
brougbt  near  it,  it  took  fire  and  burnt  with  a  pale  blue  flame 
inside  the  bottle.  Then,  instead  of  being  heavy  like  '  fined 
air,'  it  was  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  soon  used  for  filling  balloons.  It  had  also  another 
remarkable  peculiarity,  that,  when  mixed  with  air  in  a  botUe, 
it  exploded  with  a  loud  noise  directly  a  light  was  brought 
near  it,  leaving  drops  of  moisture  inside  the  bottle.  Caven- 
dish did  not  understand  the  cause  of  this  explosion  at  fu-st, 
but  in  1784  (atier  Priestley  had  discovered  oxygen)  he  mixed 
pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  lighted 
them  by  an  electric  spark,  and  then  he  made  the  great  dis- 
covery that  these  two  gases,  when  lighted,  combine  together 
and  form  water,  which  is  therefore  a  compound  substance 
made  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Oxygen  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1774,  and  by 
Seheele  in  1775.- — The  next  gas  discovered  was  oxygen, 
the  most  common  and  the  most  useful  of  all  the  substances 
in  our  globe.  It  was  discovered  independently  by  two  men 
— Priestley,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Leeds,  and  Seheele 
(born  174a),  a  small  apothecary  at  Kjoping,  a  little  village 
in  Swedea 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Seheele  desen-es  as  much  credit 
for  this  discovery  as  if  Priestley  had  never  made  it,  for  he  had 
not  heard  of  his  experiments,  and  he  added  many  useful 
facts  which  Priestley  did  not  know.  Still,  as  they  both  went 
over  much  the  same  ground,  we  cannot  afford  space  here  to 
give  ScheeJe's  experiments.  Vou  must  not,  however,  forget 
his  claim,  for  though  the  world  often  forgot  him  because  he 
remained  a  poor  apothecary  all  his  life,  yet  Seheele  was 
really  one  of  tlie  first  chemists  of  Europe.  We  owe  to  him 
the  discovery  of  chlorine ;  and  of  manganese,  barytes,  fluor- 
spar, and  many  other  substances  whose  names  I  cannot 
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expect  you  to  Itnow,  Indeed,  his  merit  was  so  great  that 
Bergmann,  his  friend  and  patron,  once  said, '  The  greatest 
discovery  he  ever  made  was  when  he  discovered  Scheele.' 

Joseph  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  was  bom  in 
1733.  The  greater  part  of  his  hfe  was  spent  in  writing  upon 
rehgtous  subjects,  and  it  was  only  in  iiis  leisure  hours  that 
he  studied  chemistiy.  He  tells  us  in  his  aulobiography  that 
he  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  such  things  in  conse- 
quence of  visiting  a  brewery  next  door  lo  his  house  and 
watching  the  fixed  air  which  rose  from  the  beer-vats.  His 
first  chemical  experiment  of  any  value  was  to  force  this  'fixed 
air '  into  pure  water,  thus  making  an  effervescing  drink,  much 
the  same  as  the  soda-water  we  drink  now.  He  next  tried 
what  effect  growing  plants  have  upon  air,  and  by  keeping  a 
pot  of  mint  under  a  bell-jar  in  which  the  air  had  been  spoilt 
by  burning  or  breathing,  he  proved  that  plants  take  up  the 
bad  air  and  render  the  remainder  fit  again  to  support  a 
flame  or  life.  He  did  not,  however,  yet  know  why  this  took 
pbce.  He  also  invented  a  number  of  troughs  and  other 
apparatus  for  collecting  and  washing  gases,  and  amused 
himself  as  Hales  had  done  in  driving  gas  out  of  different 
substances. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  one  day,  August  t,  1774,  he 
made  an  experiment  which  led  to  a  great  discovery.  He 
took  a  red  powder  called  mcrairk  exide,  which  he  knew 
contained  mercury  and  something  else  besides,  and  he  put 
it  into  the  bulb,  a.  Fig.  41 ;  the  rest  of  the  tube  he  filled 
with  mercury,  and  passed  it  into  the  basin  b,  and  up 
into  the  jar  c,  both  b  and  c  being  also  filled  with  mercury. 
He  next  took  a  powerful  burning-glass,  d,  and  brought  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  a  focus  upon  the  red  powder.  As  soon 
as  the  powder  became  very  hot  a  gas  rose  out  of  it  and 
passed  along  the  tube  into  the  jar,  c,  driving  out  the  mer- 
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cury ;  while  the  red  colour  began  to  disappear  in  the  bulb, 
(7,  and  only  pore  shining  mercury  remained  behind     So  fai 


Prif  Stacy's  Appaiatut  for  procuring  t 

jar  for  calLeciiDg  Ibe  gu.    d,  Duming  gUu. 

he  had  only  proved  that  red  mercuric  oxide  is  made  up  of 
mercuiy  and  a  gas. 

When  he  had  collected  enough  gas  to  experiment  upon 
he  passed  some  of  it  through  water,  and  found  that  it  did  not 
dissolve  as  '  fixed  air '  does ;  but  wliat  surprised  him  still 
more  was  that  a  candle  put  into  it  burnt  with  a  la^ 
vigorous  flame,  and  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  buni[ 
in  it  furiously.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  this  could  noi 
be  either  'fixed  air'  or  'inflammable  air,'  for  neither 
of  these  would  feed  a  flame.  He  next  put  two  mice  inio 
some  of  the  gas,  and  he  found  that  they  lived  much 
longer  than  in  ordinary  air.  When  he  breatlied  it  also  into 
his  own  chest  he  felt  singularly  light  and  easy  for  some  time 
aiierwards.  'Who  can  tell,'  he  writes,  'whether  this  pure 
air  may  not  at  last  become  a  fashionable  luxury?  As  yet 
only  two  mice  and  myself  have  had  the  privilege  of  breath- 
ing it' 
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Here,  you  see,  we  have  come  back  again  to  Mayow's 
fire-air,  so  long  forgotten,  which  supports  life  and  flame: 
Priestley  had  learnt  more  about  it  than  Mayow  had,  for  he 
had  collected  it  separately,  had  showed  that  it  is  the  gas 
which  supports  combustion,  and  had  breathed  it  without 
Other  air  being  mixed  with  it ;  moreover,  he  had  shown  that 
it  could  be  driven  out  of  metallic  compounds,  for  mercury . 
is  a  metal.  Yet  it  is  disappointing  to  learn  that,  in  spite 
of  having  gone  thus  far,  Priestley  was  so  imbued  with  Stahl's 
theory  of  'phlogiston,'  that  he  did  not  really  understand 
the  great  discovery  he  had  made,  but  called  his  gas 
*  dephlogislicated  air,'  or  air  which  had  lost  that  imaginary 
■  phlogiston '  which  was  always  confusing  men's  minds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  discovered  the  gas  and  showed 
that  it  was  the  chief  actor  in  combustion  and  respiration, 
and  for  this  discovery  and  that  of  other  gases,  he  was 
elected  a  member  both  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  and  his  fame  was  great  all  over 

I  Europe ;  yet  stilt  he  had  not  hit  upon  the  entire  truth — 
lie  had  given  the  facts,  and  it  remained  for  Lavoisier  to 
vead  the  riddle. 
Besides  his  chemical  writings,  Priestley  published  many 
lHX)ks  on  theology,  and  though  he  was  a  singularly  gentle 
quiet  man,  yet  his  religious  and  political  essays  were  often 
Tery  severe,  and  they  led  to  his  being  driven  out  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  his  house  burnt  by  the  mob,  when  they 
attacked  the  leading  Dissenters  during  the  panic  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution.  After  living  for  some  time  near 
London  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  died  in  1804. 
He  continued  his  chemical  experiments  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  made  many  important  discoveries,  but  the 
chief  discoveiy  which  will  always  be  connected  with  his 
name  was  that  of  oxygen,  in  1774- 
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FropertiQs  of  ITitrogen  determined  by  Dr.  Bather- 
ford  in  1772, — There  now  remains  to  be  mentioned  only 
one  of  the  four  gases  spoken  of  at  page  225,  namely,  wiVrci^ni. 
This  gas  was  first  properly  described  by  Dr.  Rutherford  in 
1 771,  but  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  of  it  except  thai  it 
has  scarcely  any  of  those  properties  which  belong  to  the 
^  other  gases.  It  does  not  support  life  or  flame  hke  oxygen ; 
it  does  not  make  lime-water  cloudy  as  carbonic  acid  does, 
nor  does  it  burn  like  hydrogea  In  fact,  it  is  a  dull  sleepy 
gas,  which  remains  after  oxygen  has  been  taken  out  of 


Lavoisier  lays  the  Foundation  of  Modem  Chemistryv 
1778. — The  determination  of  nitrogen  completes  the  liistory 
of  the  discovery  of  those  gases  which  play  the  chief  part 
in  combustion,  respiration,  and  the  maintenance  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.     But    you  will   have  noticed  that  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  new  explanation  of  chemical 
changes    which    was    (o    take    the    place    of   'phlogistoa' 
The    fact    is    that    Bergmann,    Cavendish,    Scheele,   and 
Priestley,  were   all   so  cramped   by  the  old  theory,  that 
though  they  discovered  the  facts  they  could  not  make  the 
right  use  of  them.     Black  had,  indeed,  proved  thai 
air  would  combine  with  lime  (see  p,  327),  but  he  did 
work  out  any  theory  of  combustion   from  this  disco" 
The  man  who  did  this,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
modern   chemistry,   was   the   celebrated   French 
Lavoisier.' 
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'  This  Etatemeni  having  been  questioned  by  one  of  the  revieireafl 
the  first  edition  of  Iliis  book,  it  may  be  well  lo  quote  the  words  of  Q 
Cnim-Brown,  upon  whose  advocacj'  of  Black's  clnims  |i 
the  objection  wos  fciuoded.  AAer  slating  how  Black  '  wu  the  li'lt|| 
point  out  the  new  path,'  Dr.  Brown  continues,  '  We  would  be  ni 
fill  if  we  undervalued  the  seniccs  of  the  French  chemist     ~' 
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Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1743. 
His  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  gave  him  a 
splendid  education,  and  when  he  was  still  quite  young  the 
new  discoveries  which  were  being  made  in  chemistry  tempted 
him  to  learn  that  science.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Academic  des  Sciences  for 
a  veiy  elaborate  and  learned  essay  on  the  best  way  of  light- 
ing the  streets  of  Paris.  At  five-and-twenty  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academic,  and  from  that  time  he  deter- 
toined  to  devole  his  life  to  chemistry. 

As  early  as  1770  Lavoisier  had  begun  to  suspect  that 
the  famous  theory  of  phlogiston  was  false.  His  chief  reason 
for  thinking  this  was  that  he  found,  as  Geber  had  done  more 
than  900  years  before  (see  p.  44),  that  when  metals  are 
heated  so  that  they  turn  into  powder,  the  powder  weighs 
TOore  than  the  original  metal  did  before  it  was  heated. 
Moreover,  he  ako  found  that  the  air  which  remained  behind 
'n  ihe  vessel  in  which  the  metal  had  been  heated  had  lost 
'^^actly  as  muck  weight  as  the  metal  had  gained.  So  it  seemed 
to  him  clear  that  the  metal  must  have  taken  something/w« 
the  air  instead  of  giving  anything  to  it 

For  eight  years  Lavoisier  worked  incessantly  at  this 
iToblem,  He  heated  many  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  tin, 
^tc:.,  and  other  substances  such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
'^•id  in  every  case,  if  he  collected  all  that  remained,  he  found 
It  heavier  than  before.  But  there  was  one  point  in  which  he 
^ould  not  succeed  ;  he  could  not  make  the  metals  give  back 
^gab  what  they  had  taken  from  the  air,  so  that  he  might 
diamine  it  At  last,  in  177S,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Priestley  had  separated  mercuric  oxide  into  two  substances ; 
''iscowred  by  Priestley,  Scheele,  and  Cavendish,  were  merely  iLe  raw 
"uteria!  out  of  which  Lavoisier  constnicled  a  consistent  and  comprehen- 
^velheoiy.'     Inaugural  Lecture,  Edinburgh,  1S69. 
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namely,  the  metal  mercury  and  a  gas.      Here,  then,  was  jri 
the  step  he  wanted     If  he  could  first  make  mer 
by  heating  meicury  in  the  aii,  and  then  afterwards  sepi 
it  back  again  into  mercury  and  a  gas,  he  would  thus  prove 
what  it  had  taken  out  of  the  air.      He  therefore  look  m 
mercury  and  put  it  into  a  tube  A,  Fig,  42,  which  was  conncclcd 


ecksbd^H 
iton&^^l 


with  a  bell-jar  c,  containing  air  and  standing  over  mcrcutT' 
Then  he  heated  the  bulb  A  over  the  stove  d,  and  kept  the 
mercury  boiUng  for  twelve  days. 

During  the  first  five  days  little  by  little  red  specks  b< 
to  appear  on  the  top  of  the  mercury  in  c,  that  is,  n 
oxide  was  formed ;  but  after  that  time,  when  about  o) 
of  the  air  in  the  bell-jar,  c,  had  disappeared  a 
risen  in  its  place,  no  further  change  took  placa  He  t!*" 
lifted  off  the  bell-jar  and  took  45  grains  of  this  red  poirder 
and  made  Priestley's  experiment  with  it  (see  p.  sji),*"!! 
he  obtained,  of  course,  the  gas  which  Priestley  had  calls'' 
'  dephlogisticated  air.'  He  afterwards  found  by  more  e»^ 
experiments  that  the  amount  of  this  gas  contained  in  B 
mercuric  oxide  exactly  equalled  the  amount  lost  b 
in  which  the  mercury  had  been  heated. 
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I  Now  see  what  Lavoisier  had  done  :  he  had  proved  that 
n  why  air  shrinks  when  substances  are  burnt  in  it, 
e  the  substances  take  up  a  gas  out  of  the  air,  and  he 
lad  also  shown  that  this  gas  is  the  same  as  that  which 
'riestley  discovered.  Now,  at  last,  the  false  tlieory  was 
estroyed,  and  the  starting-point  of  a  true  theory  was  found, 
"he  imaginary  phlogiston,  which  had  been  supposed  to  load 
le  air  when  anything  was  burnt  in  it,  was  proved  never  to 
avc  had  any  existence ;  for  it  was  clear  that  just  the 
pposite  effect  takes  place.  All  burning  and  breathing  and 
^  change  in  tndaU  is  caused  by  a  gas  being  taken  up  out 
*"  the  air  and  joined  to  other  substances,  Lavoisier  called 
lis  gas  oxygen  (ftom  o|w,  add ;  ycc^iitu,  I  produce),  because 
e  found  that  most  substances  were  acid  after  they  had 
Sen  united  with  it  This,  too,  led  him  to  suspect  that  ns 
Sxed  air'  was  an  acid,  and  could  be  made  by  burning  char- 
3al,  it  must  be  composed  of  oxygen  and  carbon.  So  he 
Urni  small  quantities  of  charcoal  in  pure  oxygen,  and  by 
aalysing  the  '  fixed  air '  produced  proved  that  loo  parts  by 
eight  of  this  gas  contained  72  parts  of  oxj'gen  and  28  of 
wbon.      For  this  reason   he  called  it  'carbonic  acid,'  a 

e  which  it  still  bears.     By  burning  a  diamond  in  osj'gen 
S  producing  carbonic  acid,  he  also  proved  that  a  diamond 

e  carbon. 
BLavoisier  had  very  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the 

r  leading  chemists  that  they  had  been  labouring  under 
e  idea,  and  that  substances  when  burning  do  not  put 

ething  into  the  atmosphere  but  take  a  gas  out  of  it.  Dr. 
'lack  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  the  new  tlieory, 
s  was  natural,  since  he  had  led  the  way  to  it  by  the 
Jtperiments  he  had  made  with  'fixed  air,*  but  Priestley 
Ued  without  giving  up  his  old  opinions.  The  younger 
chemists,  however,  saw  the  truth  of  Lavoisier's  explana- 
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tion,  and  from  this  time  chemistry  advanced  very  rapidly. 
Lavoisier  invented  an  entirely  new  set  of  tenns  instaut 
of  the  old  names  of  the  alchemists,  and  though  his 
terms  have  been  greatly  altered  by  later  discoveries,  idll 
many  of  them  will  always  be  used.  He  repeated  with  a 
better  apparatus  Cavendish's  experiment  of  luming  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  into  water,  and  he  gave  hydrogen  its  name  from 
jj&u/),  water,  and  ytvvu.ni,  I  produce.  Lastly,  he  publi^ 
his  '  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  in  which  he  gave  a  dw 
explanation  of  the  different  chemical  changes,  and  ho* 
students  could  work  them  out  for  themselves, 

Lavoisier  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  fiill  of  his 
new  theory,  and  prepared  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  l° 
making  chemistry  a  grand  science ;  but  a  very  sad  fate  vf3^ 
awaiting  him.     In  1793  tlie  great  French  Revolution  brofc^ 
out  in  Paris.     Lavoisier  was  a  farmer-general,  that  is  a  kit»^ 
of  collector  of  taxes,  and  all  the  farmers-general  were  hat^^ 
by  the  people ;  so  he  knew  that  he  should  most  likely  lc»^ 
all  his  fortune,  and  was  prepared  to  work  for  his  living;  ly*^ 
he  had  not  expected  the  blow  which  fell  upon  him.     All  \9^ 
farmers -general  were  condemned  to  death,  and  though 
physician  named  HalM,  who  deserves  always  to  be  remei^ 
bered  for  this  act,  pleaded  that  Lavoisier's  Ufe  should  K^ 
spared  till  he  had  completed  his  experiments,  the  ignora.:^ 
and  brutal  Government  replied,  '  We  do  not  need  learn^^ 
men,'  and  on  May  iS,  1 794,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  Lavoisi— ^ 
was  guillotined. 

After  his  death  the  French  School  of  Chemistry,  took  l^^^ 
lead  for  many  years,  until  new  discoveries  in  England,  wbi^^ 
we  shall  mention  by  and  by,  made  another  great  advanc^^ 
When  you  are  able  to  read  larger  works  upon  the  history 
chemistry  you  wilt  find  how  very  interesting  the  period  V^H 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.     I  have  only  been  aUe^f 
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give  you  here  the  very  barest  outline  of  it,  so  that  the  names 
{A  these  great  chemists  may  not  be  quite  unfamiliar  when 
you  meet  with  them  in  other  books. 


Cki^  Works  consulted, —  *  Three  Papers  on  Factitions  Air/  by 
CaTcndish — *PhiL  Trans.,'  1766;  Brando's  'Chemistiy;'  Hoefer's 
*Histoire  de  la  Chimie;'  Cuvier,  *Histoire  des  Sciences  Naturelles;' 
Hozley,  'On  Priestley* — 'Macmillan's Magazine,'  1874;  Priestley,  'On 
Different  Kinds  of  Air,'  1774;  Thomson's  *Hist.  of  Royal  Society;' 
Sdiede's  'Chemical  Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire,'  translated  1780 ; 
Ifillo's  'Elements  of  Chemistry;'  Lavoisier's  'Elements  of  Chemis- 
try,' translated  by  Kerr,  1790. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

Dr.  Black  on  Latent  Heat— Walt's  Application  ot  the  Theoiy  to 
Steam-engine  —  Enrly   History   of  Stearo -engines ■ 
Engine— Watt's  Engine — Walt  and  Doolton. 

Difloovery  of  Latent  Heat  by  Dr.  Black  in  17S0. — Vp-^** 

must  now  go  back  a  few  years,  to  the  time  when  Dr.  BUc=^^^ 
was  lecturing  at  Glasgow  in   1760;    for  he  then  made  * 

remarkable  discovery  about  heat,  which  belongs  to  the^^^^ 
history  of  physics  rather  than  of  chemistry.  This  was  tlc=^"^ 
discovery  of  lalmt  heat,  or  of  heat  which  becomes  lost  c:^"* 
liidden  whenever  a  solid  is  turned  into  a  liquid,  or  a.  liqu^E-"" 
into  a  ga^. 

If  you  put  a  lump  of  ice  in  a  saucepan  on  a  stove,  > 
when  it  begins  to  melt  stir  it  gently  so  as  to  keep  the  wat»  — 
well  mixed,  you  will  find  that  so  long  as  the  smallest  piece- 
ice  is  left  in  the  water,  a  thermometer  standing  in  the  sauc: 
pan  will  not  rise  higher  than  0°  Centigrade,  or  the  meltin^c^'S" 
point  of  ice.  Now  the  heat  from  the  stoi-e  must  be  co^::^*''" 
tinually  entering  the  water,  otherwise  the  ice  would  not  me  -^^^^ 
What  then  becomes  of  this  heat?  Again,  if  you  keep  it^**''^ 
water  on  the  stove  after  the  ice  is  melted,  it  will  grow  hotc:*"^'^ 
and  hotter  till  it  reaches  100^  Centigrade,  when  it  will  boK^;:^'''* 
Here,  again,  it  will  remain  at  the  same  temperature,  aj^:^-*'" 
though  you  go  on  boiling  it  till  it  has  all  passed  away  in  sIl.li  ^'"' 
the  last  drop  of  water  will  never  be  hotter  than  100°  C    —       ^ 
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LATENT  HEAT. 


tiiat  here  again  the  heat  which  is  added  remains  hidden 
and  does  not  became  apparent  This  last  fact  about  boil- 
ing water  had  been  long  known  to  philosophers,  but  no 
one  found  any  explanation  of  it  until  Black  began  his  ex- 
periments on  melting  ice ;  and  he  then  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  heat  is  employed  in  altering  the  condition  of 
the  water,  that  is,  in  changing  it,  in  the  one  case  from  solid 
ice  into  water,  and  in  the  other  from  water  into  a  vapour. 

He  proved  this  by  some  simple  experiments  which  are 
not  difficult  to  make.  He  took  two  glass  flasks,  and  fdled 
one  with  ice  just  on  the  point  of  melting,  and  the  other 
with  an  equal  weight  of  ice-cold  water.  These  he  hung  in 
a  moderately  warm  room,  whicli  he  kept  all  the  time  at  the 
■ame  heat  (8°-5  C.)-  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  ice- 
eold  water  had  risen  four  degrees  {from  o"  to  4°),  but  the 
melting  ice  remained  at  0°,  and  it  was  ten  hours  and  a  half 
before  the  ice  had  disappeared,  and  the  water  had  reached 
the  same  temperature  as  that  which  the  water  in  the  other 
basin  had  attained  in  half  an  hour.  Now  the  melting  ice 
had  been  receiving  heat  for  twenty-one  haJf-hours,  and 
therefore  had  taken  in  2 1  x  4,  or  84°  of  heat,  while  it  only 
showed  a  rise  of  4°.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
maining 80°  must  have  been  spent  in  turning  the  ice  into 
water. 

Black  now  tried  the  same  thing  in  another  way.  He 
found  that  a  pound  of  water  at  79°  C.  would  exactly  melt 
a  pound  of  ice.  So  he  again  took  two  vessels,  in  one  of 
which  he  put  a  pound  of  ice-cold  wattr  at  0°,  and  a  pound 
of  hot  water  at  79°,  and  when  they  were  properly  mixed  he 
found,  as  he  expected,  that  the  heat  of  the  mixture  was 
half-way  between  the  two,  that  is  jgj".  In  the  other 
vessel  he  put  a  pound  of  ice  at  0°,  and  a  pound  of  hot 
vater  at  79°,  and  here,  when  the  ice  bad  disappeared,  the 
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mixture  still  remained  at  o",  showing  that  the  whole  79'  ^  J 
heat  in  the  boiling  water  had  been  absorbed  in  melting  t-^^ 
ice,  and  remained  hidden  or  latent  in  the  two  pounds         °, 
water.     The  latent  heat  oi  water  is  therefore  between  7     ^^ 
and  80°. 

We  know  now  what  becomes  of  this  heat,  as  you  w-*^* 
see  (Chapter  XXXV.)  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  tK-^^* 
nineteenth  century ;  but  the  first  step  was  to  prove  its  di-^- 
appearance  into  the  water,  and  this  we  owe  to  Black ;  ^ 
well  as  the  fact  that  still  more  heat  is  lost  in  turning  wat*=^^ 
into  steam. 

This  last  fact  he  proved  by  filling  a  glass  bottle  half  fu.^*/ 
of  water,  corking  it  very  tightly,  and  then  heatmg  thebott^^^ 
till  the  water  began  to  boil.  He  was  obliged  to  do  thi'^ 
very  gently,  because  the  outward  pressure  of  steam  increase* 
very  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  drive  out  the  cork  or  break  his  bottle.  After  a  litde 
time  the  water  ceased  boiling,  because  the  other  half  of  the 
bottle  was  full  of  steam,  and  there  was  no  room  for  more 
to  form.  But  now  the  water  began  to  grow  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  rose  above  100°  C,  showing  that  when  the 
heat  could  no  longer  form  steam  it  did  not  remain  hidden, 
but  increased  the  temperature  of  the  water.  At  last,  when 
he  was  afraid  to  heat  the  bottle  any  more,  he  loosened  the 
cork,  which  flew  out  with  great  violence,  followed  by  a 
cloud  of  steam.  And  now  notice  what  happened  ;  directly 
the  rush  of  steam  was  over,  the  heat  of  the  water  in  the 
bottle  fell  again  to  100°  C,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  heat  had 
been  used  in  forming  mare  steam  the  moment  the  pressore 
was  removed. 

James  Watt,  1736-1818. — Black  had  now  completed 
his   discovery,  and  from   that  time  he  taught  in  all   hilj 
lectures  that  heat  becomes  lateiit  or  absorbed  when  a  solid! 
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IE  changed  into  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  vapour.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  famous  engineer,  James  Watt,  began 
to  study  the  power  of  steam,  and  as  Black  was  his  friend, 
he  came  to  him  to  help  him  solve  his  difficulties.  The 
history  of  the  steam-engine,  being  the  history  of  an  inven- 
tion, does  not  strictly  belong  to  our  work ;  but  the  use 
which  Watt  made  of  the  discoveries  about  steam  is  a  part 
of  science,  and  we  must  therefore  find  room  for  a  slight 
sketch  of  it  here. 

Jatnes  Watt  was  bom  at  Greenock  in  1 736 ;  he  was  the 
SOD  of  a  builder  and  shipwright,  and  was  so  delicate  as  a 
child  that  he  was  kept  at  home,  and  learnt  reading  from 
Us  motlier,  and  writing  and  arithmetic  from  his  father. 
When  at  last  he  was  sent  to  school  he  found  it  hard  work, 
for  he  was  slow  and  thoughtful,  and  the  other  children  jeered 
tt  him  for  his  want  of  quickness.  Every  one  knows  the 
Btoiy  of  his  being  scolded  by  his  aunt  for  sitting  silent  a 
whole  hour,  holding  first  a  spoon  and  then  a  saucer  over 
the  steam  rising  from  a  kettle,  and  watching  the  drops  of 
water  gathering  upon  them.  It  was  in  this  quiet  way  that 
litde  James's  mind  grew,  and  it  may  be  an  encouragement 
to  slow,  plodding  boys  to  know  that  one  of  our  greatest  in- 
veDtors  was  considered  a  dull  and  backward  child. 

As  he  grew  older  James  went  up  to  London,  and  there, 
afler  overcoming  many  obstacles,  which  the  guilds,  or  trades' 
unions  of  those  days,  put  in  the  way  of  all  independent 
workers,  he  learnt  to  make  mathematical  instruments, 
and  then  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  he  began  business. 
Though  he  was  only  one-and- twenty  he  soon  became  known 
as  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  for  the  mind  of  the  dull  boy 
had  developed,  and  his  thoughtfulness  had  begun  to  produce 
results.  Not  only  the  students,  but  even  the  professors  of 
the  University  used  to  stroll  into  his  little  shop  to  discuss 
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the  discoveries  of  the  day.  '  Whenever  any  difficulty  ar- 
rested us,'  writes  a  student  named  Robison, '  wc  used  to  run 
to  our  workman,  and  he  never  let  go  his  hold  until  he  had 
entirely  cleared  up  the  proposed  question.'  One  day  it  was 
necessary  to  read  a  German  book  on  mechanics;  Wall 
immediately  set  to  work  and  learnt  German,  and  another 
time,  for  the  same  reason,  he  studied  the  Italian  language. 
It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  a  man  with  such  talent  and 
perseverance  as  this,  who  was  also  gentle  and  loving  to 
everybody,  should  be  sought  after  both  by  masteis  and 
students. 

Among  those  who  came  to  Watt's  shop  was  one  Ander- 
son, professor  of  physics,  who,  finding  that  a  little  model  of 
a  steam-engine  in  the  University  museum  was  out  of  order, 
brought  it  to  Walt  to  be  repaired,  and  thus  Jed  the  way  to 
his  invention.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  two 
things  :  First,  you  must  not  suppose  that  by  a  steam-engine 
is  meant  a  railway  engine ;  all  contrivances  which  move  by 
the  power  of  steam  are  steam-engines,  and  locomotive  engines 
which  draw  carriages  were  not  made  till  1804,  long  alter 
Watt's  time.  Secondly,  you  must  gel  rid  of  the  idea,  which 
many  people  have,  that  Watt  was  the  first  man  to  make  an 
engine  which  moved  by  steam.  This  was  done  long  before 
his  time.  The  thing  which  Watt  really  did  was  to  make 
an  engine  such  as  we  now  use,  working  entirely  by  steam, 
without  the  help  of  air,  and  doing  an  enormously  greater 
amount  of  work  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  than  any 
others  h.ad  done  before. 

The  NowGomen  Engine,  1705. — Steam  had  been 
used  to  turn  a  globe  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  who 
lived  lao  years  before  Christ ;  and  Baptiste  Porta  in  1580, 
Solomon  de  Cans  in  1615,  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 
in  1663,  all  tried  to  make  use  of  steam  to  do  work.    Again, 
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in  1690  and  1698,  a  Frenchman  named  Papin  and  an 
Englishman,  Captain  Savery,  tried  to  make  steam-engines 
to  raise  water  OQt  of  mines.  But  the  only  one  of  all  these 
engines  which  we  need  describe  here  was  that  which  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  Watt,  and  which  was  made  by  a  man 
named  Newcomen  in  1705.  A  section  of  Newcomen's 
engine  is  given  in  Fig.  43.  Its  worldng  depended  on  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (explained  p.  1 20)  on  the  piston 

*  The  boiler  ind  cold-water  tank  both  in  tbU  Figure  and  in  Fig.  45 
are  drawn  much  too  smull  in  ptoportios,  Id  order  to  bring  them  ioto 
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at  one  end  of  the  beam,  and  the  weight  of  the  lump  of 
iron,  t,  at  the  other  end. 

The  lever-beam  of  this  engine  is  balanced  in  such  a 
way  that  when  it  is  not  at  work  the  weight  €  pulls  it  down 
on  the  side  away  from  the  engine,  and  the  piston,  p,  p,  is 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  the  figure.  To 
set  the  engine  going  a  fire  is  lighted  under  the  boiler,  and 
the  tap  or  stopcock,  a,  is  opened,  so  that  the  steam  rises 
into  the  cylinder,  driving  out  the  air  through  the  air-vent,  c 
As  soon  as  the  cylinder  is  full  of  steam,  a  is  turned  off,  and 
the  stopcock,  b,  turned  on.  Immediately  a  small  jet  of 
cold  water  from  the  tank  t  rushes  through  b  into  the  cylin- 
der, turning  the  steam  back  into  a  few  drops  of  water, 
which  flow  out  with  the  cold  water  down  the  pipe  d.  Now 
notice,  the  cylinder  is  quite  empty;  for  the  steam  drove  out 
ihe  air,  and  the  cold  water  carried  the  steam  away  with  it, 
while  no  air  can  come  in  at  c  or  d,  because  the  iiille  ralves 
in  them  are  kept  shut  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  out- 
side. So  there  is  nothing  to  hold  up  the  piston,  which  is 
being  heavily  pressed  down  by  the  air  above  it  The  con- 
sequence is,  down  it  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
dragging  with  it  the  end  of  the  lever-l>eara.  Direcdy  it 
reaches  the  bottom  the  stopcock  b  has  to  be  shut,  and  a 
opened  again.  Up  rises  the  steam  directly  from  the  bofler, 
driving  up  the  piston,  and  the  whole  thing  begins  again.  In 
this  way  the  lever-beam  is  kept  moving  up  and  down  by 
simply  turning  the  two  stopcocks  one  after  the  other.  These 
were  at  first  opened  and  shut  by  boys ;  but  one  day  an  in- 
genious lad  named  Humphrey  Potter,  who  wanted  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  turning  the  cocks,  found  that  by 
tying  strings  from  the  handles  to  the  different  ends  of  the 
beam  he  could  make  the  engine  open  its  own  cocks  a 
beam  went  up  and  down.  This  rough  arrangement  i 
soon  improved,  and  the  machine  worked  by  itself. 
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"Watt's  Separate  Condenaer. — Such  was  the  engine  ss 

iVatt  found  it     When  he  began  to  examine  it,  he  saw  at 

mce  what  an  immense  quaniity  of  heat  was  wasted.     Every 

-.  the  piston  came  down,  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  the 

n  in  it,  had  to  be  cooled  down  ;  every  time  the  piston 

:,  the  cylinder  had  to  be  heated  again  ;  and  the  thing 

iwhich  puzzled  him  most  about  it  was,  that  it  took  six  pounds 

if  cold  water  to  condense  only  one  pound  of  steam. 

It  was  in  this  difBculCy  that  he  came  lo  Dr.  Black,  and 

'  Teamt  from  him  the  theory  of  laUnt  heat,  which  showed  that 

there  ts  an  immense  store  of  heat  hidden  In  steam,  which 

has  to  be  drawn  out  before  it  can  become  water.     This  was 

_  an  entirely  new  light  to  Watt,  and  it  led  him  to  make  many 

^Lexperiraents  still  more  exact  than  those  of  Dr.  Black,  which 

^^convinced   him   that  no  engine  would  ever  work  well  or 

B  economically,  while  so  much  power  was  wasted  in  cooling 

and  re-heating  the  cylinder  at  every  stroke.     But  how  was 

he  to  cool  down  the  steam  without  cooling  the  cylinder 

^  which  held  it? 

For  months  he  pondered  over  this  without  finding  any 

Janswer.     At  last,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  was  walk- 

I  ing  on  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  the  way  to  do  it  flashed  upon 

his  mind.    If  he  could  draw  the  Ueam  off  into  a  separate  vessel 

and  condense  it  there,  the  cylinder  might  sHU  be  kept  hot,  and 

tlu  thing  vjould  be  done.     Fig.  44  will  help  you  to  understand 

L  iow  this  could  be  effected.     Here  the  two  flasks,  a  and 

1 1^  are  first  quite  emptied  of  air,  and  b  is  half  filled  with 

I  water.     Under  b  is  placed  a  lamp,  d  ;  under  a,  a  basin  of 

I  ICC,  E.     Now  as  long  as  the  tap,  c,  is  kept  open,  the  steam 

I  which  is  constantly  rising  from  the  water  in  b  wiU  rush  along 

|:tiie  tube  into  the  empty  flask,  a,  and  will  there  be  turned 

Dto  drops  of  water  by  the  cold  of  the  ice  underneath,  and 

Vthis  will  go  on  as  long  as  there  is  any  water  left  in  b, 
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because  there  will  always  be  an  empty  space  or  vacuum  ii 
A  to  receive  the  steam  as  it  rises,     "When  the  tap,  c,  is  shut, 
the  steam  in  b  will  become  very  dense,  and  when  it  is 
opened  again,  the  gr^t^i*  P^i't  of  the  steam  will  rush  out  and  ■ 
be  cooled  down  in  a,  while  b  remains  hot  as  before. 


Watt'a  Engine. — This  was  exactly  the  plan  Wal 
adopted  in  his  steam-engine ;  b  answers  to  his  *cylindf 
(Fig.  4s),  which  could  be  kept  always  hot,  and  a  to  I 
condenser,  in  which  his  steam  was  turned  back  into  water.  ^ 
We  cannot  follow  out  all  the  different  steps  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  rough  description 
of  his  engine  after  he  had  completed  it,  as  shown  in  Fig,  45, 

In  the  first  place  you  must  notice  that  cold  water  is 
kept  flowing  down  from  the  tank  a  into  B,  and  out  through 
the  pipe  c,  so  that  the  condenser  standing  inside  B  is  kepi 
quite  cold ;  and,  secondly,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  rods,  i  and 
2,  are  so  placed  that  when  the  engine-end  of  the  lever-beam 
is  raised,  as  in  the  figure,  the  stopcocks  a  and  (  are  ope 
and  b  and  d  are  shut ;  and  when  that  end  of  the  beam  fall 
b  and  d  will  be  open,  and  a  and  c  will  be  shut. 


tVATt'S  ENGINE. 


H9 


Let  113  now  begin  with  the  machine  as  we  see  it  in  the 

^SUTe.     In  this  position  of  the  beam  the  cocks  a  and  ^  are 

•^J^ea  ;  therefore,  the  steam  below  the  piston  will  rush  out 

#*   ^    into  the  condenser,  there  to  be  turned  into  drops  of 


I' 
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}  *ater,  while  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  entering  at  a,  will 

¥  force  the  piston  down.     But  now,  the  piston  having  pulled 

down  the  beam,  a  and  c  will  be  closed  and  the  other  two 

cocks,  b  and  d,  will  be  opened.     So  the  steam  above  the 

piston  will  rush  out  at  b  into  the  condenser,  while  the  steam 
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from  the  boiler  will  pass  directly  from  e  down  to  d, . 
coming  in  Mmei  the  piston,  will  drive  it  up  again.  In  this 
way,  although  the  cylinder  is  never  cooled,  the  piston 
moves  steadily  up  and  down ;  because  the  steam  is  driven 
off  inlo  the  condenser  standing  in  b,  where  it  is  turned 
into  water,  and  is  drawn  up  by  the  two  pumps  d  and  k, 
and  sent  along  the  pipe,  s,  j,  back  to  the  boiler. 

This  was  the  principle  of  Watt's  double-acting  steam- 
engine,  and  if  you  understand  the  difference  between  Figs. 
43  and  45,  you  will  see  that  though  Watt  was  not  the  first 
to  make  engines  move  by  steam,  he  was  the  first  lo  make 
a  pure  steam-engine,  where  the  piston  moves  up  and  down 
witliout  any  help  from  the  outside  air,  or  of  the  counter- 
balancing weight  e,  Fig.  43,  and  without  the  enormous 
waste  of  heat  and  fuel  which  made  all  the  earlier  engines 
comparatively  useless, 

I  have  only  attempted  lo  explain  the  way  in  which  he 
applied  steam  to  his  engines ;  all  the  numberless  other 
improvements  which  be  made  must  be  studied  in  books  on 
engineering.  For  twenty  long  years  he  went  on  improving 
and  inventing  without  reaping  any  reward  for  his  labour. 
Other  men  tried  to  steal  his  ideas  and  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  his  genius,  and  he  had  to  fight  against  prejudice  and 
injustice,  and  against  constant  depression  caused  by  his 
own  ill-health.  Yet  he  found  many  kind  friends  upon  his 
road,  and  amongst  the  most  famous  of  these  was  Boulton, 
the  Birmingham  manufacturer,  who  became  his  partner  in 
1769,  and  stood  by  him  manfully  in  all  his  difficulties  and 
troubles.  It  was  from  Boulton's  manufactory  at  Soho  (a 
suburb  of  Birmingham)  that  Watt's  engines  went  forth  to 
the  world,  and  worked  that  great  change  in  the  manu- 
factories of  England  which  has  made  us  one  of  the  first 
nations  of  the  world. 
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The  names  of  Boulton  and  Watt  deserve  to  be  classed 
together  as  benefactors  of  mankind.  Watt  was  the  inventor, 
the  man  who  loved  science,  and  who  could  not  live  without 
Creating.  BouUon  was  the  large-minded,  enterprising  man 
Of  business ;  he  gave  Watt  men,  money,  courage,  and  sup- 
F*0[t  to  carry  out  his  inventions ;  and  by  his  sympathy  with, 
^1d  command  over,  the  workmen,  he  led  the  army  which 
^c>nquered  indifference,  persecution,  and  difficulties,  and 
Established  steam  machinery  in  all  the  workshops  of  the 
^*"orld.  Watt  died  in  1819,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
^■ge,  and  was  buried  in  Handsworth  Church,  near  his  friend 
^nd  partner  Boulton,  who  had  died  ten  years  before. 


'  CAitf  ti'orAs  consultid. — Black's  'Elements  of  Chemistiy,'  1S03; 
*  Sdinburgb  Review,'  vol.  xiii,  "History  of  Steam  Engines;'  '  Awgo, 
Biographies  of  ScienllRc  Men,'  1857  ;  Smiles's  '  Lives  of  BouIEod  and 
■VTatl;*  EreretfsDeschaners 'Natural  Philosophy;'  Tyndall's 'Natural 

K  Xtiiloaophy ;'  Balfour  Stewart's  '  Treatise  on  Heat ;'  Beclimann's  '  His- 

■ttiory  of  iDveatioos.' 
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SCIENCE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED) 

Benjamin  Franklin,  born  1706— His  Early  Life— Du  Faye  diKowi 
two  kinds  of  Electricity — Franklin  proves  that  Eleclricity  eas"  " 
all  bodies,  and  is  onlf  developed  by  Friction — PosilJve  and  Sep" 
live  Elccliicily — ^Franklin  draw*  down  Eieciriciiy  from  the  Skj— 
Invents  Lightning-conductors — Discoveiy  of  Animal  Eletlricjlj  ^T 
Galvoni — Controversy  between  Galvani  and  Volta— *Vo1la  pm™* 
Ihfll  Electricity  can  be  produced  by  the  Contact  of  two  McuJ*" 
Electrical  Ealleries— The  Crown  of  Cups— The  Voltaic  Pile. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  born  1706.— He  Inveat^atas  t^ 
Nature  of  Electricity,  1746. — Benjamin  Franklin,  "^^ 
printer  and  man  of  science,  was  born  at  Boston,  in  Amer»^ 
in  the  year  1706.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tallow-chant^'^' 
and  had  so  many  hard  struggles  in  his  early  life  *^ 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  science^ 
he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age.  His  father  inter*  ^ 
him  for  the  Church,  btit  there  was  not  enough  mone^^ 
pay  for  his  education,  so  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brot-^'  ' 
who  was  a  printer,  Here  he  worked  very  hard,  yet  he  u*-  _ 
to  snatch  every  spare  moment  to  read  any  books  wt^^ 
came  within  his  reach ;  but  his  brotlier  being  unkind  ^^ 
harsh  to  him,  a  quarrel  sprang  up  between  them,  and  '0^' 
jamin  al  last  ran  away  to  New  York,  and  from  there'  '" 
Philadelphia.  In  this  last  place  he  got  a  little  work,  i*"' 
hoping  to  do  better  in  England,  he  came  to  London,  wbc* 


le  leamt  many  of  the  newest  improvements  in  printing. 
^fter  a  time  he  went  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  that 
ime  he  began  to  succeed  as  a  printer,  and  became  a  well- 
mown  and  respected  man. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 746  that  he  first  began  to  pay  alten- 
ion  to  the  experiments  in  electricity  which  were  being  made 
n  England  and  France.  A  great  deal  had  been  leamt 
ibout  this  science  since  the  time  when  Otto  Guericke  made 
he  first  electrical  machine  in  1672,  and  a  Frenchman 
laraed  Du  Faye  had  shown  that  two  different  kinds  of 
electricity  could  be  produced  by  rubbing  different  sub- 
.tances.  You  will  remember  that  a  pith-ball,  when  charged 
nth  electricity  from  a  stick  of  electrified  sealing-wax,  draws 
lack,  and  will  not  approach  the  sealing-wax  again  (see  p. 
L22).  But  Du  Faye  discovered  that  if  you  rub  the  end  of 
L  glass  rod  with  silk,  and  bring  it  near  to  this  hall,  it  will 
Iraw  the  ball  towards  itself,  showing  that  the  electricity  in 
he  glass  rod  has  exactly  the  opposiie  effect  to  that  in  the 
ealing-wax.  In  other  words,  while  Guericke  had  shown 
hat  substances  charged  with  the  jatne  kind  of  electricity 
'tpf/  each  other,  Du  Faye  showed  that  substances  charged 
irilh  difftrtnt  kinds  of  electricity  allract  each  other.  Both 
these  men  thought  that  electricity  was  a  fluid  which  was 
seated  by  the  rubbing,  and  which  was  not  in  bodies  at 
other  times ;  when  Franklin,  however,  began  to  make  his 
ejtperiments,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  as 
they  had  supposed,  but  that  ail  bodies  have  more  or  less 
electricity  in  them,  which  the  rubbing  only  brings  out. 

The  way  in  which  he  proved  this  is  very  interesting ; 
Jut  to  understand  it  you  must  first  know  that  any  body 
"■'hich  is  to  be  electrified  requires  to  be  so  placed  that  the 
■lectricily  cannot  pass  away  from  it  into  the  earth.  The 
'Cst  way  to  do  this  is  to  place  it  upon  a  stool  with  glass 
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legs,  because  electricity  does  not  pass  easily  along  ghs 
Vou  must  also  know  that  when  any  substance  is  cbirged 
with  electricity,  if  you  bring  your  finger  or  a  piece  of  metal 
near  to  it,  a  spark  will  pass  between  the  electrified  jub- 
stance  and  your  finger  or  the  metaL 

You  will  now,  1   think,  be  able  to  follow  Franklin'j 
experiments.     He  put  a  person,  whom  we  will  call  a,  npo" 
a  glass  stool,  and  made  him  rub  the  glass  cyhnder  d  u 
electrical  machine  with  one  hand  and  place  his  oihei  harf 
upon  it  to  receive  the  electricity.      Now,  he  said,  if  elM- 
tricity  is  created  by  the  rubbing,  this  person  must  be  filled 
with  it,  for  he  will  be  constantly  taking  it  from  the  machintr 
and  it  cannot  pass  away,  because  of  the  glass  legs  under  lb* 
stool.     But  he  found  that  a  had  no  more  eleclricily  in  bi'^ 
after  rubbing  the  cj-linder  than  he  had  before,  neither  coU^^ 
any   sparks  be  drawn  out   of  him.      He  then  took  t^° 
people,  A  and  b,  and  placing  each  of  them  on  a  glass  sio<^ ' 
made  a  rub  the  cylinder,  and  b  touch  it,  so  as  lo  recei'*''^ 
the  electricity,    Now  notice  carefully  what  happened,    b  iT^^ 
soon  so  full  of  electricity  that  when  Franklin  touched  hi^^--''' 
spajks  came  out  at  all  points ;  but  what  was  still  more  curiou^^^ 
when  FrankUn  went  to  a  and  touched  him,  sparks  came  o-—"^ 
between  them  just  as  they  had  done  between  him  and  B. 

This  he  explained  as  follows :  '  a,  b,  and  myself;'  he  sa^^*' 
'  have  all  our  natural  quantity  of  electricity.  Now 
rubbed  the  tube,  he  gave  up  some  of  his  electricity  to 
and  this  b  took,  so  that  a  had  lost  half  his  electricity  and 
had  more  than  his  share.  I  then  touched  B,  and  his  e; 
charge  of  electricity  passed  into  me  and  ran  away  into  i  -  — ^^ 
earth.  I  now  went  to  a,  and  I  had  more  electricity  in  e:^^™ 
than  he  had,  because  he  had  lost  half  his  natural  quanti  ^' 
and  so  part  of  my  electricity  passed  into  him,  producSJy 
the  sparks  as  before.' 


\^ 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELECTEICITY. 


This  Franklin  believed  to  be  the  case  with  all  electricity, 
lameiy,  that  every  body  contains  its  own  amount  of  it,  but 
hat  when  for  any  reason  it  is  distributed  unequally,  those 
rhich  have  no  more  than  they  can  well  carry,  give  some  up 
3  those  which  have  less,  till  they  have  each  their  right 
uantity.  And  this  explained  at  once  why  a  man  cannot 
lectrify  himself,  for  so  long  as  he  has  no  one  else  from 
fhom  he  can  procure  electricity,  he  is  only  taking  back  with 
me  hand  what  he  gives  out  with  the  other.  Those  who 
lad  too  much  electricity  were  called  by  Franklin  positively 
itftrified,  and  those  who  had  too  little,  negatively  electrified, 
jut  the  teims  pesitive  and  negative  are  now  used  differently, 
he  one  for  vitreous  the  other  for  resinous  electricity, 

Franklin  draws  down  Lightning  from  the  Sky. — It 
vas  in  1749.  when  he  had  already  made  most  of  his  experi- 
nents  upon  electricity,  that  Dr.  Franklin  began  to  consider 
low  many  of  the  effects  of  thunder  and  lightning  were  the 
lame  as  those  which  he  could  produce  with  his  electrical 
nacbines.  Lightning  travels  in  a  zigzag  line,  said  he,  and 
10  does  an  electric  spark  ;  electricity  sets  things  on  fire,  so 
loes  lightning  ;  electricity  melts  metals,  so  does  lightning. 
Vnimals  can  be  killed  by  both,  and  both  cause  blindness ; 
slectridty  always  finds  its  way  along  the  best  conductor,  or 
lie  substance  which  carries  it  most  easily,  so  does  lightning ; 
>ointed  bodies  attract  the  electric  spark,  and  in  the  same 
*'ay  lightning  strikes  spires,  and  trees,  and  mountain  tops, 
^s  it  not  most  likely  that  lightning  is  nothing  more  than 
-Icctricity  passing  ftom  ore  cloud  to  another  just  as  an 
electric  spark  passes  from  one  substance  to  another  ? 

Franklin  communicated  these  ideas  to  the  Royal  Society 
*n  London,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that,  if  he  was  right, 
*t  would  be  possible  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  the  harm 
done  by  lightning  by  fixing  upright  rods  of  iron  near  high 
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buildings  so  that  the  electricity  might  run  down  from  tt 
clouds  into  the  earth  without  doing  any  harm.  But  this 
notion  seemed  so  absurd,  even  to  dever  men,  that  ihey 
could  not  help  laughing  when  his  papers  were  read,  and  did 
not  even  think  them  worth  printing.  You  will  easily  un- 
derstand that  after  this  Franklin  was  ashamed  to  speii  of 
an  experiment  he  meant  to  make  by  which  he  hoped  lo 
bring  down  electricity  from  the  sky.  So  we  find  lh»l  ht 
told  no  one  but  his  son,  whom  he  took  with  him  upon  llffi 
strange  expedition. 

Franklin's  idea  was  that  if  he  could  send  an  iron  rod  up 
into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  lightning,  it  would  bccoiw 
charged  with  the  electricity,  which  he  believed  was  ibat, 
and  would  send  it  down  a  thread  attached  to  it,  so  that  ta 
might  be  able  to  feel  it  He  took,  therefore,  two  light  strips 
of  cedar  fastened  crossways,  upon  which  he  stretched  a  ^ 
handkerchief  tied  by  the  comers  to  the  end  of  the  cross,  and 
to  the  top  of  this  kite  he  fixed  a  sharp-pointed  iron  ifirc 
more  than  a  foot  long.  He  then  put  a  tail  and  a  string  to 
his  kite,  and  at  the  end  of  the  string  near  his  hand  he  ^^ 
some  silk  (which  is  a  bad  conductor),  to  prevent  the  t!K- 
tricity  from  escaping  into  his  body.  Between  the  si% 
and  the  silk  he  tied  a  key,  in  which  the  electridty  niiglii 
be  collected. 

When  his  kite  was  ready  he  waited  eagerly  for  a  ba"? 
thunderstorm,  and,  as  soon  as  it  came,  he  went  out  "i* 
his  son  to  the  commons  near  Philadelphia  and  let  his  l^f^ 
fiy.  It  mounted  up  among  the  dark  clouds,  but  at  first  no 
electricity  came  down,  for  the  string  was  too  dry  to  cofiQiti 
iL  But  by  and  by  the  heavy  rain  fell,  the  kite  and  suing 
both  became  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  fibres  of  the  string 
Stood  out  as  threads  do  when  electricity  passes  along  ihc'" 
Directly  Franklin  saw  this  he  knew  that  his  experiment  W' 
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succeeded ;  he  put  his  finger  to  the  key  and  drew  out  a 
■tiong  bright  spark,  and  before  long  he  had  a  rapid  current 
of  electricity  passing  from  the  key  to  his  finger.  The  wise 
men  of  London  might  now  laugh  if  they  pleased,  for  the  dis- 
covery was  made;  he  had  drawn  lightning  from  the  sky,  and 
proved  thai  it  was  electricity  1  Soon  after  this  he  made  an 
apparatus  in  his  own  house  for  collecting  electricity  from  the 
clouds,  which  rang  a  peal  of  bells  when  it  was  sufficiently 
charged  for  him  to  make  experiments  with  it  He  also 
invented  hghtning  conductors,  or  iron  rods  placed  near 
high  buildings,  to  act  as  constant  conductors  between  the 
clouds  and  the  earth,  and  so  prevent  those  sudden  dis- 
charges called  lightning 

Franklin  had  now  earned  a  great  name ;  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  honours  were  paid 
to  him  by  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  made  many 
other  very  valuable  experiments,  and  was  besides  an  active 
citizen  and  polirician.  He  died  in  1790,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  after  a  life  of  hard  labour  and  toil,  for  which,  however, 

twas  well  repaid  by  success. 
Discovery  of  Animal  Eleotrlcity  by  Galvani,  and  of 
emioal  or  Voltaic  Eleotrlcity  by  Volta,  1789-1800. 
— Only  a  few  months  before  Frankhn  died,  a  new  fact  had 
been  discovered  about  electricity,  which  would  have  given 
the  old  man  great  delight  if  he  could  have  lived  to  see  the 
results.  This  discovery  was  made  by  Galvani,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Bologna,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  by  Madame 
Galvani,  for  it  was  her  observation  which  first  led  her  hus- 
band to  study  the  subject 

Aloysius  Galvani  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1737,  and  we 
know  little  of  his  early  life  except  that,  instead  of  becom- 
ing a  monk  as  he  first  intended,  he  married  a  professor's 
daughter,  and  became  the  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Bologna.     He  had  in  his  house  an  electrical 
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machine  which  he  used  for  experiments,  and  one  day  ii 
1789,  a^  Madame  Galvani  was  skinning  frogs  for  a  soup, 
one  of  Galvani's  assislanls  was  working  the  machine  near 
her.  Just  as  the  flow  of  electricity  was  going  on  rapidly, 
this  young  man  happened  to  touch  a  nen-e  of  the  leg  of  a 
dead  frog  with  a  dissecting  knife,  and  to  his  great  surprise 
the  leg  began  to  move  and  struggle  as  if  it  were  ali^t 
Madame  Galvani  was  so  much  struck  by  this  that  she  told 
her  husband  of  it  directly  he  returned,  and  he  repeated  the 
experiment  many  times,  and  found  that  whenever  the  flow 
of  electricity  from  the  machine  was  brought  near  the  nerve 
of  the  frog's  leg  it  produced  convulsions.  He  next  tried 
whether  lightning  brought  down  upon  the  nerves  of  the  1^ 
would  have  the  same  eflfect,  and  the  experiment  succeeded 
perfectly. 

Meanwhile  another  accident  showed  him  that  the  con- 
vulsions could  be  produced  without  either  lightning  or  an 
electrical  machine.  He  had  prepared  the  hind  legs  of 
several  frogs  and  hung  them  by  copper  hooks  upon  an  iron 
balcony  outside  his  house.  As  they  hung  there  the  wind 
swayed  them  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  legs  touched 
the  iron  of  the  balcony ;  and  every  time  they  did  so  he 
noticed  thai  the  legs  were  convulsed  just  as  they  had  been 
by  the  electrical  machine  and  tlie  lightning.  But  this  time 
he  could  not  see  that  any  electricity  had  come  near  them 
from  outside,  Bo  he  supposed  that  there  must  be  an  electric 
fluid  in  the  leg  itself,  which  passed  round  every  time  the 
two  ends  of  the  leg  were  joined  by  the  metal  These  dis- 
coveries of  Galvani  soon  became  spoken  of  far  and  wide 
under  the  name  of  galvanism,  and  the  supposed  fluid  was 
called  the  galvanic  fluid. 

Among  the  celebrated  men  who  were  attracted  by  ihis 
new  discovery  was  Alessandro  Volta,  Professor  of  Natural 
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Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  who  was  bora  at 
Como  in  174S>  and  was  at  this  time  a  well-known  natural- 
ist Not  satisfied  with  merely  reading  about  Galvani's  ex- 
perimenls,  Volta  tried  them  himself,  and  he  began  to  suspect 
that  the  electricity  was  not,  as  Galvani  imagined,  in  the 
frog's  teg,  but  was  produced  by  the  two  metals,  copper  and 
iron,  upon  which  the  legs  had  been  hung,  and  which  were 
acted  upon  by  the  moisture  in  the  flesh. 

Then  began  a  very  famous  controversy.  Volta  insisted 
that  the  electricity  came  from  the  metals,  Galvani  that  it 
came  from  the  animal.  In  each  new  experiment  which 
Galvani  brought  forward  to  prove  his  point,  Volta  still 
showed  that  the  electricity  could  be  produced  without  the 
■nimal,  until  at  last  Galvani  succeeded  in  finding  a  test 
which  he  thought  must  silence  Volta  for  ever.  He  found 
that  by  laying  bare  a  nerve  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  called  the 
'crural  nerve,'  and  bringing  the  end  of  it  to  the  outside  of 
the  muscles  of  the  leg,  he  could  produce  the  convulsions 
without  any  metal  at  all.  But  Volta  was  not  so  easily  con- 
vinced ;  he  still  insisted  that  it  was  the  different  fluids  and 
tissues  being  brought  together  which  caused  the  electricity, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  current  running  through  the 
animaL  At  this  point,  just  when  the  truth  would  probably 
have  been  worked  out,  Galvani  died  (in  179S),  leaving 
Volta  in  possession  of  the  field ;  and  for  twenty-eight  years 
no  more  was  heard  of  animal  electricity,  We  know  now 
that  both  the  professors  were  right  Volta  was  right  in 
■aying  that  the  convulsions  of  the  frog's  legs  on  the  balcony 
were  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals  in  connec- 
tion with  a  fluid;  while  Galvani  was  right  in  saying  that 
there  is  an  electricity  in  animals  which  acts  witliout  any 
Other  help.  In  i8a6  an  Italian  named  Nobili  repeated 
'Galvani's  experiment,  and  having  then  an  instrument  called 
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a  galvanometer  (^t&  p.  365),  by  which  the  passage  of  tl 
faintest  electric  current  can  be  detected,  he  proved  that 
such  a  current  does  exist  in  the  frog,  and  it  has  since  been 
found  to  be  common  to  all  animals. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Volta  had  also  made  a  very  re- 
markable discovery,  namely,  that  two  different  metals  when 
joined  together  in  contact  with  moisture,  and  separated  from 
other  substances,  produce  a  current  of  electricity.  Thii 
may  easily  be  tried  in  its  very  simplest  form.  If  you  take 
a  halfpenny  and  a  half-crown  and  put  one  above  your 
tongue  and  one  below  it,  you  will  feel  nothing  remarlcaUfl  g 
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SO  long  as  the  two  metals  are  kept  separate,  but  i 
you  let  them  touch  each  other  at  the  ends,  a  tingling  s( 
tion  will  pass  through  your  tongue,  proving  to  you  thai  a 
electrical  current  is  passing  between  the  metals.  If  yOT 
put  the  half-crown  under  your  lip,  so  that  the  halfpenny 
may  remain  outside  your  mouth,  you  may,  perhaps,  even 
see  a  slight  flash  when  the  two  metals  meet 

Volta  found  not  only  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  n 
ture  between  the  two  metals,  but  that  some  acid  put  in  ll 
water  greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the  electriciiy, 
46  shows  the  first  electric  battery  which  be  made,  t 
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which  is  the  one  now  commonly  used  for  simple  experi- 
ments. In  this  battery  each  piece  of  zinc  is  joined  to  one 
■of  copper,  and  where  the  two  are  not  united  they  are  in  the 
cup,  so  that  the  liquid  acts  as  a  hnk  to  theta  We 
know  now  what  Volta  did  not  know,  that  a  chemical  change 
is  going  on  between  the  zinc  and  the  acid  water,  which  sets 
the  action  going,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  exactly  what  the 
electricity  itself  is.  The  movement  in  Fig.  46  1: 
the  left-hand  side  at  z.  Here  the  cun 
action  of  the  acid  and  water  upon 
tlie  zinc,  and  is  passed  on  to  the 
copper,  c ;  then  along  the  wire  a,  to 
the  next  z,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches 
the  last  cup,  when  it  is  carried  by 
the  wire  b  back  to  the  first  piece  of 
rinc,  and  so  the  round  is  completed. 
This  battery  is  called  the  '  Crown 
of  Cups,'  but  though  it  is  so  sim];le, 
*tt  has  not  become  as  famous  as  the 
second  battery  made  by  Voita,  which 
is  still  called  the  '  Voltaic  Pile '  (see 
F'g-  47)'  In  this  battery  the  metals 
are  laid  one  above  the  other,  and 
have  small  pieces  of  card  or  flannel 
between  them  which  are  wetted  with 
wit  and  water.  The  battery  ends  "' """ 
with  a  plate  of  zinc  at  the  bottom,  and  of  copper  at 
the  top,  and  these  are  connected  by  the  wire,  a  a.  The 
action  passes  round  this  battery  just  as  it  did  through  the 
cups,  and  if  the  wire,  a  a,  is  cut  in  the  centre  and  tipped 
with  charcoal  (which,  being  a  bad  conductor,  causes  the 
electricity  to  pass  with  difficulty),  a  bright  spark  will  glow 
between  the  points  as  long  as  the  battery  is  at  work.     Early 
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in  our  own  century  Sir  H.  Davy  succeeded  with  a  battery 
of  3000  cells  in  producing  a  bright  luminous  arch  between 
these  points  when  tipped  with  carbon,  and  here  we  have 
the  origin  of  oiu"  present  electric  light.  Volta  completed 
his  Voltaic  pile  in  1800,  just  at  the  close  of  the  century,  and 
even  from  this  slight  sketch  you  may  see  what  grand  strides 
had  been  made  in  electricty  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Franklin  had  proved  the  real  action  of  electricity,  had 
shown  it  to  be  the  same  as  lightning,  and  had  brought  it 
down  from  the  sky.  Galvani  had  proved  its  existence  in 
animals,  and  led  the  way  to  Volta's  discoveries ;  and  Volta 
had  produced  it  in  enormous  quantities  by  two  raetals  and 
acidulated  water,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  flow,  which 
would  travel  any  distance  so  long  as  the  circuit  was  not 
broken.  Here,  you  will  see,  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
electric  telegraph  and  the  electric  light,  and  though  it  was 
but  a  commencement,  yet  when  we  reap  the  benefits  we 
must  always  remember  the  names  of  Franklin,  Galvani,  and 
Volta,  as  the  great  pioneers  m  the  science  of  electricity.        ■ 
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ism,  and  Meteorology;'  Encyclopedias  'Brilannica'  and  ■Metropo- 
lilana,' art.  '  Electridly ; '  Franklic's 'Eipcriments  and  Obsemlios 
en  Electricity,'  1749;  Priestley,  'On  Electricity,'  1785;  ThomMa^ 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED), 

CalcalatioQ  of  Musical  Vibrations — Sauveur — BeniouUi,  Euler,  La- 
grange— Nodes  and  Segments — Chladni — Plalet,  Bells,  and  Gonga 
— Sand  Figures  produced  by  Vibration. 

Calculation  of  Miulcal  Tibratloiifl  —  Sauvear,  1700. 

— After  Newton  had  published  his  theory  of  sound,  and  some 
clearer  ideas  prevailed  about  the  manner  in  which  sound 
vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the  ear,  many  mathematicians 
occupied  themselves  in  working  out  the  laws  of  those 
regular  sound '  vibrations  which  produce  musical  notes. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  Sauveur  (1653- 
1716),  Daniel  BemoulU  (1700-1782),  Euler  (1707-1783), 
and  Lagrange,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently  in  connec- 
tion with  astronomy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Pythagoras  by  stretching  a 
string  on  a  sounding-board  {p.  12)  had  obtained  musical 
notes,  whose  intervals  depended  upon  the  lengths  into 
which  the  string  was  divided.  Galileo  also  had  pointed 
out  (p.  80),  that  in  order  to  produce  a  musical  note  and 
not  mere  noise,  the  shocks  given  to  the  air  must  follow 
each  other  at  regular  intervals,  and  that  the  more  rapidly 
the  vibrations  strike  upon  our  ear,  the  higher  is  the  note 

I  we  hear;  and  two  men,  Noble  and  Pigot,  had  made  in 
1676  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  the  divisions  of 
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Stretched  strings.      But,  curiously  enough,  it   was  a.  deaf  ' 
man,  or  one  who  heard  very  imperfectly,  who  made  the 
first  accurate  experiments  as  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
which  produce  any  particular  note, 

Joseph  Sauveur,  the  geometer,  was  bom  in  1653.  He 
was  dumb  for  seven  years  after  his  birth,  and  his  speech 
as  well  as  his  hearing  remained  very  imperfect  during  his 
whole  life.  Yet  this  man,  who  was  a  splendid  mathe- 
matician, found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  studying  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  sound,  Sauveur  had  remarked  that  a 
great  confusion  was  created  in  music  because  there  was  no 
fixed  note  from  which  every  one  could  agree  to  start,  and 
in  order  to  get  this,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  one 
note  of  a  known  number  of  vibrations.  But  how  were  the 
vibrations  to  be  counted  ? 

Sauveur  devised  the  following  method: — Musidsns 
knew  already  that  when  two  organ  pipes  of  different  lengths 
are  sounded  together,  then,  because  the  air-wave  in  the 
shorter  one  is  driven  back  sooner  than  in  the  longer  one, 
the  puffs  of  sound  will  come  more  rapidly  from  the  shorter 
pipe,  just  as  the  footfalls  of  a  man  who  takes  short  steps 
will  be  more  frequent  than  those  of  a  man  who  strides. 
Now  let  us  suppose  two  organ  pipes,  one,  a,  8  feet,  and  the 
other,  B,  g  feet  long,  a  being  one-ninth  shorter  than  1^ 
the  puffs  from  that  pipe  *vill  be  one-ninth  quicker,  so  that 
by  the  time  a  has  made  nine  puffs  it  will  have  gained 
one  whole  step  upon  b,  which  will  only  have  had  time  10 
make  eight.  Now  all  the  time  it  is  gaining  its  puffs  will 
come  somewhere  between  those  of  b,  but  as  soon  as  it  has 
gained  one  whole  stride  the  two  pipes  will  sound  simul- 
taneously. This  produces  what  musicians  call  'beats,' or 
loud  gusts  of  sound  at  regular  intervals  whenever  the  two 
pipes  sound  together,  and  it  is  clear  that  ii  you  count  how 
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many  or  these  beats  there  are  in  a  second,  knowing  that 
between  each  beat  a  must  have  given  nine  puffs,  you  have 
only  to  multiply  the  number  of  beats  by  nine,  and  that  will 
give  you  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  note  sounded  by 
that  pipe, 

Sauveur  tried  the  experiment  in  this  way,  and  found  that 
when  he  sounded  the  low  c  in  the  S-foot  pipe  it  gave  112 
vibrations  in  a  second.  He  afterwards  went  on  to  apply 
tbis  to  stringed  instniments,  and  made  many  remarkable  ex- 
periments. Through  his  researches  and  those  of  Bernoulli, 
Euler,  and  Lagrange,  it  was  proved  that  the  sound  given 
by  a  string  when  struck,  depends  upon  four  conditions, 
namely,  its  length,  ihukness,  weight,  and  its  Uimon,  or  the 
tightness  with  which  it  is  stretched.  When  any  one  of  these 
conditions  is  altered  the  string  wil!  give  a  different  note, 
but  when  two  strings  are  exactly  alike  in  these  four  re- 
spects they  will  give  the  same  note,  because  they  will  both 
make  exactly  the  same  number  of  vibrations  to  and  iro  in 
any  given  lime.  If  one  of  them  is  only  half  as  long  as  the 
other,  it  will  make  two  vibrations  while  the  longer  string  is 
making  one,  and  then  it  will  give  a  note  an  octave  higher : 
all  the  other  notes  between  these  two  can  also  be  sounded 
by  altering  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two  strings. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  work  out  here  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  intervals  between  different  notes  and  the  lengths  of 
the  strings  producing  them,  but  there  are  some  curious  and 
beautiful  experiments  with  stretched  strings  which  help  us 
to  have  some  idea  of  musical  sound  and  its  laws.  If  you 
stretch  a  string  upon  a  sounding-board  and  then  draw  a 
violin  bow  across  it,  it  will  give  a  musical  note.  If  you 
then  touch  the  middle  of  the  string  quite  lightly  with  a 
feather  you  will  get  the  same  note  an  octave  higher,  because, 
although  the  whole  string  is  sounding,  yet  the  feather  keeps 
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the  centre  almost  still,  and  the  two  divisions  each  vibrste 
twice  as  fast  as  the  whole  string  did. 

This  is  very  simple ;  but  now  place  the  feather  so  as  to 
divide  off  one-third  of  the  string,  leavmg  two-thirds  at  the 
other  end;  it  would  seem  as  if  you  ought  to  have  two 
notes,  one  for  the  short  string  and  one  for  the  long  one. 
But  you  will  only  get  one  note,  and  that  will  be  one-fifth 
above  the  octave  you  had  sounded  just  before.  Thai  is  to 
say,  you  will  get  the  same  note  as  you  would  have  had  if  the 
string  ended  at  the  feather  and  the  other  long  piece  did 
not  sound  at  all.  Yet  you  can  easily  convince  yourself 
that  the  whole  string  is  vibrating,  and  what  is  still  more 
curious,  that  it  has  divided  itself  into  three  short  stn'ngi, 
each  one  of  which  is  vibrating  as  if  it  were  quite  separate 
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To  see  this,  take  three  small  pieces  of  light  paper  beni  so 
that  they  will  ride  upon  the  siring  Then  measure  off  your 
string  into  three  equal  parts  and  touch  one  of  the  dividing 
points  (f,  Fig.  48),  with  the  feather ;  place  one  of  the  paper 
riders  upon  the  other  dividing  point  i,  and  the  other  two, 
one  half-way  between  a  and  ^,  the  other  between  i  and  t. 
If  you  now  draw  the  bow  across  the  string  between  t  and  d. 
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two  of  the  riders  will  fly  off,  showing  that  the  long  end  of 
the  string  is  vibrating,  but  the  one  at  d,  one-third  from  the 
end  of  the  string,  wiU  remain,  showing  that  at  this  point  tlie 
string  is  comparatively  quiet.  The  long  part  of  the  string 
has,  in  fact,  dividtd  of  its  own  accord  into  two  parts  a,  b 
and  b,  c,  each  of  them  of  the  same  length  as  the  one  you 
made  with  the  feather.  Thus  you  have  three  short  strings 
all  vibrating  at  the  same  note,  and,  therefore,  all  sounding 
the  same  note. 

But  why  should  the  long  end  of  the  string  divide  itself 
into  two  parts? 

To  answer  this,  take  a  Icmg  cord,  and  fastening  one  end 
of  it  to  the  wall,  move  your  hand  so  as  to  make  it  rise  up 
into  one  great  wave-crest,  a  Na  i ,  Fig.  49.    When  this  wave 
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reaches  the  wall  it  will  be  reflected,  and  will  return  to  your 
hand,  this  time  not  as  a  crest,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  valley 
or  trough,  b,  and,  as  the  rope  is  moving  very  rapidly,  this 
will  give  the  spindle-shaped  appearance  shown  in  the  figure. 
Next  move  your  hand  more  quickly  so  as  to  make  a 
crest  and  a  trough,  a,  b,  c,  f  e.  No,  2,  between  your  hand 
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and  the  wall — this  is  called  a  whole  wave  By  the  time 
this  wave  lias  reached  the  wall  at  e,  the  end  of  the  rope  in 
your  hand  will  have  begun  to  form  the  trough,  a,  g,  c 
Now  notice  what  happens  —  the  reflected  wave  from  e 
travels  back  along  e,  d,  c,  and  meets  there  the  new  direct 
wave,  a,  g,  c,  coming  from  your  hand.  Therefore,  at  the 
point  c,  these  two  movements  will  meet,  and  while  the 
direct  wave  a,  g,  e,  will  be  wanting  to  pull  the  string  up  to 
make  its  next  crest  c,  d,  e,  the  returning  wave  e,  d, 
be  wanting  to  pull  it  di>wn  to  make  its  next  trough,  c,g,a; 
therefore,  at  this  point  the  string  wil!  remain  almost  at  res^) 
forming  what  is  called  a  node  or  knot 

Once  past  this  point,  each  wave  can  go  on  its  way,  and 
the  string  will  gradually  assume  the  form  a,  g,  c,  d,  e.  In 
this  way  the  vibration  will  continue  in  two  divisions  or 
segments  with  a  twde  or  point  of  comparative  rest  e,  between 
them.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary-  that  there  should  be  only 
one  point  of  rest  in  the  string ;  by  moving  your  hand  more 
quickly  you  can  make  two  nodes  and  three  segments  as  ia 
No.  3,  and  these  may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely. 

Now  it  is  an  action  almost  exactly  the  same  as  tl 
which  takes  place  in  the  stretched  string  of  a  musical  insi 
ment  when  it  is  made  to  vibrate.  By  holding  the  ft 
against  the  string  at  d,  Fig.  48,  and  thus  checking 
point  the  swing  of  the  entire  string  you  formed  a  node, 
the  vibration  cai]sed  by  the  scraping  of  the  violin  bow  instead 
of  having  its  crest  in  the  middle  of  the  string,  had  it  between 
a  and  A  This  caused  the  trough  lo  come  between  i  and  t, 
and  the  next  crest  between  e  and  d.  Then  the  reflected 
wave  from  d  had  the  same  eflect  as  in  your  swinging  rope, 
No.  3,  Fig  49,  and  in  consequence  the  string  was  divided  into 
three  segments  with  two  nodes,  6  and  e.  When  once  this 
vibration  is  set  up,  you  may  remove  the  feather  altogether. 
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for  the  string  will  continue  to  vibrate  in  the  same  manner 
till  it  comes  to  rest 

All  these  facts  about  vibrating  strings  were  worked  out 
by  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  Lagrange,  Bernoulli  also  showed 
how  the  air  vibrates  in  pipes,  and  why  the  note  they  produce 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  pipe,  and  the  sharpness 
with  which  the  air  is  forced  into  it ;  but  these  experiments, 
though  very  interesting,  are  too  long  to  enter  upon  here. 

Chlodni  on  the  Uuslcal  TibrationB  of  Solid  Bodies. 
— When  it  was  once  known  that  strings  give  out  different 
notes  according  to  their  length,  weight,  thickness,  and 
tension,  and  also  that  on  any  one  string  different  notes  are 
produced  by  the  formation  of  nodes  or  points  of  rest,  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  full  understanding  of  stringed 
instruments.  But  musical  notes  can  be  produced  in  a  much 
simpler  way  than  this.  We  know  that  by  merely  striking  a 
glass  or  a  piece  of  metal  we  can  get  a  clear  and  beautiful 
note,  and  that  these  notes  are  different  even  in  the  same 
glass  when  it  is  held  and  struck  in  different  places.  For  the 
explanation  of  these  notes  we  must  go  to  Chladni,  a  man 
who,  on  account  of  his  wonderful  researches,  has  been  called 
the  "  Father  of  Modem  Acoustics"  or  the  study  of  sound. 

Ernst  Chladni,  the  son  of  a  professor  of  Law  at  Witten- 
berg in  Saxony,  was  bom  in  1 756,  and  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  the  only  son  of  an  over-anxious  father,  his  childhood 
was  dreary  in  the  extreme:  He  tells  us  that  though  he  was 
kindly  treated  and  had  good  teachers,  yet  he  was  never 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  house  alone,  or  lo  see  any  boys  of 
his  own  ^e  except  at  church.  His  father,  indeed,  never 
allowed  him  to  go  even  into  the  garden  unless  the  day  was 
unusually  fine,  so  that  it  is  wonderful  how  he  kept  his  health. 

K"  waa  not  sent  to  school  till  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
: 
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off  than  at  home.  At  last,  when  he  was  nineteen,  he  n 
to  the  university  at  Leipzig,  where  he  had  more  liberty, ! 
even  then  his  great  desire  to  turn  his  attention  lo  n 
was  checked,  and  his  father  insisted  on  his  studying  law. 
This  severe  discipline  seems  to  have  been  very  unnecessary 
as  Ernst  was  a  quiet,  studious  lad,  and  though  at  one  time 
he  tells  us  he  was  almost  driven  to  run  away  from  home, 
the  mere  thought  of  grieving  his  father  was  sufficient  to 
detain  him.  He  studied  physics  and  natural  history  in 
secret,  and  being  passionately  fond  of  music,  he  took  lessons 
on  the  piano  while  at  Leipzig,  but  for  all  this  he  did  not 
neglect  his  legal  studies,  and  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Law  in  1782. 

Just  in  this  year,  when  his  future  career  seemed  fiied 
without  any  hope  of  change,  his  father  died,  and  the 
moment  he  was  free  he  gave  up  the  law  for  ever  and 
turned  to  science.  As  he  had  no  fortune,  this  resolution 
cost  him  a  long  struggle  with  poverty,  but  his  stepmother, 
who  loved  him  as  her  own  son,  helped  him  out  of  her  own 
income,  and  at  last  he  earned  enough  by  his  writings  and 
his  musical  instruments  to  live  comfortably. 

Chladni  tells  us  that  when  his  love  of  music  led  htm  to 
study  harmony,  he  found  so  much  in  it  that  no  one  could 
explain,  that  he  thought  he  might  make  some  discoveiies 
about  musical  sound.  He  had  noticed  that  a  piece  of 
glass  or  metal  gave  out  different  notes  when  struck,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  in  which  he  held  it,  but  the  reasoo  for 
this  he  could  not  find  given  in  any  book. 

About  this  time  a  celebrated  physician,  named  Lichten< 
berg,  had  devised  a  way  of  making  electrical  figures  by 
means  of  resinous  powders  scattered  on  glass.  This  sug- 
gested to  Chladni  that  if  musical  notes  were  produced  by 
longer  or  shorter  vibrations  with  nodes  or  points  of  rest. 
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then,  if  he  scattered  sand  over  a  piece  of  glass  and  struck 
ihe  glass  so  that  it  gave  out  a  note,  the  sand  ought  to  be 
driven  from  those  places  which  were  vibrating,  and  to 
collect  on  the  nodes  where  there  was  little  or  no  inovement. 
Accordingly  he  took  a  round  piece  of  brass  belonging 
to  a  grin  ding- machine,  and  fastening  it  by  its  centre  in 
a  vice,  scattered  some  sand  over  it,  and  drew  a  violin 
bow  across  the  edge:  As  he  had  expected,  the  sand 
moved  away  from  the  bow,  and  from  several  other  points 
at  equal  distances   round  the   circle,  and   arranged  itself 
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in  the  form  of  a  star  with  several  points  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  metal  gave  out  a  very  sharp  note,  showing  that  the 
vibrations  were  very  rapid.  After  many  other  experi- 
ments he  proved  that  when  the  bow  was  drawn  gently,  so 
as  to  give  out  the  lowest  tone  of  the  plate,  the  sand 
arranged  itself  in  two  lines  crossing  each  other  at  the 
centre  (see  Fig.  50).  This  experiment  is  not  difficult  to 
try  with  a  plate  of  metal  or  glass  and  a  vice ;  it  will  be  the 
more  sure  to  succeed  if  you  place  yout  finger  on  one  of 
the  nodes,  that  is  Jlh  of  the  circle  away  from  the  bow  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  lowest  note.  But  you  may  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  still  more  simply  by  taking  a  common 
finger-glass  half  full  of  water,  and  drawing  a  violin  bow 
gently  across  the  edge  at  a,  Fig.  5 1.     You  will  then  find 


Water  Tibniiiig   i 


was  drawn  will  move  i 


that  the  water  will  be  agitated  in  the  form  of  four  s< 

circles,  a,  b,  <,  d,  while  trom 
the  centre  to  the  four  points, 
R,  n,  n,  n,  it  will  be  stilL  The 
reason  of  tliis  is,  thai  when  the 
glass  is  set  vibrating,  it  assumes 
a  slightly  oval  shape  firet  in 
one  direction  Q,  and  then  in 
the  other  Oi  ^nd  these  two  move- 
ments produce  a  figure  such  as 
is  shown  much  exaggerated  by 
uiini  the  fine  hnes  in  Fig.  5a.  The 
place  o,  across  which  your  bow 
1st,  and  form  the  centre  of  a  bulge, 
so  will  the  point  e  opposite  to  it,  making  the  dotted  oval 
a,  n,  n,  c,  n,  n  ;  immediately  aiter, 
the  other  two  points  t,  d,  will 
bulge  out  in  their  turn,  making  an 
oval  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
so  the  water  will  alternately  be 
pushed  together  and  spread  out 
at  all  these  four  places,  but  at  n, 
»,  n,  n,  it  will  not  be  disturbed, 
and  so  the  nodes  are  formed 
Yon  can  even  produce  this  figure 
■  finger  and  passing  it  closely  round 
the  rim  of  the  glass,  for  whenever  the  whole  glass  vibrates  so 
as  to  give  its  lowest  note,  it  forms  two  alternating  ovals,  and 
leaves  the  four  points  at  rest  The  sounds  given  out  by 
bells,  gongs,  cymbals,  glasses,  etc.,  are  all  produced  by 
this  change  of  shape,  which  causes  them  to  strike  the  air 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  and  so  produce  the 
series  of  condensations  and  rarefactions  (see  p.  r6S)  trtiicfa 
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'  leacb  our  ear.  The  number  of  sand-rays  may  be  increased 
on  round  plates  by  placing  the  fingers  on  different  points, 
and  checking  the  vibrations,  see  Fig.  53.  When  Chladni 
■  had  made  many  of  these,  and  worked  out  their  relation  to 
W&S&  particular  note  sounded,  he  went  on  to  experiment  on 


'  square  plates,  and  produced  the  curious  figures  given  in 
Fig.  54,  and  many  others  much  more  complicated.  The  first 
of  these  figures  he  got  by  fixing  the  plate  by  its  centre  and 


drawing  the  bow  across  one  of  the  comers;  the  second 
by  drawing  it  across  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides ;  and 
the  more  complicated  figures  below  by  placing  the  finger 
and  thumb  on  various  points  so  as  to  form  artificial  nodes. 
The  lines  of  sand  on  these  plates  are  formed  on  the  same 
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principle  as  the  quiet  lines  of  water  in  the  glass,  but  their  ex- 
planation is  rather  complicated.  The  first  two  are  the  most 
simple;  in  them  the  squares  marked  a  a  are  always  bending 
upwards  when  the  other  squares  ^  i  are  bending  downwards, 
and  the  lines  between  these  four  squares  are  therefore  motion- 
less, and  form  nodes.  In  our  day  Sir  Charles  Wheatstonc 
has  analysed  all  these  vibrations,  and  shown  mathematically 
why  they  assume  the  forra'i  which  Chladni  produced. 

Chladni  did  not  only  discover  the  way  in  which  plates 
vibrate  :  he  also  worked  out  most  carefully  the  whole  Iheoiy 
of  musical  sound,  and  left  behind  him  a  'Treatise  on 
Acoustics,'  which  is  still  of  very  great  value.  He  also  in- 
vented two  musical  instruments,  the  euphone  and  the 
clavicyhnder,  which  are,  however,  no  longer  in  use.  The 
manner  of  his  death  was  somewhat  singular.  At  an  evening 
party  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
Breslau  University,  he  was  speaking  of  sudden  death  as  a 
happy  thing  when  happening  to  a  man  whose  work  was 
done  At  eleven  o'clock  he  went  home,  and  the  ncw 
morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  chair ;  his  natch,  whtdi 
he  must  have  been  in  the  act  of  winding,  having  fallen  open 
at  his  feet     He  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

As  we  shall  not  be  able  to  return  again  to  the  subject  of 
sound,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here,  that  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  it  during  the  nineteenth  centurj',  especially  by 
Professor  Helraholtz,  who  has  worked  out  the  theory  of 
musical  sounds  most  completely,  has  also  explained  very 
fully  the  structure  of  the  ear,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
vibrations  affect  it 

ChUf  H'wfc™«j«i'irf.— Sauveur, 'Memoires;  Acad. de« Scieow*,* 
1701-1707;  Fi^tis,  'Biog.  des  Musicieos;'  Helmbulti,  * SauBtiont <rf 
Tone;'  Tyndall,  'On  Sound;'  Chladni,  'Die  Akurtik;'  ChlaAi^ 
■  Endeckungea  ilber  die  Thtraiie  dec  Klanges;'  Acad.  daSci.  I78& 
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SCIENCE  or  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

Bndle; — Delisle  —  L«|;range  —  LapUce  —  Sir  WillUm  Herschel  — 
Binary  Stars — Star-Clusiera  and  Nebula: — Motion  of  our  Solar 
SfsCem  through  Space  —  Ntaskcljme  —  Schehallion  Expeiimeot — 
Somtnai;  of  the  Sdcnce  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

AstTonoiuical  Labours  of  Bradley  and  Delisle. — And 
now,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
must  take  up  once  more  the  history  of  astronomy,  which 
wc  have  neglected  since  Newton  died  in  1717.  Since  that 
time  many  good  astronomers  had  been  occupied  in  making 
different  observations,  but  the  only  two  who  need  be  men- 
tioned were  Bradley,  the  Astronomer-Royal  (bom  1692,  died 
1762),  and  Delisle  (bom  168S,  died  1768). 

Bradley  explained  two  difficult  astronomical  problems  ; 
the  first  of  these  is  called  the  '  aberration  of  the  (wed  stars,' 
which  is  an  apparent  movement  of  each  fixed  star  in  a  small 
circle  in  the  heavens,  but  which  is  really  the  combined  effect 
of  the  yearly  motion  of  our  own  earth,  and  of  the  time 
which  light  occupies  in  coming  down  from  the  stars  to  us. 
His  second  discovery  is  that  of  the  nutalion,  or  slight 
oscillation,  of  the  earth's  axis.  Both  these  observations 
are  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  he  made  them,  for  they  are  very  important  in 
astronomy. 

Delisle  will  interest  you  because  he  proposed  a  second 
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method  of  observing  the  transit  of  VcDils,  which 
used  at  stations  where  Halley's  method  (sec  p.  155)  cannot 
be  applied.  Delisle's  method  consists  in  marking  the  time 
of  commencement  of  the  transit  in  one  part  of  the  world 
where  it  begins  earliest,  and  at  another  station  where  it  begios 
latest ;  instead  of  measuring,  as  Halley  did,  the  duratioii  or 
length  of  lime  occupied  by  the  whole  transit  as  seen  at  each 
place.  Halley's  method  requires  the  stations  to  be  widely 
apart,  east  and  west,  and  Delisle's,  north  and  south. 

These  advances  are  all  that  need  be  mentioned  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centurj',  but  during  that  dme 
there  had  been  bom  within  a  few  years  of  each  other  three 
men,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  and  Herschel,  who  were  to  light  up 
the  close  of  the  century  with  the  most  brilliant  discoveries. 
The  two  first  of  these  were  Frenchmen,  the  last,  though  a 
German  by  birth,  may  almost  be  considered  English  as  ^as 
science  is  concerned  ;  for  though  he  was  bom  at  Hanover  in 
1738,  ofGerman  parents,  still  Sir  William  Herschel  came 
over  to  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  all  his  dis- 
coveries were  made  here.  It  was  our  King  George 
who  gave  him  the  pension  which  enabled  him  to  d< 
himself  to  science,  and  he  made  England  his  home 
country.  His  son.  Sir  John  Herschel,  who,  like  his  tatbef, 
was  one  of  our  greatest  astronomers,  was  bom  in  thii 
country. 

Iiagrange  and  Iiaplace. — Louis  de  Lagrange  was  bora 
at  Turin  in  1736.  His  father,  who  had  been  Treasurer  of 
War,  lost  all  his  fortune  wlien  his  son  was  quite  a  child,  and 
Lagrange  often  said  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  this  mischance 
that  he  became  a  mathematician.  His  talent  showed  itself 
so  early  that  before  he  was  twenty  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Military  College  of  Turin, 
where  nearly  all  his  pupils  were  older  than  himself     From 
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there  he  went  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and 
remained  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  worked 
out  most  of  his  celebrated  problems.  In  1787  he  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven. 

Pierre  Simon  Laplace  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was 
bom  at  Beaumont  en- Auge,  near  Honfleur,  in  1749.  He, 
too,  began  work  very  early  in  life,  for  in  1769  the  famous 
geometer  D'Alerabert  was  so  struck  with  his  talents  that  he 
procured  for  him  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Military 
School  of  Paris,  and  from  that  time,  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
Laplace  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  never 
letting  his  active  life  as  a  politician  interfere  with  his 
scientific  studies.      He  died  in  1837. 

The  work  which  was  done  both  by  Lagrange  and  Laplace 
in  astronomy  was  pm'ely  mathematical,  and  dealing  as  it  did 
with  some  of  the  most  complicated  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  it  cannot  be  rightly  understood  by  any  but 
mathematicians.  But  some  general  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  problems  they  solved,  and  we  will  take  these  in  the 
order  of  time,  for  they  treated  so  much  of  the  same  ques- 
tions, one  taking  up  the  subject  where  the  other  left  it,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  their  work. 

Libration  of  the  Moon  accounted  for  by  Lagrange, 
1764-1780. — Long  before  the  time  of  Lagrange  it  had  been 
known  from  observation  that  the  moon  always  turns  the 
same  side  of  her  globe  towards  our  earth  as  she  goes  round 
it,  so  that  we  never  see,  and  never  can  see,  more  than  one 
side  of  her  surface,  so  long  as  she  has  the  same  movement 
as  at  present.  In  1764  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  offered 
a  prize  for  a  complete  explanation  of  this  curious  fact,  and 
Lagrange  was  thus  led  to  study  the  question,  which  he 
solved  quite  satisfactorily  in  1780, 
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Many  people  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  b 

moon  can  be  always  turning  round  upon  her  own  ax 

top  spins,  and  yet  always  keep  the  same  side  towards  n 

therefore,  it  will  be  as  well  to  make  a  simple  experiment 

which  explains  it  quite  clearly.     Take  a  round  ball  and  stick 

a  pin  in  one  side  of  it,  then  turn  the  ball  slowly  round  like  a 

teetotum,  and  notice  as  it  goes  round  that  the  pin  points 

successively  to  each  of  the  sides  of  the  room  one  after  the 

other ;  then  sew  a  piece  of  cotton  to  the  side  of  the  ball 

opposite  the  pin,  and  fasten  the  other  end  down  to  the 

table  {as  at  E,  Fig.  55).     If 

>^-v  ^__„--— "W^'       you  now  roll  the  ball  round 

\^J^  ^^    table,    you    will  observe 

7,c.  55.  that  the    pin  points  to  each 

Diagnm  diowing  why  ooe  ^de  of  ibe    Side  of  thc   toom  in  succes- 

*■  '""'"^  "■'    sion,  as  it  did  before,  showing 

lODn.  BvPoini    that  it  has  been  turning  slowly 

T^t'l^^Ti^l^^T^^  °"'=^  "P""  "^  *""'  ^^  "^^^ 
which  i»  M¥«  lumcd  loward.  ibe  going  ouce  round  the  point  v, 
"^'  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the 

same  side  has  been  facing  e  all  the  time. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  moon  as  she  travels  round  our 
earth,  and  Lagrange  proved  mathematically  that  it  must  be 
so,  as  Newton  had  already  suggested,  if  the  moon's  equator 
is  not  circular,  but  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid,  as  in  that 
case  its  longer  axis  would  be  acted  on  by  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  so  as  to  keep  it  always  in  the  same  direcdoa 
But  Lagrange  also  showed  that  as  the  moon  moves  in  an 
eUipse  round  the  earth,  and  therefore  goes  at  one  time  a 
little  faster,  and  at  another  a  little  slower,  while  her  rotation 
OL  her  own  axis  does  not  vary,  she  does  not  keep  always 
exactly  the  same  face  towards  us,  but  we  catch  little  glimpses 
&rther  round  her  globe,  sometimes  on  one  side  and  some- 
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times  on  ihe  other.     This  balancing  movement  is  called 
the  libration  of  the  raoon. 

Laplace  works  out  the  IJong  Inegafllity  of  Japiter 
and  Saturn,  1774-1783.- — The  next  calculation  about  the 
planets  was  made  by  Laplace,  and  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
■tand.  You  will  remember  that  Newton  showed  that  every 
planet  attracts  every  other  planet,  and  has  some  effect  upon 
its  path  round  the  sun.  Now  it  had  been  found,  by  com- 
paring old  astronomical  tables  with  later  ones,  that  these 
different  attractions  had  altered  some  of  the  ellipses  in 
which  the  planets  move ;  and  both  Lagrange  and  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  named  Euler  had  tried  to  calculate 
these  changes  and  find  out  whether  the  planets  would  ever 
come  back  into  their  old  places.  Laplace,  however,  carried 
the  calculation  farther  than  either  Lagrange  or  Euler  had 
done,  and  he  showed  that  the  whole  machinery  does  work 
round  in  the  course  of  a  long  period.  Only  two  planets, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  did  not  seem  to  follow  this  general  law, 
but  behaved  in  a  very  eccentric  manner ;  for  it  appeared 
that  during  the  seventeenth  century  Jupiter  had  been 
moving  more  quickly  every  year  and  Saturn  more  slowly. 
If  this  went  on,  it  was  clear  that  Jupiter  would  draw  nearer 
to  the  sun,  and  at  last  fall  into  it,  while  Saturn  would  go 
farther  off,  and  disappear  entirely  from  our  system,  and 
this  would  upset  the  balance  of  our  planets,  and  might  lead 
eventually  to  our  being  ali  drawn  into  the  sun. 

was  a  very  serious  question,  and  it  was  a  grand  step 
when  Laplace  answered  it,  and  showed  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  for  that,  odd  as  their  movements  appear, 
these  two  planets  really  obey  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
will  return  to  their  old  places  like  the  other  planets  after  an 
isely  long  period.  He  showed  that  their  irregularity 
from  the  fact  that  Jupiter  travels  two-and-a-half  times 
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round  the  sun  while  Satum  travels  once,  and  on  this  account 
Jupiter  is  always  overtaking  Satum,  so  that  the  two  planets 
are  often  near  together,  or  in  conjunction,  as  it  b  called. 
When  this  happens,  they  pull  each  other  so  strongly  that 
they  are  drawn  each  out  of  its  proper  path.  If  they  always 
met  in  the  same  places,  and  so  were  pulled  in  exactly  the 
same  direction,  they  would  never  right  themselves  again; 
but  as  Jupiter  does  not  quite  make  three  rounds  while 
Satum  makes  one,  their  points  of  meeting  vary  a  little  eadi 
time,  and  this  brings  them  round  at  last  to  their  old  posi- 
tions. Laplace's  calculation  of  this  movement  is  called 
the  long  inequality  of  yupiter  and  Satum. 

Laplace  also  discovered  the  reason  why  the  moon  gos 
on  for  a  long  time  moving  more  and  more  quickly  round 
our  earth,  and  then  gradually  more  and  more  slowly.  This 
problem,  which  is  too  long  to  examine  here,  was  the  last 
which  remained  to  complete  the  proof  that  Newton's  theory 
of  gravitation  would  account  for  all  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Iia[:range  proves  the  Stability  of  the  Orbits  of  the 
Planets,  1776. — And  now,  in  the  year  1776,  came  La- 
grange's great  conclusion.  He  and  Ijplace  had  worked  hand 
in  hand,  proving  more  and  more  at  every  step  how  beauti- 
fully all  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  order,  so  that  an 
equal  balance  is  preserved  between  them  alL  At  last 
Lagrange,  taking  up  all  the  known  facts  and  uniting  them 
in  one  grand  mathematical  problem,  proved  that  whatever 
might  be  the  changes,  and  they  are  almost  infinite,  caused 
by  all  the  attractions  of  the  different  planets  on  each  other, 
yet  in  the  course  of  long  ages  every  part  of  the  solar 
system  remains  sUble.  Each  planet  has  its  appointed  road 
along  which  it  travels,  through  many  twists  and  t 
but  from  which  it  cannot  escape,  for  the  grand  I 
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I  gravitation  holds  them  all  in  one  eternal  round  about  their 


These  are  some  of  the  problems  solved  by  Lagrange  and 
Laplace.  You  cannot  expect  to  understand  their  full  signi- 
ficance, nor  must  you  imagine  that  these  few  pages  contain 
more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  work  which  these 
two  mathematicians  accomplished.  Laplace  made  some 
beautiful  calculations  explaining  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and 
you  will  also  often  hear  him  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the 
'  Nebular  Hypothesis,"  by  which  he  taught  that  otir  earth 
and  all  the  planets  were  in  the  beginning  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  gases  and  fluid  matter.  All  this,  which  is 
too  difficult  to  enter  upon  here,  is  discussed  in  his  famous 
work,  the  'Mecanique  Cdeste,*  published  in  1799.  But 
the  main  points  to  be  remembered  are  that  Lagrange  and 
Laplace  proved  the  regular  order  of  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  and  explained  all  those  anomalies  which  had  seemed 
to  be  out  of  harmony  with  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation. 

Sir  WiUiam  Herschel  constructB  his  own  Tele- 
Boopes,  and  discovers  Uranus,  1781, — William  Her- 
schel, who  was  born  in  1738,  was  one  of  ten  children. 
His  father,  who  was  an  eminent  musician,  brought  him  up 
to  follow  his  own  profession,  and  when  William  came  over 
to  England  with  his  regiment,  he  started  in  life  as  a  teacher 
of  music.  The  first  three  years  in  this  country  were  years 
of  hard  struggle  and  privation,  but  at  last  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  there  he  went  in 
1766  to  Bath,  where  he  soon  became  known  as  a  talented 
musician,  playing  in  the  Octagon  Chapel  and  at  concerts 
and  parties  with  immense  success,  and  attracting  a  large 
number  of  private  pupils. 

'  This  hTpotheas  hid,  however,  been  elaborated  l>efore  the  lime  of 
LAplace  by  the  celebiated  philosophei  KonL 
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It  was  at  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  active  work  which 
kept  him  fully  occupied  all  the  day,  that  Herschel  began 
those  nightly  observations  which  have  made  his  name 
famous.  His  interest  was  at  first  excited  by  seeing  the 
stars  through  a  small  telescope  only  two  feet  in  length ;  and 
his  desire  was  so  great  to  be  able  to  penetrate  farther  into 
the  starry  depths,  that  he  sent  to  London  to  order  a  large 
telescope.  When  the  answer  came,  however,  he  found  that 
the  price  of  the  instrument  was  quite  beyond  his  means; 
and  so  determined  was  he  to  carry  out  his  project,  that  he 
set  to  work  to  construct  a  telescope  with  his  own  hands. 
The  first  one  answered  so  well  that  he  made  several  others, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  completing  one  forty  feet  long. 

From  that  time  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  night 
in  observing  the  stars,  and  on  March  13,  17S1,  when  he 
was  examining  some  near  the  constellation  Gemini,  or  the 
'Twins,'  he  caught  sight  of  one  star  more  conspicuous 
than  those  around  it  Struck  by  its  size,  he  put  a  stronger 
magnifying  power  on  to  his  telescope,  and  found  to  his 
surprise  that  this  star  became  larger,  whiie  those  round 
it  remained  as  small  as  before.  Now  the  fixed  stars  are  so 
far  off  that  no  magnifying  power  makes  any  difference  in 
their  apparent  size  ;  so  Herschel  began  to  suspect  that  this 
must  be  a  body  very  much  nearer  to  our  earth  than  the 
stars  which  surrounded  it.  This  led  him  to  watch  it,  and  he 
soon  found  that  instead  of  being  iixed  it  moved  onwards 
steadily-  He  thought  at  first  that  he  had  discovered  a 
comet,  but  it  was  not  long  before  his  wandering  star  was 
proved  to  be  a  new  planet,  moving  round  the  sun  outside 
Saturn.  This  planet  is  about  half  the  size  of  Saturn,  and 
takes  more  than  eighty-four  years  to  go  once  round  the  smi. 
Il  was  first  called  the  'Georgian  star,'  after  George  III.; 
then  it  was  called  '  Herschel,'  after  its  discoverer ;  and  Usdy 
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h  received  the  name  Uranus,  which  it  still  retains.  It  was 
through  this  discovery  that  Herschel  became  known,  and 
George  III.  gave  him  a  pension  of  300  guineas  a  year,  and 
a  house  near  Windsor,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  astronomy. 

Star-gauging  and  DiBcovery  of  Binary  Stars,  1781- 
1802. — One  of  the  first  tasks  which  Hetschel  undertook  was 
to  divide  the  stars  into  groups,  according  to  their  brightness, 
and  to  gauge  the  heavens  by  estimating  the  number  of  stars 
of  each  order  of  brightness,  thus  endeavourii 
the  profundity  of  space.  While  he  was  ihu 
measuring  the  distance  of  the  stars  by  the  intensity  of  their 
light,  his  attention  was  airested  by  some  which  appear 
single  when  seen  through  a  small  telescope,  but  which  prove 
to  be  two  stars  when  they  are  greatly  magnified  A  few  of 
these  double  stars  were  known  already  when  Herschel  began 
to  observe  them,  but  he  soon  detected  no  less  than  500 
scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the  sky. 

Now  it  had  always  been  believed  that  the  reason  why 
these  stars  appeared  close  together  was  because  one  was 
almost  directly  behind  the  other  a  long  way  off,  just  as  two 
posts  standing  one  at  some  distance  behind  the  other  will 
appear  to  touch  if  they  are  nearly  on  a  line  with  your  eye. 
But  this  explanation  did  not  satisfy  Herschel,  for  he  observed 
that  many  of  the  double  stars,  instead  of  merely  passing  to  and 
&0  iti  a  straight  line  across  each  other,  as  they  would  appear 
to  do  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  our  earth  in  its 
Oitiit,  had  another  peculiar  curved  motion,  as  if  they  were 
both  moving  round  some  point  half-way  between  them. 
This  movement  was  so  slow  that  it  was  twenty-five  years 
before  he  could  be  sure  about  it ;  but  at  the  end  of  this 
time  he  was  able  to  tell  the  Royal  Society  that  these  double 
Ot  binary  stars,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  one  behind  the 
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other,  but  are  actual  pairs  of  stars  moving  round  and  r 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  connected  by  a  rod  suspended  1; 
its  centre,  and  then  set  revolving ! 

To  understand  how  great  a  discovery  this  was,  it  b 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Newton  had  only  been  aUe 
to  prove  that  gravitation  acts  between  the  sun  and  the 
planets ;  but  here  was  a  reason  for  believing  that  even  in 
the  far-off  stars,  millions  of  miles  away  from  our  system,  the 
same  force  is  holding  distant  suns  together,  and  keeping 
them  in  their  orbits.  This  great  discovery  has  been  stiil 
more  clearly  proved  by  later  investigations,  and  groups  of 
two,  three,  and  even  more  stars  are  now  known,  in  which 
these  bodies  revolve  round  a  common  centre,  held  together  1 
by  the  force  of  gravitatioa  ■ 

HorBchel  studies  Star-clusters  and  ITebulse,  1786.-^^ 
The  next  discovery  which  Herschel  made  was  quite  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  the  binary  stars.  As  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  (138  a.d.)  five  curious  stars  had  been 
observed,  which  he  called  '  cloudy  stars,'  because  ihey 
looked  as  if  they  were  covered  by  a  mist ;  and  the  number 
of  these  cloudy  masses  had  been  increased  by  different 
astronomers  as  time  went  on.  When  Herschel  turned  bis 
attention  to  them  he  discovered  so  many  that,  in  1786, 
he  published  a  catalogue  of  no  less  than  a  thousand,  and 
added  fifteen  hundred  more  a  few  years  later !  Some  of 
these  bodies,  such  as  the  bright  spot  called  the  '  beehive,'  in 
the  constellation  Cancer,  were  simply  clusters  of  stars  which 
could  be  seen  distinctly  through  a  telescope.  In  others  the 
separate  stars  could  not  be  seen  even  with  the  strongest 
magnifying  power,  but  the  group  looked  so  much  more 
distinct  through  a  powerful  telescope  than  through  a  feeble 
one,  that  it  seemed  most  likely  the  stars  were  there,  if  only 
they  could  be  distinguished.     But  a  third  set  of  doudf 
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bodies  did  not  appear  in  the  least  more  separated,  even  with 
the  largest  telescopes,  and  these  Herschel  called  nebula  or 
douds,  because  he  believed  they  were  made  up  of  mere 
masses  of  matter  which  had  not  yet  formed  themselves  into 
stais. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  grand  thought  forced  itself 
opon  his  mind  that  in  these  nebulae  we  might  be  looking 
at  the  actual  beginning  of  new  worlds  ;  and  that  the  creation 
of  the  different  bodies  of  the  universe  was  not  begun  and 
finished  long  ages  ago,  but  is  even  now  going  on  under  our 
eyes.  The  nebulae  he  believed  to  be  composed  of  star- 
matter,  out  of  which  stars  might  be  slowly  forming,  so  as  to 
be  first  seen  scattered  like  minute  points  in  some  of  the  more 
hazy  star-clusters,  and  then  clearly  visible,  as  in  the  '  bee- 
hive '  in  the  constellation  Cancer.  In  those  days  Herschel 
could  get  very  few  astronomers  to  believe  in  this  idea,  but 
you  will  see  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  how  the 
discoveries  of  the  spectroscope  {see  p.  339)  have  proved  that 
the  light  of  some  of  the  nebulie  comes  from  incandescent 
gaseous  matter ;  so  that  it  becomes  extremely  probable  that 
He^chel  was  right,  and  that,  in  far  distant  space,  star- 
mist  is  forming  into  stars,  and  creating  new  suns  to  illumin- 
ate the  universe. 

The  Motion  of  our  Solar  System  through  Spaco, 
1788. — ^The  third  and  last  theory  which  we  can  mention  as 
coming  from  Sir  William  Herschel  is  that  of  the  motion  of 
our  sun  through  space.  In  1783  he  showed  from  a  study 
of  the  astronomical  catalogues  of  past  centuries  that  the  stars 
do  not  stand  in  exactly  the  same  places  with  regard  to  us  as 
they  did  in  ages  gone  by,  and  that,  therefore,  either  we  or 

I  they  must  be  moving  through  space.  Now,  when  evfryiliing 
Bound  you  appears  to  be  moving  backwards,  it  is  most 
Buly,  to  say  the  least,  that  it  is  you  who  are  moving  forwards. 
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and  not  that  all  olher  things  are  in  motion ;  therefore  Hi 
schcl  concluded  that  the  reason  of  the  apparent  cbang 
the  place  of  the  stars  was  the  real  movement  of  our  sun 
its  planets  among  them. 

But,  if  such  were  the  case,  then  there  ought  to  be  one 
point  straight  in  front  of  our  path  which  would  not  appear 
to  move  ;  for  if  you  walk  into  a  forest,  you  will  observe  that 
the  trees  on  either  side  appear  to  spread  farther  and  farther 
apart  as  you  approach,  but  that  those  exactly  in  front  of  you 
will  not  seem  to  change  their  places.  Now  Sir  W.  Herschel 
found  one  point  in  the  sky,  in  the  constellation  Hercules, 
where  the  greater  number  of  the  stars  do  not  appear  to  move, 
while  those  to  the  right  and  the  left  seem  to  be  gliding  off 
each  in  their  own  direction.  He  therefore  concluded  ihai 
our  sun  is  carrying  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  straighl 
towards  this  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  The 
at  which  this  movement  goes  on  is  not  accurately  knc 
but  it  must  be  very  great,  probably  at  least  as  much 
150,000,000  miles  every  year. 

And  here  we  must  leave  the  discoveries  of  this  grott 
astronomer,  although  we  have  only  glanced  at  them  %xiy 
superficially.  The  immense  strides  in  astronomy  made  by 
Laplace,  Lagrange,  and  Herschel  cannot  be  understood  in  a 
moment ;  and  I  wish  you  always  to  remember  that  you  can 
only  gather  crumbs  of  knowledge  from  this  book,  which 
may,  I  hope,  lead  you  to  long  and  seek  for  more  solid  food. 
Before,  however,  we  take  leave  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  faithful  assistant  who  was  so 
great  a  help  to  him  in  his  labours. 

When  George  III.  gave  Herschel  his  home  and  pensioDi 
the  astronomer  sent  to  Hanover  for  his  sister  Caroling  and 
she  lived  with  him  and  received  a  small  salary  as  his  assist- 
ant    She  shared  his  night-watches  and  mapped  down  tbe 
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stars,  star-clusiers,  and  nebulae,  as  he  came  across  them 
with  his  slowly-moving  telescope ;  she  helped  to  draw  up 
his  catalogues,  to  write  his  papers,  and  to  make  his  calcula- 
tions. In  a  word,  she  fulfilled  one  of  the  highest  duties  of 
a  woman,  in  becoming  the  patient  helpmate  of  a  great  and 
noble  mind  ;  and  for  this  reason,  although  she  never  sought 
fame  for  herself,  the  name  of  Caroline  Herschel  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  labours  of  our  great  astronomer.  Sir 
William  died  in  1832,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  leaving 
behind  him  a  son,  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 

Determmation  of  the  Density  of  the  Earth  by  the 
Schehallion  Experiment,  1774. — After  speaking  of  the 
wonders  of  the  vast  universe,  and  of  suns  so  distant  that  we 
cannot  even  guess  at  the  space  whicJi  lies  between  them 
and  us,  we  must  now  come  back  to  our  little  planet  and 
mention  aremarkable  experiment  which  was  made  in  1774 
by  Maskelyne,  who  was  then  Astronomer-Royal  of  England. 
This  was  the  finding  out  of  the  weight  of  the  earth  com- 
pared to  its  size,  or,  in  other  words,  the  density  of  the  earth. 

If  our  globe  were  made  of  one  material,  it  would  be  easy 
to  weigh  a  small  piece  and  multiply  that  by  the  sixe,  which 
we  know  pretty  accurately,  and  so  to  get  at  the  weight  of 
the  whole.  But  as  the  rocks  of  the  eanh's  crust  differ  very 
much  in  weight,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  middle  of 
the  globe  is  made  of,  this  plan  is  not  possible.  We  know, 
however,  that  every  atom  of  matter  has  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion, so  that  if  we  could  find  out  how  much  attraction  our 
eanh  possesses,  by  comparing  ii  with  the  attraction  of  some 
other  body  whicli  we  can  weigh,  then  we  could  arrive  at  the 
weight  of  the  earth. 

Now  Newton,  in  his  '  Principia,'  had  pointed  out  that  a 
plumb-line,  that  is,  a  piece  of  string  with  a  weight  of  lead  at 
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the  end  of  it,  will  not  point  straight  to  the  centre  of 
earth  when  it  is  held  near  a  mountain,  because  the  mt 
tain  attracts  the  lead  and  draws  it  slightly  towards 
Therefore,  if  the  size  and  weight  of  the  mountain 
known,  and  it  were  also  known  how  great  its  puU  is 
pared  to  the  pull  of  the  whole  earth,  this  would  enable 
mathematician  to  calcul 
the  weight  of  our  entire  globft- 

A  man  named  fiou) 
was  the  first  to  make  this 
periment  near  a  high  rooun^ 
tain  in  Peru  in  1738,  but  he 
succeeded  very  impeifectlji^, 
and  in  1772  Maskelyne 
posed  to  the  Royal  Sodi 
to  repeat  the  observation. 
Accordingly,  he  went 
1 7  7  4,  to  a  \'ery  high 
called  Schehailion,  near  Loch 
Tay,  in  Perthshire,  and  there 
he  measured  the  inclination 
;  or  slope  of  the  plumb-ltnc  on 
'  each  side  of  the  mountaia 
liou  when  dinwa  Bude  by  ibF  DwuD'  Vou  wiU  remember  that,  ac- 
"*"  "■  cording    to    the     theory    of 

gravitation,  the  lead  at  the  end  of  the  line  would 
point  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  c  if  the  mountain 
did  not  disturb  it;'  and  if  the  plumb-line  is  taken  to  two 
places  a  certain  distance  apart  and  its  inclination  measured 
by  means  of  one  of  the  stars  overhead,  it  is  easy  to  find  out 

>  This  is  not  strictly  true,  on  account  of  bulge  at  the  eqnstor  uxl 
(Ulteoing  of  the  poles ;  liW  the  discrepancy  i«  of  no  importaiKe  lo  tie 
argument. 
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exactly  how  much  the  lines  d  f  will  slope  towards  each 
other  when  no  mountain  is  between  them.  This  measure- 
ment being  known,  Maskelyne  then  made  two  observations, 
one  on  each  side  of  Schehallion,  and  found  that  in  this  case 
the  inclination,  instead  of  being  from  d  to  F  on  each  side, 
was  from  E  to  F,  because  the  mountain  drew  the  lead  to- 
v,-ards  itself  on  either  side.  So  the  deflection  e  f  d,  through 
which  the  plumb-line  was  drawn  from  the  perpendicular, 
showfd  the  difference  between  the  pull  of  the  whole  earth 
and  the  puU  of  the  mountain. 

Then  Dr.  Hutton,  the  celebrated  geologist,  set  to  work 
to  find  out  the  size  and  weight  of  Schehallion.  This  he  did 
by  surveying  it  and  measuring  it  in  every  direction,  and 
then  taking  pieces  of  the  different  rocks  it  contained  and 
weighing  them  carefully.  When  this  was  done,  it  was  found 
that  the  mountain  pulled  half  as  strongly  in  comparison  to 
its  size  as  the  earth  did  for  its  size.  This  showed  that  the 
materials  in  the  mountain  were  half  as  hea*7  as  the  average 
of  those  in  the  earth  generally,  and  as  they  were  also  about 
2^  times  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  water,  it  was  proved  that 
the  whole  globe  is  about  jf;'^  ft'wrfj  heavier  than  it  would  be 
if  it  was  made  entirely  of  that  fluid. 

This  calculation  must  be  very  near  the  truth,  for  the 
chemist  Cavendish  obtained  nearly  the  same  result  from 
quite  a  different  experiment  made  with  suspended  balls. 
This,  which  is  called  the  'Cavendish  experiment,'  is  too 
difficult  to  explain  here.  In  our  own  times,  Francis  Baily, 
Sir  Henry  James,  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  and  others,  have  re- 
peated these  observations,  and  found  them  to  be  correct 

Summary  of  the  Soienoe  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
— This  sketch  of  the  advance  of  astronomy  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  the  science  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  although 
the  greater  number  of  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  our  day 
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were  bom  before  the  year  iSoo,  yet  their  works  belong 
chiefly  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  going  farther, 
therefore,  we  must  now  look  back  and  see  how  far  science 
has  travelled  since  our  summary  of  the  scventeeiith 
century. 

Biology,  or  the  science  of  life,  had  made  great  progress 
It  had  been  enriched  by  the  study  of  organic  chemistry, 
founded  by  Boerhaave,  by  which  we  learn  the  elements  of 
which  living  bodies  are  composed  ;  by  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  or  the  structure  of  the  body  in  all 
its  most  minute  parts,  as  Haller  studied  and  represented 
them  in  his  anatomical  works ;  and  by  a  knowledge  of 
comparative  anatomy,  as  taught  by  John  Hunter,  or  the 
comparison  of  each  organ  as  it  appears  in  difTerent  beingi, 
from  the  lowest  animal  up  to  man.  But  even  now  the  chief 
point  remains  to  be  mentioned,  for  all  these  arc  of  little  use 
without  the  study  of  physiology,  or  the  science  of  liting 
beings,  in  which  we  must  not  only  learn  the  great  facts  of 
the  working  of  our  own  bodies  and  those  of  animals,  but 
must  take  into  account  the  strange  freaks  of  nature  taught 
us  by  the  experiments  of  Bonnet  and  SpallanzanL  In  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  shall  have  to  consider 
some  of  these  facts,  and  see  how  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and 
Darwin  have  carried  out  the  study  of  physiology  to  great 
results  in  our  own  day.  But  we  have  still  more  to  include 
under  Biology.  After  learning  the  nature  of  living  beings, 
we  must  have  some  order  of  arrangement  by  which  wc  can 
distinguish  them.  Here  we  come  to  the  work  of  Linnxus, 
one  of  the  grandest  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  While 
Buffon  was  popularising  natural  history,  we  find  the  great 
Swede  patiently  working  out  all  the  minute  characters  aiid_ 
general  features  of  animals  and  plants,  and  reducing  t 
whole  kingdom  of  life  into  such  beautiful  order,  I 


reducing  tbij 
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his  time  it  could  be  stu(!ied  accurately  and  usefully  by  all 
who  cared  to  take  time  and  trouble. 

Thus,  even  without  mentioning  the  science  of  medicine, 
which  had  grown  far  beyond  our  power  of  following  it  up ;  or 
the  wonderful  work  with  the  microscope,  which  had  increased 
rapidly  since  the  days  of  Grew  and  Malpighi,  biology  grew 
during  the  eighteenth  century  into  a  group  of  sciences,  the 
works  upon  which  would  fill  a  library,  and  each  branch  of 
which  requires  the  study  of  a  lifetime  to  master  it. 

Geology. — Side  by  side  with  biology  arose,  about  this 
time,  the  modest  and  almost  unnoticed  science  of  the  earth, 
then  generally  called  physical  geography,  but  now  known  as 
Geology.  This  was  a  small  seed  sown  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  grow  into  a  large  tree  only  in  our  lime ;  yet  it 
was  a  great  step  when  Stilla  insisted  that  fossils  were  the 
remains  of  living  beings,  and  that  the  rocks  containing  them 
were  formed  gradually  under  lakes  or  seas.  And  when 
Werner  taught  men  to  study  the  earth's  crust,  and  Hutton 
forced  them  to  see  that  Nature  is,  and  has  always  been, 
building  up  our  present  world  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  past, 
tiie  foundations  were  laid  for  the  real  study  of  the  earth  and 
its  formation.  Meanwhile  William  Smith  toiled  over 
England,  mapping  out  the  position  of  each  rock  as  he  saw 
it,  and  thus  he  led  the  way  to  a  long  series  of  careful 
observations,  by  which  the  whole  geology  of  England  has 
been  worked  out. 

Chemistry. — But  the  science  which  before  all  stands 
forth  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  fAon/V/rf ,-  for  here  the 
discovery  of  the  different  gases  led  to  certainty  where  all  had 
been  guess-work  before,  showing  the  actual  chemical  changes 
I  which  are  taking  place  on  all  sides  in  the  world  around  us, 
ud  teaching  men  to  weigh  and  test  invisible  substances,  and 
liDOt  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  knowledge  of  any  substance 
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till  they  have  traced  it  home  to  its  first  and  simplest  elements. 
We  need  not  recapitulate  here  the  different  discoveries  of 
Scheele,  Bergmann,  Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley,  and  La- 
voisier. You  will  remember  how  they  all  helped  to  ovenhrow 
the  theory  of  Phlogiston,  and  to  prove  that  combustion  and 
respiration  are  merely  chemical  changes  taking  place  between 
different  substances  and  the  oxygen  of  our  atmosphere ;  and 
this  truth  is  tiie  starting-point  of  modem  chemistry. 

FhysicB. — In  physics  the  three  subjects  in  which  we 
have  noticed  advances  are  those  of  sound,  heat,  and  eke- 
tricity.  In  the  first  of  these  the  interest  is  chiefly  theoreti- 
cal, and  we  learn  how  the  melodies  and  harmonies  whidi 
are  so  pleasing  to  our  ears  are  the  result  of  vibrations  act- 
ing under  fixed  laws,  so  that  we  can  calculate  with  the 
greatest  exactness  what  are  the  movements  of  any  particular 
body  giving  out  a  musical  sound,  and  can  even  convert  the 
sound,  as  it  were,  into  a  visible  figure  in  which  we  can  read 
the  history  of  the  note's  production.  The  discoveries  in  the 
other  two  subjects,  heat  and  electricity,  are  of  great  practical 
interest,  and  have  caused  greater  changes  throughout  the 
world  than  any  previous  discoveries.  When  Black  proved 
the  amount  of  heat  which  is  lying  hid  in  water  and  in 
steam,  and  when  Watt  applied  it  to  the  steam-engine,  a 
giant  power  was  bom  into  the  world  which  has  worked 
marvels.  Visit  any  of  the  little  towns  all  over  England  and 
see  the  machines  of  all  kinds  moved  by  the  simple  power  of 
steam ;  then  go  to  the  great  manufacturing  towns  and  see 
the  huge  engines  doing  the  work  of  thousands  of  horses, 
with  no  other  help  than  that  of  a  man  feeding  the  furnace 
with  coals.  Look  at  any  one  of  your  own  clothes,  at  the  iron- 
work in  all  parts  of  your  house,  from  the  rough  heavy  iroo 
of  fireplaces  and  fenders  to  the  delicate  steel  spring  which 
moves  the  hands  of  your  watch ;  look  at  the  planks  on  your 
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floors,  and  the  carpets  which  cover  them  !  All  these  have 
been  woven,  and  forged,  tempered,  sawn,  and  worked  by 
steam  machinery.  Then  think  of  the  way  in  which  people 
are  carried  from  one  place  to  another  of  the  world ;  so  that 
in  one  month  a  man  may  be  in  India,  and  the  next  in 
London ;  while  food,  clothing,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  are 
spread  over  different  countries  in  a  few  weeks  wherever  they 
are  most  wanted  And  then  remember  that  all  this  has 
sprung  out  of  the  laUnl  heal  of  steam,  and  its  application 
by  Watt  to  the  steam-engine. 

The  next  discovery  is  perhaps  even  more  wonderful. 
Franklin  tries  experiments  upon  the  peculiar  power  known 
by  the  name  of  thdricUy,  and  he  suspects  that  it  is  every- 
where and  in  everything.  He  proves  its  transmission  from 
one  body  to  another,  and  finds  out  many  of  its  properties. 
In  spite  of  the  derision  of  his  friends,  he  seeks  to  bring  it 
down  from  the  sky,  and  succeeds  in  making  a  prisoner  of 
ihe  lightning  and  working  with  it  in  his  own  laboratory. 
Galvani  next  finds  this  wonderful  power  hidden  in  the  nerves 
of  a  frog ;  while  Volta  crowns  the  whole  by  showing  that 
electricity  can  be  produced  by  two  metals  placed  in  a  little 
acid  and  water,  and  that  this  can  be  carried  along  a  wire  of 
any  length  which  touches  the  battery  at  both  its  ends. 
Here  lies  hid  the  germ  of  the  electric  telegraph ;  but  the 
grand  secret  of  carrying  messages  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  another  in  a  few  moments  was  not  to  come  yet. 
That  remained  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  accomplish. 

Astronomy. — Lastly  we  come  to  astronomy,  and  to 
some  of  the  most  tremendous  problems  in  the  working  of 
our  universe.  Here  we  find  Lagrange  proving  that  the 
system  of  our  sun  and  planets  is  self-regulating,  so  that  in 
spite  of  all  its  infinite  changes  there  is  no  real  irregularity 
or  changeableness  in  its  machinery,  but  all  moves  in  one 
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perfect  and  constant  round.     Laplace  shows  the  reason  of^| 
those  irregularities  which  seemed  to  contradict  Ncwton^H 
law  of  gravitation,  and  proves  that  they  are  all  explained  b^*^! 
that  law,  thus  completing  the  work  of  the  great  astronomer. 
Then  Herschel  takes  up  the  story,  and  after  discovering  a 
new  planet,  he  studies  the  cloudy  nebulas,  and  points  out 
the  probable  formation  of  new  suns  going  on  now  in  far- 
distant  regions ;  he  pictures  our  own  sun  rushing  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  150,000,000  miles  a  year,  carrying  with 
it  our  earth  and  all  the  other  planets ;  and  above  aU  he  traces 
the  law  of  gravitation  into  the  distant  star-worid,  and  shows 
it  there  holding  suns  together  and  causing  them  to  revolve 
round  each  other.     And  so,  out  into  space  as  ^  as  die^H 
mind  can  reach,  we  find  everlasting  onler  reigning  tbrou^t^f 
out  the  visible  universe.                                                       ^H 

'Tbe   Universe,'   'Olher  Worlds   than  oure;'  Granl'j    'Histoiy  of 

nomy  ;'  •  Encyclopccilb  Britatmica '— '  Aslronoiuy  ;'  '  Orbs  of  HeaTCl^*  ^m 
MitcheU.                                                                                                     ^H 
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CHAPTER    XXXri. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

llHfficnItiet  of  Contemporary  History — Olbers — Asteroids — Encke'* 
Comet — Biela's  Comet — Adams — Leve trier — Discovery  of  Neptune 
— Sir  John  Herschel — Comets  and  Meteor-Systems. 

We  have  now  arrived  feirty  at  the  beginning  of  our  own 
century,  and  shall  have  to  speak  of  events  which  happened 
as  it  were  but  yesterday,  and  of  men  whom  our  grandfathers, 
or  even  perhaps  our  fathers,  have  seen  and  known.  How 
are  we  to  find  our  way  through  the  mass  of  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  every  science  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  or  to  make  otir  choice  among  the  number  of 
famous  men  whose  names  we  meet  with  every  day  ?  We 
must  begin  at  once  by  recognising  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mention  all,  even  of  the  leading  points,  of  the  science  of 
our  time,  and  then  we  may  try  to  learn  a  few  of  them,  if  we 
do  so  with  a  clear  understanding  that  we  are  leaving  im- 
portant gaps  unfilled 

There  are  two  special  difficulties  which  we  must  en- 
counter in  the  history  of  this  century;  first,  we  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  the  work  of  some  living  men,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  omit  others  who  are  equally  eminent ;  and 
secondly,  we  must  speak  of  many  subjects  which  are  still,  as 

tere,  on  their  trial,  and  which  will  not  be  finally  settled 
tbey  can  be  judged  dispassionately  by  future  generations. 
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I  have  tried,  however,  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  plan  I 
adopted  in  the  earlier  centuries,  of  menlioning  only  a  few 
great  men  whose  work  you  can  understand  and  follow ;  and 
stating  on  doubtful  subjects  what  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  best  able  to  judge  from  the  evidence.  Therefore  you 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  this  last  portion  of  the 
book  cannot  be  said  to  contain  a  history  of  the  science  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  only  an  account  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  discoveries  and  theories  of  our  times  and  of  the 
men  who  made  them. 

Advance  in  Astronomy. — The  science  of  Astronomy, 
in  particular,  has  spread  far  beyond  our  power  to  follow  A. 
We  have  seen  that  astronomers,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  always  striving  to  work  out  the  laws 
which  govern  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
key  to  this  problem  was  found  by  Newton,  and  the  work  waa 
so  far  completed  by  Laplace  and  Lagrange  as  to  show  that 
even  those  planets  which  seem  to  have  the  most  irregular 
orbits  are  really  governed  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  From 
that  time  astronomy  became  an  exact  science,  and  men  had 
only  to  make  their  calculations  with  perfect  accuracy  in 
order  to  be  able  to  foretell  what  was  going  to  happen  ;  or,  if 
they  failed,  then  they  knew  there  must  be  some  other  un- 
known heavenly  body  (such  as  Neptune,  p.  302)  causing  the 
irregularity.  Therefore  the  science  of  astronomy  in  our 
century  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  recording,  with  ever 
increasing  accuracy,  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars ;  and  it  is  from  the  discussion 
of  these  observations  that  Leverrler  has  been  enabled  to 
produce  his  theories  of  the  planets,  and  that  Hansen, 
Pontecoulant,  Dehunay,  and  Adams  have  perfected  the 
theory  of  the  complicated  motion  of  the  moon.  And  side 
by  side  with  this  has  grown  up  a  new  study,  namely,  that 
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of  the  nature  of  the  sun,  planets,  stars,  comets,  meteors, 
etc,  telling  us  what  they  are  like  in  themselves,  whether  they 
have  an  atmosphere  like  our  own,  and  of  what  materials 
they  are  made:  This  study  has  been  carried  on  partly  by 
powerful  telescopes,  but  chiefly  by  the  wonderful  method 
called  spectrum  analysis,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Meanwhile  we  must  first  begin  by  naming  a  few  new  bodies 
lately  observed  in  the  heavens. 

Discovery  of  the  Asteroids  and  Minor  Planets  be- 
tveeo  Mara  and  Jupiter,  1801-1807. — Not  long  after  the 
discovery  of  Uranus,  a  well-known  astronomer  named  Bode 
pointed  out  that  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun 
seemed  to  follow  a  remarkable  arithmetical  law.  The  only 
exception  to  this  law  was  between  Jupiter  and  Mars ;  and 
here  the  gap  was  twice  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be  according 
to  the  calculation.  Therefore  astronomers  suspected  (as 
indeed  Kepler  had  suggested  more  than  aoo  years  before) 
that  there  must  be  a  planet  between  these  two  which  had 
not  yet  been  seen;  and  in  the  year  1800,  at  a  meeting 
at  Lilientlial,  in  Saxony,  they  agreed  to  search  diligently  for 
this  supposed  naissing  body, 

Signor  Piazzi,  the  Astronomer  of  the  Observatory  at 

Palenno,  in  Sicily,  was  one  of  these  planet-seekers,  and  on 

the  first  night  of  the  year  1801  he  caught  sight  of  a  small 

star  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  which  had  not  yet  been 

noticed  in  any  catalogue.     The  next  night  he  looked  for  it 

again,  and  found  that  it  had  moved  its  position.      He  did 

this  for  twelve  nights,  and  the  movement  seemed  to  show 

that  it  must  be  the  planet  he  was  seeking.    Just  at  this  point, 

however,  he  was  taken  il!,  and  although  he  had  told  other 

1^^  astronomers  of  what  he  had  seen,  no  one  could  find  the 

^^.planet  again.     Months  passed,  and  people  began  to  doubt 

^■whether  be  had  not  made  a  mistake ;  but  at  last  a  yoimg 
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German  astronomer,  named  Gauss,  set  to  work  to  calcubt^l 
from  the  facts  which  Piazzi  had  given,  whereabouts  ii 
heavens  the  planet  ought  then  to  be,  and  turning  his  tel&-  \ 
scope  to  the  point,  there  he  found  it !     This  planet  was 
called  Ceres ;    it  was  very  small  compared   to  the  other 
planets,  but  the  astronomers  were  satisfied  ai.  bavbg  filled 
up  the  supposed  gap. 

Before  tn'o  years  had  passed  away,  however,  in  the  year 
1802,  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen  announced  that  he  had  found 
another  little  planet  near  Ceres,  which  he  called  Pallas,  and 
in  1804  a  third  was  found  by  another  astronomer  named 
Harding,  who  called  it  Juno.  It  seemed  very  strange  that 
so  many  bodies  should  be  moving  round  the  sun  at  neaij; 
the  same  distance  from  it,  and  Dr.  Olbers  suggested  thai 
they  might  perhaps  be  parts  of  one  large  planet  which  had 
broken  up  into  fragments.  If  this  was  so,  he  expected  to 
find  more,  and  truly  enough,  in  1S07  a  fourth  was  dis- 
covered, which  he  called  Vesta.  In  1845  and  1S47  two 
more  were  added  to  the  number.  Since  then  some  have 
been  found  every  year;  in  May  1883  the  number  of  these 
small  planets,  or  aslfroids  as  they  are  called,  moving  round 
the  sun  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  had  reached  to  zga,  and 
new  ones  are  always  being  discovered.  Ceres,  the  largest 
of  these,  only  measures  about  196  miles  across,  and  when 
it  comes  nearest  to  the  earth  does  not  look  larger  than  a 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.  Whether  they  are  reallj 
fragments  of  a  planet  is  not  proved,  and  we  have  still  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  them. 

Encke's  Comat,  1819, — The  next  bodies  of  interest 
which  were  discovered  were  two  returning  comets,  each  of 
them  remarkable  for  different  reasons.  The  first  of  these 
was  observed  in  iSig,  through  the  telescope  at  Marseilles, 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Pons,     It  was  very  small,  and  ii 
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mainly  of  importance  because,  after  Professor  Encke  of 
Berlin  had  calculated  that  it  returned  regularly  every  three 
years  and  a  quarter,  he  found  that  it  arrived  two  hours  and 
a  quarter  earlier  each'  time.  Why  it  should  come  earlier  is 
a  question  which  is  still  very  perplexing  to  astronomers, 
though  several  explanations  have  been  suggested.  In  order 
to  find  out  how  fast  this  cornel  moved,  Encke  was  obliged 
to  calculate  very  accurately  how  much  the  different  planets 
attract  it ;  and  this  led  him  to  discover  that  the  mass  of 
Jupiter  is  greater  than  the  earlier  astronomers  had  supposed, 
while  that  of  Mercury  is  much  less, 

Biela'B  Comet,  1828 — In  1826  another  remarkable 
comet  was  observed  by  an  Austrian  officer  named  Biela, 
and  on  that  account  called  '  Biela's  comet'  M.  Clausen,  a 
German  astronomer,  computed  that  it  revolved  in  an  elhptic 
orbit  in  a  period  of  six  years  and  eight  months,  and  it  was 
then  shown  to  be  the  same  comet  which  had  been  observed 
in  177a,  1805,  and  1818.  This  comet  has  had  a  very 
curious  liistory.  In  the  year  1832  great  alarm  was  excited 
because  the  astronomers  had  calculated  that  it  would  cross 
the  orbit  of  our  earth  on  October  29,  People  who  did  not 
understand  the  question  thought  this  meant  that  it  would 
ran  into  us  and  perhaps  destroy  our  earth ;  and  many  even 
sold  their  houses  and  land  because  they  thought  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand.  The  people  in  Paris  especially 
were  so  frightened  about  it  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
thought  it  advisable  to  ask  Arago,  the  French  astronomer, 
to  quiet  their  fears,  and  he  wrote  a  popular  essay,  showing 
that  though  the  comet  crossed  the  path  of  our  earth,  yet  on 
that  day  we  should  be  fifty-five  millions  of  miles  away  from 
-^u  spot 

But  it  was  in  1845  that  Biela's  comet  proved  most  in- 
On  November  36  in  that  year  it  came  at  the 


time  it  was  expected,  and  was  seen  each  night  afterwards  as 
usual  till  January  ii.  On  that  night,  however,  wheo 
Lieutenant  Maury  looked  at  it  from  the  observatory  ai 
Washington,  in  the  United  States,  he  saw,  not  one  comet, 
but  iu'i}  distinct  and  separate  comets  moving  along  togtIMer. 
This  seemed  so  strange  that  it  would  scarcely  have  bcoi 
believed  if  several  astronomers  had  not  watched  the  comet 
for  more  than  a  month,  and  satislied  themselves  that  it  had 
really  split  up  into  two  parts,  each  part  being  a  perfect 
comet,  with  a  bright  head  and  a  glowing  tail  I  These  two 
comets  returned  In  1851,  still  keeping  each  olhcr  company 
at  the  same  distance  apart  as  in  1846,  but  since  then  they 
have  never  been  seen  again.  Many  other  comets  have  been 
discovered  besides  these,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  thoa- 
sands  or  even  millions  must  be  wandering  through  spaoc^ 
but  of  these  we  cannot  speak  here. 

Adams  and  LeTeirier  detenniae  tho  Positioii  of 
an  Unknown  Planet  by  its  Influence  on  the  Orbit  of 
TTranuB,  1843-1846. — The  next  discovery  which  we  must 
consider  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  because  it  was  not  made  with  the  telescope,  but 
was  worked  out  independently  by  two  men  entirely  by 
means  of  Newton's  theory  of  gravitatioa  You  will  remem- 
ber that  in  1781  Sir  William  Herschel  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus  moving  outside  all  the  other  planets  (see  p.  iSa). 
Now,  many  astronomers  had  noticed  this  body  in  eariier 
ages,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  star,  bad  marked  its  position 
from  time  to  time  in  the  heavens,  and  from  these  obsen'a- 
tions  it  was  now  possible  to  calculate  its  path  round  tlie  sun. 
When  this  was  done  it  was  found,  however,  that  the  plaaet 
did  not  move  as  it  ought  to  do  according  to  the  theory  of 
gravitation.  The  pull  of  the  sun  and  the  known  ] 
did  not  account  for  its  orbit,  for  it  roamed  larther  o 
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space  than  it  should  do  if  they  were  the  only  bodies  which 
attracted  it  Either,  therefore,  the  early  astronomers  had 
marked  the  position  of  tlie  planet  wrongly,  or  some  un- 
known and  unseen  body  must  be  pulling  it  out  of  its  course. 
This  last  seemed  the  most  likely  explanation,  but  no 
such  planet  could  be  seen,  and  the  problem  remained 
unsolved. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  a  young  student  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  named  John  Couch  Adams,  then  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  made  a  memorandum  in  his  note- 
book to  work  out  the  movements  of  Uranus,  and  see  if  by 
this  means  he  could  discover  whether  there  was  another 
planet  farther  away  from  the  sun.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  degree  as  Senior  Wrangler  in  1843,  he  set  to  work  to 
carry  out  his  intention,  and  two  years  afterwards,  in  October 
1845,  he  sent  a  paper  to  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer- Royal 
at  Greenwich,  stating  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  astro- 
nomers ought  to  look  for  the  unknown  planet  which  would 
explain  the  capricious  movements  of  Uranus. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  but  mathematicians  to  understand 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  was  to  calculate  accurately,  in  this 
way,  where  a  planet  would  be  found  which  had  never  been 
seen.  When  Pallas  was  discovered  between  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter, Piaai  saw  it  through  the  telescope  for  some  days,  and 
it  was  only  found  again  by  following  out  the  movement 
which  he  had  recorded.  But  in  Adams's  case  nothing  had 
ever  been  seen,  and  the  only  reason  for  suspecting  anj-thing 
to  be  tliere,  was  that  astronomers  could  not  make  their  verj' 
difficult  calculations  of  the  attraction  of  the  different  planets 
come  out  right  Adams,  therefore,  had  first  to  calculate  all 
the  attraaions  of  the  sun  and  the  planets,  in  their  different 
positions,  and  then  to  find  out  how  they  would  affect  Uranus 
in  his  path ;  and  wherever  the  planet  did  not  follow  their 
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pulling  he  had  to  calculate  where  another  body  must  I 
draw  it  away  from  them.     This  he  accomplished,  and 
very  remarkable  that  the  great  French  astronomer  Levei 
also  worked  out  the  same  problem,  without  having  I 
that  Adams  had  done  it 

In  the  year  1838  Leverrier  had  begun  a  long  ser 
calculations,  which  were  only  completed  in  1874  (see  p. 
to  find  out  the  varying  attractions,  and  by  thai  means 
size  and  weight,  of  the  different  planets,  and  while  he 
at  work  at  this  he  became  convinced  that  there  must  be  som£ 
unseen  body  pulling  at  Uranus.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
just  at  the  time  when  Adams  and  Leverrier  began  to  feel 
after  this  supposed  planet,  Uranus  had  lately  been  very 
much  disturbed,  and  so  they  knew  that  he  must  have 
approached  near  to  the  disturbing  cause,  and  this  showed 
them  in  which  part  of  the  heavens  the  attracting  pi 
ought  to  be, 

Leverrier  published  his  calculations  in  the  Journal 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris  in  November  1845 
June  1846,  and  when  the  Astronomer- Royal  read  the  papers 
lie  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  French  astronomer  had 
fixed  the  place  of  the  unknown  planet  vrithin  one  degree  of 
the  spot  which  Adams  had  named.  This  led  him  to  suggest 
that  a  search  should  be  made  for  it,  and  Professor  Challis 
of  Cambridge  actually  observed  and  recorded  its  place  on 
August  4  and  12,  1846,  but  having  no  chart  of  that  part 
of  the  heavens,  was  not  able  to  identify  it  Meanwhile 
Leverrier  published  another  paper  on  August  31,1  S46,staliDg 
still  more  accurately  where  the  planet  ought  to  be  found 
This  paper  he  sent  to  his  friend  M.  Galle,  of  the  Berlin 
Observatory,  on  September  23,  1846,  asking  him  to  look  in 
that  part  of  the  sky  which  he  pointed  out  M.  Galle  did  so, 
and  on  that  same  night,  by  following  the  instrudiens  gf  tht 
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two  astronomers.,  he  found  the  unknown  planet,  which  he 
identified  from  a  chart  in  his  possession. 

So  true  is  the  law  of  gravitation  that  two  men  sitting  at 
home  in  theii  studies  were  enabled,  from  slight  irregularities 
in  the  motion  of  Uranus,  to  predict  the  existence  and  place 

a  disturbing  body,  rolling  on  through  space !  This  new 
planet  is  called  Neptune,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  Uranus ; 
it  has  certainly  one  moon,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lassell,  and 
Herr  Struve  thinks  he  has  seen  a  second. 

Sir  John  Eeraohel'a  work  in  AHtronom;. — While 
these  different  discoveries  were  being  made  in  the  obser- 
vatories of  Europe,  Sir  John  Herschel  was  at  ihe  Cape, 
sweeping  the  heavens  with  his  telescope  for  double  stars  and 
nebula;,  and  measuring  their  brilliancy.  Bom  at  Slough, 
close  to  his  father's  observatory,  in  1792,  the  young  John 
Herschel  spent  his  early  life  with  his  father  and  aunt, 
and  saw  them  always  busy  night  and  day  studying  the 
heavens.  In  1813  he  was  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge, 
and  after  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  double  stars, 
and  in  1S18  completed  a  list  of  no  less  than  aooo  of 
these  wonderful  double  and  sometimes  treble  suns  which 
revolve  round  each  other.  When  he  had  completed  the 
survey  of  the  whole  of  our  northern  skies,  he  went  in  1833 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taking  with  him  a  large  tele- 
scope, for  which  he  built  an  observatory,  and  there  he 
spent  four  years  gauging  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  classing  them  according  to  their  brilliancy,  as 
his  father  had  classed  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 

I  He  was  thus  the  first  astronomer  who  swept  his  telescope 
over  the  whole  of  the  heavens  which  are  visible  from  our 
planet,  and  who  saw  with  his  own  eyes  every  star,  planet, 
and  nebula,  then  visible  in  the  sky.  Among  the  remark- 
able appearances  which  he  examined  were  those  cloudy 
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masses  of  light  called  the  Magellante  Clouds,  which  are  a 
portion  of  the  Milky  Way  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
he  found  them  to  be  made  up  of  stars,  star-clustets,  and 
nebulse,  mingled  together  in  wonderful  complexity. 

When  he  returned  to  England  in  1838,  you  can  imagine 
what  a  wonderful  picture  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  of 
the  whole  universe,  as  far  as  we  can  see  it.     It  was  then  that 
he  wrote  his  famous  '  Outlines  of  Astronomy,'  which  was  a 
new  edition  of  a  little  book  he  had  written  years  before.     In 
this  great  work  Sir  John   Herschel  first  taught  ordinary 
l^eople  what  a  grand  science  astronomy  is.     Before  his  time 
the  different  discoveries  and  theories  had  been  scattered 
about  in  various   scientific   papers,  too  difficult  and  loo 
tedious  for  the  public  to  read.     But  Sir  John  wrote  simply 
and  plainly  about  the  great  truths  which  had  been  worked 
out,  from  the  days  when  Aristarchus  first  asserted  that  the 
earth  moved  round  the  sun,  to  the  time  when  Sir  William 
Herschel  pictured  our  wliole  solar  system  travelling  onwards 
through  endless  space;  and  through  his  book  many  who 
would  never  otherwise  have  studied  the  science  leamt  to  ^H 
know  something  of  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  and  the'^H 
lessons  they  teach.     Sir  John  was  a  true  lover  of  the  works  ^| 
of  nature,  and  he  taught  all  his  readers  to  love  them  too^ 
and  to  feel  a  true  reverence  for  the  Infinite  Mind  of  the 
Creator  of  them  all.     He  died  in  1871,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  never  will  those  who  knew  him 
forget  the  beautiful  truth-loving  spirit  which  breathed  in 
every  word  he  wrote  or  sijoke. 

Discovery  of  the  Paths  along  which  Meteors  travel, 
and  the  Agreement  of  two  of  these  with  the  Orbits  of 
Betarning  Comote,  1882,— We  must  now  turn  to  a  most 
H              interesting  discovery  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  ^™ 

^1       actuall 
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of  the  sun  and  the  planets,  with  their  satellites,  but  that 
myriads  of  smaller  bodies  are  also  moving  in  large  orbits 
around  our  sun.  Every  one  has  heard  of  falling  or  shoot- 
ing stars,  and  most  iKople  have  probably  seen  one  or  more 
of  these  bright  meteors  rush  across  the  sky  on  a  calm 
summer  evening,  and  then  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it  ap- 
peared. The  rude  Lithuanian  peasants  have  a  touching 
legend  about  these  falling  stare,  '  To  every  new-bom 
child,'  they  say,  'there  is  attached  an  invisible  thread,  and 
this  thread  ends  in  a  star ;  when  that  child  dies  the  thread 
breaks,  and  the  light  of  the  star  is  quenched  as  it  falls  to 
the  earth.'  Science  has  taught  us  a  different,  but  a  not  less 
wonderful  history.  It  is  now  known  that  these  meteors  are 
solid  stones,  'pocket  planets'  as  Humboldt  called  them, 
which  form  long  elliptical  rings  round  the  sun,  many  of 
which  cross  our  orbit  in  various  directions.  When  we  pass 
through  one  of  these  rings,  the  stones  rush  through  our 
atmosphere  so  fast  that  they  become  heated,  and  give  oui 
light  for  a  short  time,  till  they  disperse  into  fine  dust  and 
vanish.  When  they  are  too  large  to  be  consumed  before 
tiiey  reach  the  earth,  they  fall,  often  with  great  violence,  and 
are  split  into  countless  fragments.  A  large  collection  of 
these  meteoric  stones  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
some  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds,  others  only  a  few  grains. 
They  have  been  analysed,  and  are  found  to  be  composed 
chiefly  of  iron,  tin,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 
Before  the  present  century  all  tliat  was  known  about 
these  bodies  was  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  From  time 
to  time  accounts  of  stone-falls  came  from  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  they  were  not  much  attended  to,  and  people 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  stones  and  mineral  masses 
actually  fell  from  the  sky  on  to  the  earth.  But  in  1803  a 
fiery  globe  was  seen  to  rush  over  the  town  of  Aigle,  in  Nor- 
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mandy,  and  a  stony  mass  was  dashed  to  the  ground  and 
shattered  into  thousands  of  fragments,  some  of  which  weighed 
as  much  as  17^  lbs.  This  created  so  much  astonishment 
that  the  French  Government  sent  M.  Biot,  a  celebrated 
French  chemist,  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  he  reported 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a  shower  gf  hot  stones 
having  fallen  upon  the  earth. 

From  this  time  more  interest  was  taken  in  meteors  and 
meteoric  stones.  People  had  remarked  for  a  long  time  that 
shooting-stars  were  more  abundant  from  the  9th  to  the  i  iih 
of  August  than  at  other  times,  and  more  lately  it  was  also 
noticed  that  a  shower  of  the  same  kind  happens  about  the 
13th  of  November.  Astronomers  began,  therefore,  to  think 
that  these  meteors  must  move  in  regular  orbits,  crossing 
the  orbit  of  our  earth  in  certain  places,  so  that  we  pass 
through  them.  There  were  also  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  November  meteors  travelled  in  an  enormous  elhpse, 
passing  at  one  end  even  outside  the  planet  Uranus. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  thirteen  years  ago  that  anything 
was  really  known.  In  the  year  i86z  an  Italian  astronomer 
named  Schiaparelli  made  a  very  remarkable  suggestion. 
He  noticed  that  a  comet  which  was  seen  in  that  year  crossed 
the  earth's  path  just  at  the  point  where  we  are  always  in 
the  middle  of  the  meteor-shower  on  August  10,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that  the 
August  meteors  were  travelling  in  the  same  orbit  as  the 
comet.  His  suggestion  turned  out  to  be  correct,  and  by  a 
calculation  which  we  cannot  follow  here,  he  proved  that  the 
comet  and  the  August  meteors  travel  along  preciidy  ike  same 
path  in  the  shape  of  a  long  ellipse  passing  at  one  end  out- 
side the  planet  Neptune,  the  most  distant  of  the  known 
planets.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  orbit  of  any  set 
of  meteors  had  been  traced  out. 
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The  next  was  that  of  the  November  meteors,  which  was 
deterniioed  by  Adams,  and  also  mdependently  by  Leverrier. 
It  had  been  shown  by  searching  out  all  the  past  accounts 
of  November  showers  that  in  times  gone  by  the  earth  passed 
through  these  meteors  a  little  earlier  in  the  year  than  she 
does  now,  and  this  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  irre- 
gularity in  the  movement  of  the  earth.  It  looked  therefore 
as  if  the  orbit  of  the  November  meteors  must  be  slowly 
shifting,  just  as  the  orbits  of  the  planets  do,  within  certain 
limits.  It  was  upon  this  shifting  that  Adams  founded  his 
calculations,  and  he  worked  out  the  meteor  path  with  great 
acairacy,  showing  that  those  astronomers  had  been  right 
who  thought  it  extended  beyond  Uranus.  This  time  the 
problem  was  solved  by  pure  astronomical  reasoning,  but  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is  that  in  t866, 
long  after  Adams  had  determined  the  orbit,  a  new  comet 
was  seen,  which  was  found  to  move  exactly  along  the  path 
of  the  November  meteors,  in  the  same  way  that  the  comei 
of  i86a  agrees  with  those  which  fall  in  August. 

Although  these  two  meteor-showers  are  the  most  import- 
ant, they  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  crossed  by  our 
earth.  Mr.  Proctor  states  that  on  any  clear  night,  if  you 
watch  carefully,  you  may  see  about  six  shooting-stars  in  one 
hour  J  and  Professor  Newton,  of  America,  has  calculated 
that  7,500,000  meteors  large  enough  to  be  seen  without  a 
telescope  pass  through  our  atmosphere  in  one  single  day 
and  night  At  least  a  hundred  sets  of  meteors,  or  meteor- 
systems  as  they  are  called,  are  known  to  astronomers,  and 
each  one  of  these  is  composed  of  millions  of  bodies ;  and 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  systems  do  not  move 
round  us,  but  round  the  sun,  so  that  it  is  only  because  we 
happen  to  cross  their  path  that  we  know  anything  of  them. 
It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  these  hundred  meteor- 
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systems  which  we  come  across  are  the  only  ones  existing. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  tfacy 
are  only  a  few  out  of  thousands  of  meteor-systems  which  we 
never  meet,  and  which  probably  grow  more  numerous  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  sun. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  wonderful  thought  that  the 
whole  of  our  solar  system  is  swarming  with  meteors  col- 
lected into  more  or  less  defined  rings  and  rushing  along  with 
immense  speed  in  their  motion  round  the  sun.  What  their 
use  is  we  do  not  know.  Some  astronomers  have  imagined 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  kept  up  by  these  meteoric  stones 
falling  in  countless  myriads  on  his  face,  but  this  is  disputed 
by  others ;  and  for  the  present  it  is  enough  if  we  can  picture 
to  ourselves  these  rings  of  meteors  whirling  round  and  round 
in  space,  and  flashing  into  light  as  they  rush  through  oui 
atmosphere  whenever  we  happen  to  cross  their  path. 

I  have  chosen  out  these  new  facts  about  meteors  because, 
of  all  modern  discoveries,  they  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
wide  fields  of  knowledge  which  are  opening  out  before  usi 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  a  number  of  most  interesting 
observations  have  been  made  about  the  nature  of  the  sun 
itself;  but  they  would  require  long  explanations,  and  being 
all  the  work  of  living  men,  they  scarcely  belong  to  our 
history. 
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Chi^  Worts  tensuUtd. — Aitj'«  '  Report  on  Astronomy,'  Briliih 
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new  edition;  Gnillemin,  'The  Heavens;'  Hersdiel's  '  A5troaoai)> ■' 
Grant's  '  Physical  Astionomy  ; '  '  Reports  of  the  Astronomical  SodeCy  ;' 
'The  Orbs  of  Heaven,'  Mitchell ;  Proctor,  'Oa  Shooting-Stan  and 
Meteors.' 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

I  Dr.  Young  explains  the  Interference  of  Light — Malus  discovers  the 
Polariialion  of  Light  caused  by  Reflecllon — Fresnd — Polariiation 
of  light  explained  by  Young  and  Frescel^SIr  Dauid  Brewster  and 
M,  Biot  on  colours  produced  by  Polariiation — Fiaeau — Foucault — 
Velocity  of  Light 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  history  of  Light,  which  we 
left,  as  you  will  remember,  at  the  etid  of  the  seventeenth 
centtiiy,  at  the  point  which  Newton  and  Huyghens  had 
reached.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  very 
little  was  learnt  about  this  science,  and  it  remained  for  the 
men  of  our  own  time  to  make  the  next  step  and  to  discover 
the  grand  laws  of  light  which  we  must  now  consider.  It 
will  be  best  to  divide  our  subject  into  two  parts — ist.  The 
discoveries  which  have  led  to  a  true  Theory  of  Light.  These 
are  very  difficult  to  understand,  and  you  must  not  expect 
to  gain  more  than  a  shght  notion  of  them  ;  ad.  The  new 
facts  lately  discovered  about  the  Chemistry  of  Light,  and 
called  Spectrum  Analysis,  and  of  these  I  hope  you  may 
understand  enough  to  fill  you  with  delight  at  the  beautiful 
histories  they  reveal 

Difloovery  of  tho  Interference  of  Light  by  Toung, 
1801. — You  will  remember  that  Newton  and  Huyghens  had 
proposed   two  different  theories  of  light  (see  page  174)1 


Newton's,  called  the  Corpuscular  or  Emission  Theory,  sup- 
posed light  lo  be  made  of  minute  particles  darting  out  from 
the  sun  and  every  light-giving  body.  Huyghens,  on  the  con- 
trary, taught  that  light  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  ot. 
waves  of  an  invisible  ether  which  is  supposed  to  fiU  all  space. 
This  was  called  the  Undulatory  or  Wave  Theory, 

Newton's  authority  was  so  great,  and  the  experiments  he; 
made  to  prove  his  theory  were  so  striking,  that  the  '  Corpus; 
cular  theory '  was  generally  received  as  the  true  one,  espe- 
cially as  Huyghens  had  only  made  a  few  simple  experiments 
in  support  of  his  idea;  and  it  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  Huyghens  first  published  his  '  Treatise  on  Light' 
before  a  man  arose  to  defend  the  Undulatory  theory  and  to 
bring  it  again  into  notice.  This  man  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  the  first  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London. 

Thomas  Young,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Quaker,  was  bont: 
at  Milverton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1773,  and  died  in  1819. 
He  was  brought  up  at  home,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
clever  lad,  for  he  knew  seven  languages  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, besides  having  studied  Natural  Science  as  an  amuse- 
ment He  then  went  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  where 
he  worked  under  dear  old  Dr.  Black,  whose  enthusiasm, 
doubt,  helped  much  to  increase  his  love  of  science. 
he  was  only  twenty  he  sent  a  paper  on  'Vision'  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  elected  a  member  the  following  year.  He 
then  went  to  Cambridge  in  order  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  practised  as  a  medical  man  in 
London,  where,  in  i8or,  he  was  also  made  Professor  ot 
Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  which  had  just 
been  founded,  and  Editor  of  the  Nautical  Almanack.  He 
is  very  famous  as  one  of  the  first  men  who  deciphered  the 
Egj'ptian  hierogiyphical  writings,  and  you  will  ofteo  heai 
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him  mentioned  as  an  Egyptian  scholar ;  but  what  we  have 
jiow  to  consider  are  his  discoveries  about  Light. 

Young  tells  us  himself  that  it  was  in  May  1801  that  he 
firet  made  an  experiment  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove 
that  light  must  be  a  succession  of  tiny  waves  moving  across 
space  as  Huyghens  had  supposed.  His  experiment  was  the 
following.  He  made  a  hole  in  the  window- shutter  of  a  dark 
room,  and  covered  it  with  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  in  which 
be  bad  pricked  a  small  hole  with  a  needle.  He  then  put  a 
small  looking-glass  outside  the  shutter,  so  as  to  throw  the 
sunlight  very  fully  upon  the  hole  and  send  a  cone  of  spread- 
ing light  through  it  In  this  cone  of  light  he  held  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  card  and  watched  the  shadow  which  it  threw 
on  the  wall,  or  on  another  piece  of  card  behind  iL  On  each 
side  of  the  shadow  there  were  some  faint  fringes  of  colour, 
but  besides  these  he  saw  in  the  shadow  iiseif  dark  and  light 
upright  tinted  bands,  which  finished  off  in  a  faint  white  band 
in  the  middle  of  the  shadow.  It  was  from  these  faint  bands, 
which  many  men  would  have  thought  not  worth  noticing, 
that  Young  worked  out  the  truth  of  the  Wave  Theory  of 
Light. 

The  first  question  he  asked  himself  was — '  Why  should 
there  be  any  light  at  all  in  the  shadow?'  This  was  not 
difficult  to  answer,  for  as  light  travels  in  all  directions,  a  part 
of  it,  passing  on  each  side  of  the  strip  of  card,  will  spread 
out  behind  it.  But  why  should  this  light  arrange  itself  in 
stripes  and  not  fall  equally  all  over  the  shadow?  It  seemed 
at  first  impossible  to  explain  this ;  but  when  Young  placed 
his  hand  so  as  to  prevent  the  light  passing  along  one  of  the 
edges  of  the  card  he  found  that  the/ringiff  or  bands  dis- 
apptared  enltrtly,  and  when  he  took  away  his  hand  they  re- 
turned. It  was  clear,  then,  that  so  long  as  the  light  passed 
in  one  direction  only  behind  the  card  it  spread  itself  out 
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equally,  but  directly  the  two  sets  of  rays  from  the  two  sides. 
met  each  other,  dark  and  light  bands  appeared. 

Now  Newton's  emission  theory  coutd  give  no  explana- 
tion of  this  curious  fact,  for  if  light  were  made  of  tiny  par- 
ticles there  is  no  reason  why  these  particles,  in  crossing  each 
other,  should  make  dark  bands.  On  the  contrary,  the  mon 
of  them  there  were  the  more  light  there  ought  to  be.  The| 
Undulatory  or  Wave  Theory,  however,  explained  the  bandsi 
perfectly,  and  this  we  must  now  try  to  understand. 

You  will  remember  that  Huyghens  supposed  an  ether 
filling  all  space  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  sun,  or  any  other 
luminous  body,  and  to  heave  up  and  down  in  liny  waves,  just 
as  the  sea  heaves,  or  the  water  of  a  pond,  when  you  agitate  it. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  waves  of  water,  all 
of  the  same  size,  are  moving  along  one  side  of  a  lake  as  at  a, 
Fig'  S7i  P-  3iSi  si^d  flowing  out  through  a  narrow  channel  at 
the  end,  and  suppose  another  set  ofwaves  to  be  moving  along 
the  other  side,  b,  so  that  the  two  sets  meet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  channel.  Then,  if  the  two  waves  f  and  r/ are  both  rising 
up  when  they  meet,  they  will  join  together  into  one  large 
wave,  and  \vill  continue  to  flow  in  large  waves  down  the 
channel  But  if  they  meet,  as  in  Fig.  58,  when  c  is  falling 
and  d  is  rising,  then  c  will  flow  into  the  hollow  of  d  and  fill 
it  up,  and  instead  of  a  large  wave  being  made,  the  surface 
of  the  water  will  soon  become  smooth. 

Now  Young  pointed  out  that  this  is  exactly  what  happens 
to  the  undulations  of  light  After  passing  through  the  hole 
in  the  shutter,  they  move  on  till  they  come  to  the  card,  and 
here  they  wheel  round  each  edge  of  the  card  and  meet 
behind  it.  Those  which  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  shadow 
have  each  travelled  exactly  the  same  distance  with  the  same 
number  of  waves,  so  they  meet  as  in  Fig.  57,  and  a  strong 
imdulation  is  produced,  causing  a  band  of  lighL     But  on 
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either  side  of  the  exact  middle  the  rays  will  not  have  tra- 
velled exactly  the  same  distance,  but  one  will  have  made 
half  a  wave  more  than  the  other,  so  they  will  meet  as  in  Fig. 
5S,  and  destroy  each  other,  causing  a  band  of  darkness. 
Outside  these  again  the  ray  which  has  come  the  longer  dis- 
tance has  had  time  to  make  up  another  half-wave,  so  it  meets 
J  the  other  tay  as  a  friend  again,  and  both  of  them  rising 
r  together,  a  strong  wave  and  a  light  band  is  the  result     In 
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0x\s  way  they  go  on,  first  helping  and  then  inttrfering  with 
^each  other,  and  thus  making  alternate  bands  across   the 
shadow.     For  this  reason  Young  called  his  discovery  the 
'  Initrfcrence  of  light.' 

If  this  experiment  is  made  with  light  of  one  colour  only, 
as,  for  example,  with  light  which  has  been  passed  through 
red  glass,  and  so  is  composed  only  of  red  rays,  then  the 
bands  are  simply  black  and  red.     But  if  sunlight  is  used. 
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another  curious  effect  is  seen,  namely,  a  succession  of  bands 
appear  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  this,  too. 
Young  showed  to  be  beautifully  explained  by  the  Undula- 
tory  Theory.  It  was  stated  at  p,  177  that  the  colour  of 
the  light  which  reaches  our  eye  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  ether,  just  as  the  sound  of  a  note 
upon  our  ear  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  air.  Consequently  the  waves  of  the  prismatic  colours 
are  of  different  lengths,  so  that  when  the  two  rays  of  light 
meet  behind  the  card  the  waves  of  the  various  colours  do 
not  all  arrive  together.  For  example,  those  waves  which 
cause  us  to  see  the  colour  violet  are  much  shorter  and  more 
rapid  than  those  which  cause  us  to  see  red.  Therefore, 
when  the  red  waves  meet  each  other  as  friends  (as  in 
Fig,  57).  and  make  a  strong  vibration,  the  violet  ones  will 
meet  each  other  as  foes  (as  in  Fig.  58),  and  interfere  with 
each  other ;  and  so  we  shall  see  a  bright  red  stripe  made  by 
the  strong  red  wave,  while  the  violet  waves  will  be  destroyed. 
A  little  farther  on  the  violet  waves  will  meet  as  friends,  and 
then  we  see  a  violet  streak,  while  the  red  ones  will  in  theti 
turn  be  destroyed. 

Colours  on  the  So&p-bubble. — The  beautiful  coloim 
of  the  soap-bubble  are  caused  in  this  way,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  them  will  help  you  to  picture  to  yourself  this  effect 
of  the  interference  of  light  If  you  have  ever  blown  a  well- 
shaped  soap-bubble,  and  watched  it  settle  down  quietly 
where  there  is  no  wind  to  disturb  it,  you  cannot  fail  to  have 
noticed  the  colours  which  appear  upon  it.  If  the  bubble  is 
very  perfect,  these  colours  arrange  themselves  in  rings, 
beginning  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  top  of  the  bubble  and 
forming  alternate  bands  of  blue,  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 
which  grow  fainter  and  iainter  down  the  sides  of  the  bubble 
till  they  disappear.     The  reason  of  these  colours  is  tfaii, 
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when  the  sunlight  falls  on  the  thin  film  of  the  bubble,  a 
little  of  the  light  is  reflected  straight  back  to  the  eye  from 
the  surface  a.  Fig.  59;  but  most  of  it  passes  on  to  the 
second  surface  b,  and  there  again  some  is  reflected,  so  that 
two  sets  of  waves  are  constantly  reaching  the  eye,  one  from 
a  and  one  from  b.  These  two  sets  meet  before  they  come 
to  our  eye,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  it  depends  entirely 
how  they  meet  what  colour  we  see. 

Suppose  the  film  is  just  thick  enough  for  the  two  rays 


10  meet  when  the  red  waves  of  each  are  rising ;  we  shall 
then  have  a  full  red  wave  upon  our  eye.  But  in  that  case, 
as  the  violet  waves  are  a  difierent  length,  they  will  not  have 
met  as  fiiends,  but  as  foes,  one  up  and  the  other  dmtm,  and 
will  destroy  each  other ;  and  so  will  the  waves  of  all  the 
other  colours,  because  they  are  not  of  the  same  length  as 
the  red  waves.  Therefore  the  only  impression  on  our  eye 
■  The  film  of  a  soap-bubble  is  really  only  Ihc  thickness  of  a  fine 
Ime  even  in  the  thickest  pari ;  but  il  was  necessary  10  eia^ernle  the 
two  surfaces  in  the  diagram  lo  show  the  passage  of  the  ray  of  lit'ht. 
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will  be  that  of  red.     But  the  bubble  is  always 

gradually  thicker  down  its  sides  because  the  soapy  liquid  is 
creeping  downwards.  So  a  little  lower  down  the  red  waves 
from  the  two  surfaces  a  and  b  will  no  longer  fit  each  other, 
but  will  meet  unevenly  and  the  red  colour  will  be  destroyed 
It  will  now  be  the  turn  of  the  violet  rays  to  combine  and 
make  a  strong  wave  to  our  eye  j  a  little  lower  down  it  will 
be  the  turn  of  the  green  waves,  then  of  the  yellow,  and  then 
the  film  will  be  thick  enough  for  the  red  waves  to  ci 
together  again,  and  so  it  will  go  on ;  each  colour  In 
turn  will  produce  a  strong  wave,  while  all  the  others 
quenched,  until  the  film  is  too  thick  for  the  effect  to 
produced. 

This  is  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  way  in  whi<±  the  Undn- 
latory  Theory  explains  the  colours  which  we  see  in  shadows 
and  in  the  soap-bubble.  When  you  study  the  subject  of 
light  you  will  see  how  very  complicated  these  wave  mm-e- 
ments  really  are ;  but  without  special  knowledge  you  cannoi 
understand  more  than  I  have  given  you  here.  The  colours 
on  mother-of-pearl,  on  a  duck's  neck,  on  the  transparent 
wings  of  insects,  and  even  on  the  scum  floating  on  a  pond, 
are  all  produced  by  the  interference  of  light,  and  we  owe 
the  discovery  of  this  simple  and  beautiful  explanation  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Young. 

Ualus  discoTero  the  Polarization  of  Light  by  Be- 
flection,  1808. — The  next  step  in  the  science  of  light  was 
made  by  Elienne  Louis  Malus,  a  young  French  cn^nett 
officer,  who  was  bom  in  J775,  and  died  in  i8ia,  when  he 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  a  most  accom- 
plished mathematician,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would 
probably  have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  our 
century. 

Youwill  remember  that  in  1669  a  Danish  physician  nometJ 
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^  Bartholinus  discovered  that  a  ray  of  light  is  split  into  two 
rays  in  passing  through  Iceland  spar  in  any  direction  except 
along  the  axis  of  the  crystal ;  and  that  Huyghens  explained 
this  by  saying  that  the  crj-stal  was  more  elastic  in  one  direc- 
tion than  in  another,  so  that  the  waves  moved  at  different 
rates  through  it  (see  p.  179).  To  understand  Malus's  dis- 
covery you  must  also  remember  that  one  of  these  divided 
rays,  if  it  falls  upon  a  second  crystal  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  firet,  goes  on  its  way  as  a  single  ray,  but  if  the  second 
crystal  is  tuined  round  a  little  the  ray  splits  up  again  into 
two  rays. 

In  the  year  1808,  M.  Malus  was  standing  at  his  study 
window  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  in  Paris,  looking  through  a 
prism  of  Iceland  spar  at  the  sunhghl  reflected  from  the 
windows  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  which  stood  opposite. 
All  at  once  he  observed  lo  his  surprise  that  he  saw  only  one 
image  through  the  prism  instead  of  two.  Turning  his  prism 
a  little,  he  got  the  two  images  again,  but  one  was  much 
brighter  than  the  other,  and  when  he  ttmied  the  crystal  a 
little  fetther  the  other  image  disappeared,  and  he  had  only 
one  again.  In  fact,  the  light  which  was  reflected  from  the 
window  at  one  particular  angle  (56°  45')  behaved  just  like 
one  of  the  divided  rays  which  has  come  out  of  a  crystal,  and 
not  like  an  ordinary  ray  which  comes  from  the  sun. 

This  remarkable  pecuharity  puwled  Malus  greatly,  and 
led  him  to  make  a  great  many  experiments,  by  which  he 
discovered  that,  whenever  light  is  reflected  from  glass  at  this 
particular  angle  of  5  6°  45','  it  has  the  peculiar  characters  of 
a  divided  ray  which  has  passed  through  Iceland  spar.  Light 
reflected  from  other  substances  is  also  divided  up  in  this 
way,  only  the  angle  at  which  this  change  takes  place  is  dif- 

^L       1  Tbepolarizingiuiglcorgliiss  varies belwccD  45°  3j' and  5S°,Bc:cord- 
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ferent  for  each  different  substance  Malus  was  the  first 
to  call  this  peculiar  effect  polariiation,  and  light  which 
behaves  in  this  way  has  since  been  always  called  '  polariiiet! 
light; 

His  discovery  led  to  a  corapletely  new  study,  for  people 
had  almost  forgotten  the  experiments  which  had  been  made 
by  Huyghens  more  than  loo  years  before;  but  this  novel 
and  curious  fact  attracted  attention,  and  the  subject  was 
taken  up  agaia  Malus  did  not  live  to  explain  the  matter; 
he  found  out  many  remarkable  facts  about  it,  but  it  was 
Voung  and  the  French  philosopher  Fresnel,  who  realty 
worked  out  the  theory  of  the  polarization  of  light 

Polarization  of  Light  explained  by  Young  and 
Fresnel,  1816. — Augustin  Fresnel,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Thomas  Young,  was  bom  at  BrogUe,  in  France,  in 
1788.  He  was  a  delicate  backward  boy,  who  disUked 
books,  but  loved  practical  experiments,  and  he  followed  his 
tastes  by  becoming  an  engineer.  Being  a  Royalist,  how- 
ever, he  was  harshly  treated  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I., 
and  he  retired  to  Normandy  to  devote  himself  to  science. 
He  died  of  consumption  in  1817. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  Young  or  Fresnel 
was  the  first  to  point  out  how  certain  peculiar  vibrations  of 
the  ether  explain  the  polarization  of  light.  But  fortunately 
this  need  not  trouble  us,  for  the  men  themselves  were  no< 
anxious  to  dispute  about  their  claims.  Young's  discoveries 
were  very  coldly  received  in  England,  for  very  few  men  un- 
derstood them  ;  and  unfortunately  Lord  Brougham  wrote 
some  severe  articles  against  them  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' which  made  people  think  they  were  only  foolish 
speculations.  But  in  France  two  men,  Fresnel  and  his 
firiend  M.  Arago,  understood  and  valued  Young's  labouis 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  them,  and  from  that  time  the  three 


men  helped  each  other  in  every  way  without  the  least 
jealousy  as  to  who  should  have  the  credit  of  the  work. 

Fresnel  had  puzzled  out  the  question  of  the  '  Interference 
of  Light '  before  he  heard  that  Young  had  done  so  too  ;  and 
it  happened  that  while  Fresnel  and  Arago  were  one  day 
making  experiments  upon  the  way  in  which  waves  of  light 
interfere  with  each  other,  they  found  that  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  which  come  out  of  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar 
cannot  be  made  to  interfere  with  or  quench  each  other,  as 
may  happen  in  the  case  of  two  ordinary  rays,  (See  p.  315.) 
This  led  Fresnel  to  suspect  that  the  waves  in  the  two  rays 
must  move  in  a  different  manner.  He  wrote  this  to  Dr. 
Young,  and  found  that  he  also  had  the  same  idea  ;  and  this 
led  to  a  number  of  experiments,  by  which  they  proved  at  last 
that  a  natural  ray  of  light  is  not  composed  merely  of  upright 
waves  as  in  A,  Fig.  60,  p.  322,  but  also  of  waves  from  side 
to  side  as  in  b,  and  others  at  every  angle  between  these  two, 
so  that  the  ray  is  really  round  and  not  flat ;  when  light  is 
polarized,  this  complex  vibration  is  destroyed,  and  the 
waves  of  each  ray  move  only  in  one  plane. 

To  understand  this,  take  a  piece  of  string,  and,  fastening 
one  end  to  the  wall,  hold  the  other  end  in  your  hand.  If 
you  now  move  your  hand  up  and  down,  you  will  make 
waves  in  the  string  which  will  point  up  to  the  ceiling  and 
down  to  the  ground,  making  what  are  called  vertical  vibra- 
tions (a,  Fig.  60).  Stop  this  movement,  and  then  move 
your  hand  from  side  to  side ;  the  waves  will  now  point 
from  wall  to  wall  in  horizontal  vibrations  (b.  Fig.  60).  If 
you  then  move  your  hand  so  that  it  points  to  the  ceiling 
to  your  right,  and  the  floor  to  your  left,  you  get  waves 
between  the  two  others,  and  so  you  can  go  on  varying  the 
position  of  the  waves  in  all  directions  j  or,  in  scientific  lan- 
guage, you  cause  the  strmg  to  vUirate  in  different  plana. 
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Now  Voung  and  Fresnel  proved  that  a  natural  ray  o 
light  is  composed  of  all  these  different  waves  moving  at  the 
same  time,  some  up  and  down,  some  from  side  to  side,  and 
some  between  the  two.  But  when  the  light  passes  through 
a  piece  of  Iceland  spar,  there  are  two  and  only  two  ways  in 
which  the  waves  can  move  :  one  up  and  down — and  along 
this  path  one  ray  of  light  goes ;  the  other  from  side  to  side  . 
at  right  angles  to  the  first — and  along  this  the  other  ray  goei  J 
at  a  different  speed,  and  so  they  become  divided.  I 

You  can  imitate  this  by  passing  your  string  through  s  1 
card  with  a  stnught  sht  in  it.     Place  the  card  upright,  as 
at  A,  Fig.  60,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  waves  will  be  up  and 


Diagiani  illuitnHing  ihe  puugc  of  Wavei  of  Lighl  ihiough  ■  crjaiil. 
A.  Wivu  moving  id  a  verticil  plane,     n,  Waves  moving  ui  a  hoiiimUl  plaM. 

down ;  place  it  sideways,  as  at  b,  and  the  waves  will  be  from 
side  to  side.     These  two  positions  of  the  card  imitate  the 
two  paths  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  crystal,  and  they  show  J 
how  the  difference  in  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  divided  rays  k 
caused  by  their  moving  in  a  different  plane. 

We  cannot  follow  this  out  more  completely  in  a  histoi^J 
for  the  polarization  of  light  is  a  very  difficult  subject ;  I 
this  was  the  first  step  made  in  it  Fresnel  aftei 
worked  out  accurately  why,  when  light  is  reflected  at  tfj 
ceruin  angle,  the  vibrations  are  all  made  to  move  in  ontf] 


Id 
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iplane,  and  so  the  light  is  polarized,  as  Mains  had  found  it 
to  be  from  the  surface  of  the  Luxembourg  windows.  He 
:8lso  showed  how  in  some  crystals,  as  in  quartz  crystals,  the 
iiraves  are  made  lo  act  upon  each  other,  so  that,  instead  of 
moving  to  and  fro,  they  wind  round  and  round  like  the  wire 
of  a  corkscrew.  These  and  many  other  experiments,  as,  for 
example,  those  upon  the  beautiful  colours  caused  by  polar- 
ization, were  carried  much  farther  by  the  eminent  French 
chemist,  M.  Biot  (bom  1774,  died  1862),  and  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  (bom  1784,  died  1868),  but  they  are  too  long  and 
idifBcuit  to  be  explained  here.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  the  '  Theory  of  Light '  requires  a  special 
Study,  and  if  you  have  understood  something  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  supposed  ether  waves — how  they  can  interfere 
with  each  other  and  produce  light  or  darkness,  how  they 
.produce  coloured  rings  in  the  soap-bubble,  and  how  their 
vibrations  are  altered  in  passing  through  a  crystal  or  in  re- 
;fiection  at  certain  angles — you  have  learnt  as  much  as  can 
be  easily  grasped  of  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Fresnel. 

Velocity  of  Iiight  in  Air  and  Water— rizoau— 
Poucault.^It  is  necessary,  however,  to  mention  here  one 
■trong  proof  of  the  wave-theory  of  light  although  the  detailed 
experiments  are  too  complicated  to  understand  without  long 
[pianation.  M.  Fizeau  and  M.  Leon  Foucault,  eminent 
French  physicists,  have  invented  two  different  methods  by 
which  the  velocity  of  light  can  be  accurately  measured.  M. 
Fizeau's  depends  upon  the  rotation  ofa  toothed  wheel  behind 
aslit  which  cuts  ofTa  reflected  ray,  or  allows  it  to  pass,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  the  wheel  is  turned.  M.  Foucault'-; 
depends  on  the  rotation  of  a  small  mirror  revolving  round 
ids  in  its  own  plane  like  a  coin  upon  its  edge,  by  means 
of  which  the  spot  of  light  from  a  ray  changes  its  position 
perceptibly  in  the  minute  interval  of  time  occupied  by  the 
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reflection  of  the  ray.  By  means  of  these  methods  it  is 
possible  to  measure  very  accurately  how  long  a  ray  of  light 
takes  in  passing  through  any  medium.  Now,  If  Newton's 
'  Corpuscular  Theory '  had  been  true,  a  ray  ought  to  pass 
more  rapidly  through  water  than  through  air,  but  on  the 
Undulatory  Theory  the  opposite  should  be  the  case.  MM. 
Fizeau  and  Foucalt  have,  however,  found  that  light  will 
iravel  four  miles  in  air  in  the  time  that  it  will  only  travel 
three  miles  in  water,  thus  giving  almost  demonstrative 
proof  that  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  the  true  one. 


Ckiif  Works  rmmll/d. — Youog's  "  Lectures  on  Natural  PhllotopliT'. 
1S4S;  Peacock's  'Life  and  Worlu  of  Young;'  Arago's  ' £lage  of 
Kreanelj'  Hcrscliel's  '  Lectures  on  Fomiliar  Subjects;'  Tjrndiill,  'On 
Light;'  SpoltUwDode's 'Polarir&tion  of  Light ;'  WheweU's '  Inducthe 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 


i   Hiatory  of  Spectmm  Analysis,  1800-1861. — We   row 

I  come  lo  the  history  of  Spectrum  analysis,  or  the  study  of 
'  the  various  coloured  bands  produced  by  different  kinds  of 
light  when  seen  through  a  prism.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  discoveries  of  our  century,  and  though 
its  history  is  difficult,  partly  because  it  belongs  to  our  own 
time  and  is  going  on  even  now,  yet  we  may  learn  something 
about  it  The  first  step  was  made,  as  you  will  remember, 
when  Newton  discovered  that  white  light  is  composed  of 
'  different  coloured  rays,  but  even  he  little  suspected  what 
histories  those  rays  could  be  made  to  tell. 

Disoovary  of  Heat^-rays  by  Sir  William  Heraohel, 
1800. — One  of  the  iirst  facts  which  was  leamt  in  this  cen- 
tury about  the  spectrum  was,  that  the  coloured  band  which 
is  seen  when  a  ray  of  white  light  is  passed  through  a  prism 
does  not  give  us  the  whole  of  the  dispersed  ray ;  for  there 
are  many  invisible  rays  at  both  ends  of  the  coloured  pari 
which  are  very  active,  though  we  cannot  see  them. 

I  It  had  always  been  thought  that  the  hottest  rays  must 
be  those,  such  as  the  yellow  ones,  which  give  the  most  light, 
and  in  the  year  iSoo  Sir  William  Herschel,  wishing  to  try 
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this,  took  a  thermometer  and  passed  it  gradually  from  ( 
end  to  the  other  of  the  coloured  band.     The  result  was    I 
curious.     He  began  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (Plate  J 
I.  No.  1,  p.  330),  and,  as  he  expected,  the  thermometer  rose  J 
higher  and  higher  as  he  approached  the  yellow  part ;  but  1 
to  his  surprise  it  did  not  stop  here.     When  he  passed  on 
through  the  yellow  into  the  red,  the  heat  still  increased, 
and  even  became  more  intense  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
coloured  band  altogether  into  the  darkness  beyond.     B>' 
this  experiment  he  found  that  the  heat-rays  extend  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  red  colour,  and  that  they  are  strongest 
in  that  part  where  no  light  is  to  be  seea 

Diaoovery  of  Chemical  Bays  by  Hitter.  1801. — 
Soon  after  Sir  William  Herschel  had  discovered  the  dark 
heat-rays,  a  still  more  remarkable  fact  was  brought  to  Ught 
about  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  Danish  chemist 
Scheele,  whom  you  will  remember  as  one  of  the  discoverers 
of  oxygen  (see  p.  230),  had  once  remarked  that  nitrate  of 
silver  will  turn  black  if  the  violet  ra>'S  of  a  spectrum  are 
thrown  upon  it.  In  1801  Professor  Ritter,  of  Jena,  was 
repeating  this  experiment,  and  he  found  that  the  black 
patches  appeared  slightly  on  those  parts  of  the  paper  where 
the  violet  rays  fell,  hut  very  strongly  indeed  beyond  those 
rays  where  the  spectrum  was  quite  dark.  So  that  at  this 
end  also  there  are  invisible  rays,  and  these  have  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  decomposing  or  breaking  up  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  some  other  substances,  so  as  to  leave  distinct 
marks  upon  anything  touched  by  them. 

Fbotography. — Vou  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  the 
secret  of  Photography,  In  1802,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  suggested  that  pictures  might  be 
taken  in  this  way  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  acting  upon  chloride 
of  silver,  and  they  even  succeeded  in  making  some.     But 


tiiey  could  not  prevent  them  froni  fading  away  again,  and 
it  was  not  until  1839  that  a  Frenchman  named  Daguerre 
learnt  how  to  fix  the  pictures  so  that  they  would  remain,  and 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot  afterwards  improved  the  process. 

Photography  is  now  chiefly  worked  with  dry  plates,  but 
Ihe  old  wet  process  will  best  illustrate  how  the  rays  of  light 
produce  a  picture.  In  this  process  the  glass  plate  which 
Is  to  receive  the  picture  has  heen  first  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  collodion  (that  is  gun  cotton  dissolved  in  ether 
Rnd  alcohol)  and  then  hathed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ulver. 

When  you  stand  in  front  of  it  and  it  is  uncovered,  a 
luminous  image  of  your  face  or  body,  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  lens  of  the  camera,  falls  upon  the 
plate,  and  the  chemical  rays  (which  are  chiefly  those  beyond 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrumj  decompose  Ihe  nitrate  of 
silver.  You  can  see  nothing  when  the  plate  is  taken  out  of 
Ihe  box  in  which  it  was  placed,  but  by  pouring  some  more 
chemicals  called  protosulphate  of  iron  and  pyrogalhc  acid 
upon  it,  the  parts  which  the  light  has  touched  all  start  out 
in  different  shades,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  chemical 
i  of  light  have  fallen  upon  them  strongly  or  feebly.  The 
picture  will  be  exactly  the  opposite  to  your  real  appearance, 
because  where  most  light  has  fallen,  there  the  chemicals 
trill  be  most  decomposed  and  will  leave  the  blackest  tints. 

Another  fluid  called  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  next 
poured  upon  the  plate  to  dissolve  away  any  nitrate  of  silver 
which  remains,  so  that  when  the  sun  next  falls  upon  it  it 
may  not  blacken  the  rest  of  the  plate  and  destroy  the  picture. 
Then  the  glass  plate  is  again  placed  in  the  sun  with  paper 
under  it  which  has  been  sensitized,  that  is  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  silver;  and  now  the  shades 
aie  reversed.    Under  the  dark  parts  of  the  plate  the  sun  will 
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act  feebly  on  ihe  paper,  and  produce  lighl  patches,  ' 
through  the  hght  parts  it  will  act  strongly  and  produce  I 
shadows.  And  in  this  way  the  lights  and  shades  o 
image  wil!  appear  in  their  right  places  on  the  paper.  The 
printed  sensitized  paper  is  now  bathed  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  dissolves  off  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver, 
leaving  the  photograph  permanently  printed  in  reduced  or 
metallic  silver.  All  this  work  is  done  by  those  chemical 
rays  which  axe  chiefly  at  and  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  this  explains  why  bright  red  and  yellow  objects 
come  out  dark  in  a  photograph,  because  these  colours  con- 
tain so  few  of  those  particular  chemical  rays,  while  the 
darkest  blue  and  violet  come  out  nearly  white,  because  they 
act  strongly  upon  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  chemical  rays  of  the 
spectrum  acted  almost  entirely  at  the  violet  end,  but  Captain 
Abney  has  discovered  that  by  using  a  peculiar  film  of  silver 
bromide,  he  can  produce  photographic  impressions  by  rays 
far  into  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  showing  that  the  chemical 
action  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  peculiar  rays  as  upon 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  molecules  of  certain  substances  to 
the  different  rates  of  vibration  in  the  various  pans  of  the 
spectrum. 

Wolloston  first  observes  the  Dark  Lines  in  the 
Spectrum,  1802. — In  the  same  year  that  Ritter  discovered 
the  chemical  rays  at  the  dark  end  of  the  spectrum  which 
have  given  us  the  whole  art  of  photography,  Dr.  Wollaston, 
oneofour  most  celebrated  chemists  (bom  1766,  died  iSaS), 
first  saw  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  which  have  enabled 
us  to  discover  the  actual  materials  which  exist  in  the  sun 
and  stars.  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  made  many  good  experiments 
on  light,  was  one  day  examining  ordinary  daylight  through 
a  prism,  and  instead  of  letting  in  the  light  by  a  round  bole 
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r  large  slit  in  the  shutter  as  Newton  had  done,  he  made 
only  a  very  thin  slit,  so  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
were  prevented  from  overlapping  each  other,  as  they  had 
done  in  Newton's  experiment.  The  result  was  that  seven 
dark  upright  lines  or  spaces  appeared  in  the  band  of  colour, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  no  light  fell  on  those  parts, 
Wollaston  did  nothing  mote  than  point  out  the  existence  of 
these  lines;  but  in  1814  Fraunhofer,  a  German  optician, 
who  had  heard  nothing  of  WoUaston's  experiment,  discovered 
them  over  again  independently,  and  leamt  more  about  them. 
Fraunhofer,  1787-1828. — Joseph  Fraunhofer,  the  son 
of  a  glazier,  was  bom  in  1787,  at  Straubing,  in  Bavaria. 
Being  left  an  orphan  when  quite  young,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  glass  manufacturer,  who  kept  him  hard  at  work  all  day. 
But  he  longed  so  much  for  knowledge  that  he  borrowed 
some  old  books  and  spent  his  rights  in  learning.  In  the 
year  1801  the  house  in  which  he  lived  fell  down  one  night 
and  killed  all  the  people  in  it  except  young  Fraunhofer, 
and  his  cries  being  heard  by  the  people  outside,  they  set  to 
work  to  try  and  release  him.  It  happened  that  Maximilian 
Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  came  to  see  the  accident,  and 
he  encouraged  the  workmen  so  much,  that  in  four  hours  the 
young  man  was  dug  out,  wounded,  but  ahve.  The  Elector 
was  so  much  interested  in  this  narrow  escape,  that  he  gave 
Fraunhofer  eighteen  ducats,  and  the  lad  used  the  money  to 
buy  himself  off  from  his  apprenticeship  in  order  to  have  some 
free  time  for  study, '  After  this  he  lived  by  polishing  lenses, 
and  he  worked  so  well  that  he  soon  became  the  master  of 
a  business,  and  was  able  to  si)end  his  spare  time  in  the  study 
of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  which  he  loved  passionately. 

I  Finally  he  became  manager  of  the  physical  laboratory  of  an 
academy  in  the  town  of  Benedictbaiern,  near  Munich. 
Fraunhofer's  Discoveries  about  the  Spectrum,  1814. 


— From  having  been  constantly  at  work  as  an  optician, 
Fraunhofer  had  been  led  to  study  the  subject  of  light,  and 
among  oilier  experiments  he  repeated  those  of  Newton  ;  and 
it  happened  that  he  too  used  a  narrow  sht,  as  Wollaston 
had  done.  Thus  he  also  noticed  the  black  lines  which 
divided  the  colours,  and  by  making  his  slit  very  narrow  and 
using  prisms  of  very  pure  glass  he  discovered  in  a  ray  of 
sunlight  no  less  than  576  of  these  black  lines.  Plate  L, 
No.  3,  gives  a  few  of  the  principal  of  these,  to  which  he  put 
letters,  and  which  have  ever  since  been  called '  Fraunhofer's 
lines.'  As  none  of  these  lines  appear  when  the  light  of  3 
candle  or  lamp  is  passed  through  a  prism,  Fraunhofer  con- 
cluded that  sunlight  must  be  defective,  and  some  of  iB 
coloured  rays  must  be  missing.  For,  as  numberless  waves 
of  coloured  light  are  passing  through  the  slit  and  the  prism 
spreads  them  out  so  that  each  set  of  waves  makes  an 
upright  image  of  the  slit  on  the  spectrum,  if  any  waves  were 
missing  there  would  be  a  dark  image  of  the  slit  instead  of 
a  coloured  one. 

By  far  the  best  way  of  understanding  this  is  to  see  it  f 
yourself     Sir  John  Herschel  says  that  a  little  inexpensive 
instrument  may  be  easily  made  with  a  hollow  tube  of  en 
blackened  inside,  a  prism  fixed  in  it,  and  a  metal  plate 
a  narrow  slit  fastened  across  the  end  of  the  tube.     I  hav^ 
not  been  able  to  find  so  simple  an  instrument  as  this ; 
cheapest  sold  by  Mr.  Browning,  the  well-known  spectrosc 
maker,  in  the  Strand,  costs  twenty-two  shillings,  and  ' 
this  you  may  see  the  black  lines  clearly  when  you  tuml 
to  the  sun.     But  if  this  is  not  to  be  had,  you  may  g 
some  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  dark  lines  by  the  followj 
illustration.     Colour  a  strip  of  paper  exactly  like  the  c 
tinuous  spectrum.  No.  r,  Plate  I.,  and  then  cut  it  across  ii 
very  narrmv  strips  and  place  them  in  order  side  by  side  Q 
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a  dark  ground ;  each  strip  will  represent  an  image  of  the 
slit,  and  the  whole  will  be  a  continuous  spectrum  as  before. 
But  DOW  suppose  one  set  of  waves  to  be  wanting;  take  out 
one  of  your  strips  and  you  will  have  a  dark  space.  This 
represents  one  of  the  black  lines  in  the  spectrum  where  a 
dark  image  of  the  slit  is  thrown,  and  if  you  take  out  those 
which  correspond  to  the  lines  in  the  sun  spectrum  Ko.  2, 
you  will  have  an  illustration  of  '  Fraunhofer's  lines.' 

Fraunhofer  measured  these  black  lines  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  he  found  that  in  every  ray  of  sunlight  they  came 
exactly  in  the  same  piaccs.  Then  he  tried  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  Venus ;  still  the  black  lines  were  the  same,  for 
these  planets,  as  you  know,  only  shine  by  the  light  of  the 
But,  when  he  turned  his  telescope  to  the  stars  and 
caught  their  light,  he  found  a  difference.  There  were  dark 
lines  in  the  star- spectrum,  but  they  were  not  all  in  the  same 
'place  as  those  in  the  sun-spectrum,  as  you  will  see  if  you 
.compare  No.  2,  Plate  I.,  with  the  star-spectrum.  No.  5,  in 
,irhich  the  lines  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  solar 
ipectnim  are  entirely  wanting. 

Fraunhofer,  therefore,  argued  in  this  way  :  If  the  black 
spaces  were  caused  by  some  of  the  waves  being  stopped  in 
coming  through  our  own  atmosphere,  they  would  be  the  same 
in  any  spectrum  wherever  the  light  came  from.  But  as 
these  dark  spaces  are  different  in  the  starlight  from  what 
they  are  in  the  sunlight,  there  must  be  some  real  difference 
between  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  light  of  the  stars  before 
it  comes  to  us.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis. 

Experimonts  on  the  Spectra  of  difi^rent  Flames, 
1822. — For  more  than  forty-five  years  these  black  lines  re- 
mained a  complete  puzzle  to  all  who  studied  the  spectrum, 
but  in  the  meantime  Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
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Sir  David  Brewster,  and  others,  had  made  many  valuable 
experiments  upon  the  colours  produced  by  different  burning 
lights.  You  know  already  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
coloured  flames  by  burning  certain  substances.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  put  common  salt  in  a  spirit -flame,  it  will  bum 
with  a  yellow  colour,  while  a  substance  called  nitrate  of 
strontium  will  give  a  brilliant  red  flame,  and  is  used  in  making 
red  fire  for  the  theatres.  Many  other  metals  and  earth^V 
however,  tinge  the  flame  so  slightly  that  you  cannot  see  thC'^ 
colour,  and  it  is  only  by  passing  the  light  through  a  slit  and 
examining  it  by  means  of  a  prism  that  you  can  delect  iL 

Light  from  flames  and  from  white-hot  soHds  and  liquids 
when  passed  through  a  prism  produces  a  continuous  spefr  J 
trum,  that  is,  a  coloured  band  unbroken  by  any  dark  lines 
A  lighted  gas  jet,  a  white-hot  poker,  or  a  flow  of  whiteJMt'^ 
molten  iron,  will  all  give  the  continuous  spectrum  Na  i, 
Plate  I.  But  gases  or  vapours,  when  heated  so  as  to  be- 
come luminous  without  burning,  do  not  give  a  continuons 
band  of  colour,  they  only  produce  a  few  bright  lines,  such 
as  those  in  Nos.  3  and  4.  You  can  see  this  by  putting  a 
pinch  of  salt  into  a  candle-flame,  and  examining  it  through 
Browning's  little  spectroscope.  The  sodium  in  the  sail 
will  be  reduced  to  a  luminous  vapour  in  the  flame,  and  will 
give  the  bright  line  in  No.  3  in  the  table  of  spectra,  standing 
out  from  tlie  continuous  spectrum  given  by  the  candle-flame. 

Now  there  is  a  remarkable  pecuharity  about  these  bright 
lines  formed  by  gases  or  vapours,  namely,  that  they  art 
different  for  (hn  gas  or  vapour  of  every  different  subitaiut 
Thus,  if  you  bum  any  substance  containing  sodium,  a  bright 
yellow  stripe  will  appear  as  in  No.  3  ;  while  hydrogen  will 
give  one  red,  one  blue,  and  one  violet  stripe,  as  in  Na  4 
This  test  is  so  true  and  dehcate  that  the  hundred  1 
eighty-millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  sodium  will  j 
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3W  line  ;  nor  does  it  matter  if  many  incandescent  gases 
are  mingled  together,  for  Hie  vapour  of  eath  one  wiil  give  Us 
own  lines  without  interfering  •with  the  others. 

It  was  Sir  John  Herschel  in  iSaz  who  first  suggested  that 
by  reducing  substances  to  incandescent  gases  in  a  flame,  and 
marking  the  bright  lines  which  they  produced,  it  would  be 
possible  to  detect  the  most  minute  quantities  of  any  metal 
or  earth  which  they  contained,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  carried 
out  this  suggestion  in  1834.  By  this  means  in  the  course 
of  time,  spectroscopists,  or  men  who  made  the  spectrum  their 
study,  were  able  to  map  out  accurately  the  coloured  lines  of 
every  known  substance ;  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful, 
new  metals  were  actually  discovered  by  the  new  bright  lines 
they  threw  on  the  spectrum.  The  first  two  of  these  new 
metals,  called  Cssium  and  Rubidium,  were  discovered  by 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  in  i860  ;  the  third,  called  Thallium, 
which  throws  a  beautiful  green  line,  was  found  by  Mr. 
Crookes  in  1861  ;  the  fourth,  called  Indium,  which  gives 
two  indigo- coloured  lines,  was  first  seen  by  Richter  and  Reich 
in  1864;  and  a  fifth,  called  Gallium,  was  discovered  by  M. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  in  1875.  Thus  spectrum  analysis 
gives  us  an  entirely  new  and  sure  way  of  analysing  or  dis- 
covering the  different  elements  in  any  substance. 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoflf  explain  the  Dark  Lines  in 
tlie  Sun  Bpeotnim,  1861. — But  for  a  long  time  no  one 
cotild  solve  the  question  of  the  black  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum. Sir  David  Brewster  came  very  near  to  it  once,  but 
just  failed  to  hit  upon  the  truth.'     At  last,  in   1861,  only 

1  Sir  William  Thomson  states  in  his  address  to  Ihe  British  Associa- 
tian  in  1871,  thai  Professor  Stokes  gave  the  true  expl.-iaation  of  these 
lines  in  his  lectures  at  Cambridge  in  1S51,  attliough  he  did  not  publish 
uiythitig  about  it,  and  his  idea  was  not  generally  known.  Balfour 
Slewart  had  also  shown  in  1858  tliat  a  body  absorbs  the  same  kind  and 
amoutit  of  light  and  heat  raj's  which  il  radiates  when  healed. 


I 
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fourteen  years  ago,  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  two  celebiatei 
professors  of  chemistry  and  physics  at  Heidelberg,  discovered 
the  secret. 

These  two  men  had  been  making  a  long  set  of  careful 
experiments  upon  all  the  different  substances  of  our  globe, 
burning  them  and  examining  their  vapours  one  by  one, 
and  marking  the  bright  lines  of  each  upon  the  spectrum. 
In  doing  this  they  did  not  use  one  prism  only  as  Fraun- 
hofer  had  done,  but  four  (see  Fig  6i),  so  arranged  that 
the  light  coming  in  through  a  slit  at  the  beginning  of  tl 
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tube  A,  was  spread  out  more  and  more  through  each  j 
as  it  passed,  and  fell  in  a  spectrum  on  the  object  glass,  c,  of 
the  telescope  b,  through  which  they  examined  it.  They 
soon  found  that  in  order  to  mark  the  exact  position  of  the 
bright  lines  of  each  gas  upon  the  spectrum,  they  wanted  some 
fixed  measure,  and  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  black  lines 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  never  change,  would  make  a 
good  scale  with  which  to  compare  all  the  others. 
arranged  their  spectroscope  in  such  a  manner  that  i 
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'  of  the  slit  was  lighted  by  the  sun  and  the  other  half  by  a 
luminous  gas.  In  this  way  No.  2,  Plate  I,,  would  appear 
above,  and  No.  3,  for  example,  immediately  below  it. 

While  doing  this  they  could  not  help  remarking  that  the 
bright  yellow  line  of  the  sodium  spectrum.  No.  3,  was  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  the  black  line,  d,  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum ;'  and  KirchhofF  found  that  when  he  passed  a  faint  ray 
of  sunlight  through  luminous  sodium  vapour  (so  as  to  make 
the  two  spectra,  3  and  3,  cover  each  other),  the  yellow  line 
exactly  filled  the  black  line  with  its  light.  He  now  wished 
to  see  how  bright  he  could  make  the  solar  spectrum  without 
overpowering  the  light  of  the  sodium,  so  he  let  the  full  sun- 
shine pass  through  the  sodium  flame.  To  his  great  aston- 
ishment he  saw  the  black  line  at  D  start  out  more  strongly 
than  ever.  The  sodium  light  while  being  overpowered  itself 
had  absorbed  some  of  the  yellow  light  of  the  sun  I 
L  This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  the  black  line  D  must 
■  be  caused  by  the  white  light  from  the  sun  passing  through 
r  sodium  vapour  before  it  reaches  us.  There  was  a  very  simple 
way  of  proving  whether  this  were  so,  for  burning  solids,  you 
remember,  give  a  continuous  spectrum  (i,  Plate  I.);  there- 
fore, if  he  could  produce  a  dark  line  by  passing  the  light  of 
a  burning  solid  through  glowing  sodium  vapour,  he  would 
imitate  one  of  the  defects  in  sunlight.  So  he  burned  a  lime- 
light, and  when  he  had  the  continuous  coloured  band  in  his 
spectroscope,  he  burned  a  flame  coloured  by  sodium  between 
the  lime-light  and  the  prism.  The  experiment  was  quite 
successful ;  the  dark  space,  d,  started  out  upon  the  spectrum. 
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and  thus  he  proved  beyond  doubt  that  incandescent  or  glow-  ^H 

ing  sodium  vapour  absorbs  out  of  white  light  exactly  those  same  ^| 

rays  which  it  gives  out  itself  when  glowing.  ^| 

^^L      '  This  line  is  really  fornicd  of  mtxij  lines  wliich  cao  be  tetat  10  a  ^H 

^^Kpowerfal  Bpedroscopc,  but  it  appeais  nngte  in  a  imall  inttrument.  ^H 
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He  repeated  the  experiment  with  other  burning  metals, 
such  as  potassium  and  strontium,  and  always  with  the  same 
result.  Each  incandescent  gas  absorbed  out  oj  white  light 
exactly  these  rays  which  it  gave  out  itself  whtn  glowing. 

The  black  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  were  now  explained, 
for  each  one  of  them  must  imply  that  some  particular  ray  of 
sunlight  has  been  absorbed  by  a  gas  between  the  sun  and 
us,  and  it  must  have  been  absorbed  near  the  sun,  as  Fraim- 
hofer  had  pointed  out,  because  the  lines  are  different  in 
light  which  comes  from  the  stars,  showing  that  in  that  case 
it  has  passed  through  other  kinds  of  gases.  Therefore 
Kirchhoff  concluded  that  round  the  solid  or  liquid  body  of 
the  sun,  which  gives  out  white  light,  and  would  of  itself  pn>- 
duce  a  continuous  spectrum,  there  must  be  an  atmospbot 
of  gases  of  different  kinds,  which  absorb  or  destroy  pardcalar 
rays  of  light,  and  prevent  them  reaching  us. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  tell  from  the 
lines  in  the  spectrum  what  gases  and  ^■apours  there  are  in 
this  solar  atmosphere.  For  example,  there  must  be  sodium 
which  cuts  off  the  rays  which  ought  to  come  to  d,  and  there 
must  be  also  iron,  magnesium,  calcium,  chromium,  potas- 
sium, rubidium,  nickel,  barium,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  strontium. 
cadmium,  cobalt,  uranium,  cerium,  vanadium,  paUadium. 
aluminium,  titanium,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  for  the  brigbi 
lines  of  al!  these  metals  are  wanting  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
showing  that  the  white  light  from  the  body  of  the  son 
must  have  passed  through  their  gases.'  Sir  W,  Herschel 
had  supposed  the  sun  to  be  a  dark  body  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  atmosphere.  But  we  see  that  spectrum  analyss 
shows  just  the  opposite  to  be  true.     The  body  of  the  sun 


On  the  joih  of  July  1S77  Prof.  Henry  Dnper  of  New  Voit 
■A  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  ttw  son,  but  some  donl>t  ttiO 
this  point. 
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an  intensely  heated  body  giving  out  light,  and  if 
it  is  composed  of  gas  it  must  be  so  dense  as  to  act  as  a 
liquid  and  give  a  continuous  spectrum.  This  body  is  called 
the  photosphere,  or  light-giving  sphere ;  and  around  it  lies  the 
solar  atmosphere  in  which  the  gases  above  mentioned  have 
been  discovered.  This  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  be  from 
500  to  1000  miles  high,  and  it  has  still  another  envelope 
outside  it  In  1842  a  white  light  or  corona  was  seen  round 
the  sun  when  it  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the  moon,  and  red 
flames  were  observed  shooting  up  into  it.  We  do  not 
even  now  know  clearly  what  this  corona  is,  but  the  red 
flames  or  '  prominences,'  as  they  are  called,  were  studied 
during  the  eclipse  of  1S68  by  Professor  Janssen  in  India, 
and  Mr.  Lockyer  in  England,  and  they  both  saw  two  vivid 
hydrogen  lines  (see  No.  4  Plate  II.),  together  with  a  third 
line  not  yet  well  understood     The  red  prominences  then 

made  up  chiefly  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  Janssen  and 
Lockyer  proved  that  they  are  jets  from  an  envelope  of  this 

which  may  be  observed  everywhere  round  the  sun's 
atmosphere  to  a  height  of  5000  miles.  To  this  envelope 
Mr.  Lockyer  has  given  the  name  of  chromosphere,  which 
has  been  generally  adopted 

It  is  only  the  bright  light  from  the  body  of  the  sun 
which  prevents  our  seeing  this  hydrogen  envelope  at  all 
dmes,  and  Janssen  succeeded  in  an  ingenious  way  in 
making  the  hydrogen  visible  even  in  broad  sunlight 
He  passed  the  light  through  many  prisms  at  such  angles 
that  it  was  spread  out  till  it  became  very  faint  indeed, 
and  then  it  no  longer  hid  I  he  hydrogen  lines,  and 
they  could  be  clearly  seen  The  'red  prominences'  or 
eruptions  from  the  chromosphere  vary  very  much  both 
in  their  height  and  the  time  they  remain.  Some  shoot 
op   15,000  or  20,000  miles  in  a   minute  and  fall  back 
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like  jets  of  water ;  others  remain  for  some  days,  and  R 
tells  us  that  they  reach  a  height  of  80,000  miles  or  morb.-^ 
Thus  we  have  evidence  in  the  sun  of  a  photosphere,  or  lum!-  j 
nous  body,  in  the  centre,  an  atmosphere  of  cooler  gases  roumt  J 
it  which  absorhs  part  of  its  light  and  causes  the  dark  line*  I 
in  the  spectrum,  and  a  e/irsnwsphere  or  coloured  sphere  o(  J 
hydrogen  gas  which  throws  out  jets  of  enormous  height  ii 
a  corona,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  undo^a 
stood.   The  spots  on  the  sun  which  Galileo  noticed  have  aba  I 
lately  been  much  studied,  especially  by  De  la  Rue,  Balfbm  " 
Stewart,  and  Loewy  ;  they  appear  to  be  hollows'  which  opoi 
from  time  to  lime  in  different  places  in  the  body  or  photo- 
sphere  of  the  sun.     We  cannot  discuss  them  here,  but  spec- 
trum analysis  has  helped  to  prove  that  they  are  depres^ons. 

The  solar  spectrum  has  now  been  mapped  out  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  and  the  name  of  Professor  Angstrom, 
of  Sweden,  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
able  workers  in  this  path. 

Dr.  HugginB  and  Sr.  Miller  examine  the  Stars  by 
Speotrum  Analysis,  1603. —  Only  a  few  months  after 
Kirchhoff  had  proved  that  the  black  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum reveal  to  us  what  elements  exist  as  gases  around  the 
sun,  two  English  chemists.  Dr.  Miller,  who  died  a  few  yean 
ago,  and  Dr.  Huggins,  who  is  still  living,  began  to  try  the 
same  experiments  with  the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

Their  instruments  were  now  much  more  perfect  than 
those  which  Fraunhofer  had  used,  and  they  were  able  to  see 
the  effects  of  our  own  atmosphere  upon  sunlight  When 
the  sun  is  setting  and  its  light  has  to  pass  through  a  long 
layer  of  air  before  it  reaches  us,  faint  lines  appear  on  the 
spectrum,  because  some  light  is  absorbed  by  the  watciy 
vapours  in  our  atmosphere.  Now,  when  Miller  and  Huggins 
examined  the  light  which  comes  from  Jupiter,  they  found 
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s  or  foor  lines  like  those  caused  by  our  atmosphere, 
showing  that  Jupiter  must  have  an  atmosphere  partly,  but 
not  entirely  like  ours.  Mars  and  Saium  also  both  showed 
these  atmospheric  lines,  and  so  did  Saturn's  rings,  proving 
that  a  similar  atmosphere  must  spread  over  them  also.  But 
our  moon  gave  none  of  them,  and  this  agrees  with  other 
evidence  in  showing  that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere. 
They  next  passed  on  to  examine  the  light  of  the  stars, 
I  this  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  because  the  stars 
I  far  off  that  their  light  is  very  faint  and  difficult  to 
catch.  Nevertheless  they  proved  that  round  one  star,  called 
Aldebaran  {No.  5,  Plate  I.),  there  must  be  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  tellurium, 
antimony,  bismuth,  and  mercury,  and  you  will  notice  that 
the  last  four  of  these  are  not  found  in  the  sua  In  the 
light  of  the  star  Betelgeux  in  the  constellation  Orion,  and 
in  another  star,  called  /3  Pegasi,  no  hydrogen  is  found,  but 
it  is  found  in  all  the  other  stars  that  have  been  examined, 
together  with  many  other  substances.  In  some  of  the  stars 
there  are  besides  lines  which  must  be  produced  by  the 
vapours  of  substances  different  from  any  yet  known  upon 
our  earth. 

Dr.  HngglnB  proTOB  that  some  I7ebiil»  are  Gaseous, 
1864. — And  now  we  come  to  a  very  interesting  experiment. 
You  will  remember  that  astronomers  doubted  Sir  \V.  Her- 
sche)  when  he  suggested  (p.  285)  that  some  of  the  nebulai 
are  not  made  of  tiny  stars,  but  of  gas  which  is  forming  into 
stars.  In  1864  Dn  Hiiggins began  to  examine  these  nebulEe 
with  the  spectroscope,  and  he  found  that  they  did  not  give 
a  band  of  colour  with  dark  lines  upon  it  as  the  stars  do, 
but  a  few  faint  ailoured  lines  on  a  dark  ground,  such  as  we 

Eaie  produced  by  glowing  gases  and  vapours.     If  you 
are  the  spectrum  of  sodium  (No.  3),  or  of  hydrogen 
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{No.  4),  with  the  nebula  speclnim  (No.  6),  you  will  see  I 
once  that  the  nebula  spectrum  is  that  of  a  luminous  gas, 
and  so  the  truth  of  Sir  W.  Herschel's  idea  was  proved,  and 
there  can  be  now  no  doubt  that  the  light  of  some  of  the 
nebulse  comes  from  gaseous  matter;  chiefly,  so  fat  as  we 
can  learn,  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

Mr.  Alexander  Herschel  examineB  the  Spectxam 
of  Falling  Stars. — I  have  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  ex- 
amine the  spectrum  of  the  stars  and  nebute,  but  something 
which  to  an  ordinaiy  observer  seems  still  more  wonderful  has 
been  lately  done.  Mr.  Alexander  Herschel  and  others  have 
actually  caught  the  light  of  falling  stars  in  the  spearoscope, 
and  in  this  way  have  discovered  that  some  of  them  give  a 
continuous  spectrum,  showing  that  they  are  Incandescent 
solid  bodies,  while  others  give  a  gas  spectrum,  on  which  are 
the  bright  lines  of  potassium,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and 
sodium. 

Such  wonderful  facts  as  these  about  far-distant  suns  and 
sun-matter,  we  have  learnt,  and  are  still  learning  by  means 
of  spectrum  analysis.  The  whole  study  was  only  begun 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  in  the  works  of  living  men  that 
you  must  look  for  the  details  of  its  history.  But  though 
many  eminent  names  are  connected  with  it,  those  of  Fraun- 
hofer  and  KirchhofT  should  always  be  remembered  as  the 
chief  founders  of  the  science. 

Chi^  Wbrki  censulled. — Roscoc'a  'Spectnun  Analj^;'  '  Edin- 
bui^h  Review,'  vol.  ciri.  ;  '  Philosophical  Magaiiae,'  i860 ;  Procior, 
"The  Sun;*Tyndiil!'s  -Lectures  on  Light;'  '  Hilf-bourawith  Modem 
Scientist;'  KirchhofTi  -Resenrchcs  on  (he  Solar  Speclnim,'  186J  j 
'Encyclopaedia  Britsnnicn,'  arl.  'Optics;'  Ginot's  'Phyria;'  Viol- 
iMlon,  'On  Dispenioa'^'  PhiL  Traiu,'  1802 ;  Lockyer,  ■  Hie  ^e» 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SCIENCE  Oy  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTUBV  (CONTINUED). 

i  Early  Theories  about  Heat — Coant  RomTord's  Eiperiments — Davy's 
Eiperiments — MayEr— Dr.  Jonle  00  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heal 
— IndestridibiLly  of  Force,  aail  Conservation  of  Energy — Diwipa- 
tion  of  Energy. 

Early  Theoriea  about  Heat, — From  Light  we  will  now 
pass  on  to  Heat,  and  in  this  chapter  I  hope  to  show  jou  how 
the  philosophers  of  this  century  have  discovered  what  heat 
it.     The  subject  in  itself  is  so  vast  that  a  mere  sketch  of  all 

men  who  have  worked  at  it  and  their  chief  experiments 
would  fill  a  volume  of  this  size,  and  you  must  dearly  under- 
stand that  we  can  only  select  those  examples  which  will  best 
enable  you  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  heat,  and  how  it 
has  been  determined. 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  what  heat  is,  or  why  the 
mercury  in  a  thermometer  rises  when  it  is  put  into  hot 
water  ?  The  old  philosophers  considered  heat  to  be  a  fluid, 
which  passed  out  of  substances  when  they  were  too  full  of 
it,  and  which,  entering  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer, 
swelled  it  out  and  made  it  rise.  This  was  the  general  idea 
about  heat  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
Lord  Bacon,  more  than  two  hundred  years  before,  had 
that  it  was  not  a  fluid  but  a  movement,  and  the 
.[diilosopher  Locke,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Laplace 

7  So',  gave  the  same  explanatioa 
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Still  most  scientific  men  looked  upon  heat  as 
which  they  called  caloric,  until,  in  the  yeai  1798,  Com 
Rumford  first  showed  by  experiment  that  it  is  probably  ■ 
kind  of  motion.     In  following  strict  chronological  order,  ttusS 
discovery  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  ■ 
eighteenth    century,   but    it    belongs  so  intimately  to   die:! 
modem  theory-  that  it  comes  more  naturally  in  this  place. 

Count  Bumford  show  that  Heat  c&a  be  prodat 
by  Friction,  1798. — Benjamin  Thompson,  afterwards  Com 
Rumford,  was  bom  in  America  in  1753.  He  spent  his 
early  life  fighting  in  the  English  army  against  the  Americans, 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  afterwards  settled  at 
Munich,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  Elector  of  Bavanx 
In  1798  he  came  over  to  England,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  our  Royal  Institution,  and  finally  he  died  in 
Paris  in  1844. 

Rumford's  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  heat  began  in 
rather  a  curious  way.  He  was  very  anxious  to  make  the 
poorer  people  in  Bavaria  happier  and  more  prosperous,  and 
to  accomplish  this  he  persuaded  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in 
1790,  to  forbid  any  one  to  beg  in  the  streets.  Those  who 
could  not  find  work  for  themselves  were  taken  up  and  kept 
in  a  kind  of  workhouse,  where  they  were  given  good  food 
and  clothing,  hut  were  forced  to  work  to  pay  for  their  own 
support.  When  this  law  was  first  passed,  there  were  no 
less  than  3500  beggars  to  be  provided  for,  and  Rumford  was 
obliged  to  calculate  very  closely  how  he  could  find  food  and 
clothing,  heat  and  light,  for  the  least  money.  Accordingly 
he  studied  how  fireplaces  could  best  be  built  to  prevent 
coal  being  wasted,  and  invented  a  lamp  which  gave  > 
brilliant  light,  without  burning  so  much  oil  as  other  lamps 
did.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  complete  set  fl 
experiments  on  different  clothing  materials,  in  order  to  ■ 
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which  kept  in  the  most  heat  It  was  in  this  way,  and  espe- 
cially in  using  steam  for  warming  and  cooking,  that  he  first 
began  to  study  the  properties  of  heat,  and  he  became  much 

L  JDteresied  in  the  different  ways  in  which  it  may  be  produced. 
It  happened  one  day,  when  he  was  boring  a  cannon  in 

^one  of  the  military  workshops  of  Munich,  that  he  noticed 
with  surprise  the  great  heat  produced  by  the  grinding  of  the 
borer  against  the  gun.  You  can  easily  make  a  similar  ex- 
periment by  boring  a  hole  quickly  with  a  gimlet  in  a  piece 
of  hard  wood,  and  on  withdrawing  the  gimlet  you  will  find 
that  it  is  hot  enough  to  bum  your  hand.  Rumford  examined 
carefully  the  gun  and  the  chips  which  fell  from  it,  and  found 
that  they  were  both  hotter  than  boiling  water. 

This  led  him  to  consider  how  it  could  possibly  happen, 
if  heat  were  a  fluid,  that  the  mere  rubbing  of  two  metals  to- 

f  gether  should  produce  it ;  and  he  tried  many  experiments  to 

piind  out  whether  the  gun,  the  chips,  or  the  borer  had  lost 
inything  in  consequence  of  having  given  oiit  heat.  But  he 
could  not  discover  that  they  were  changed  in  any  way;  and 
moreover,  he  found  that  by  going  on  boring  he  could  make 
them  give  out  heat  as  long  as  he  liked,  whereas  if  he  had 
been  drawing  a  fluid  out  of  the  metals  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  ought  to  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later.  Then  he 
considered  whether  the  heat  could  come  out  of  the  air,  and 
to  avoid  this  he  repealed  the  experiment  under  water,  but 
still  the  metals  grew  hot,  and  even  made  the  water  warm,  so 
it  was  clear  ibey  had  not  drawn  any  heat  from  that  fluid. 

He  now  began  to  suspect  that  Bacon  and  Locke  might 
be  right,  and  that  the  rubbing  together  of  the  two  metals 
might  set  their  particles  vibrating  in  some  peculiar  way  so  as 

I  to  cause  what  we  call  heat.  If  this  were  so,  then  by  great 
Miction  he  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  any  amount  of  heat, 
and  to  prove  this  he  tried  the  following  experiment. 
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He  took  a  large  piece  of  solid  brass  the  shape  of  a  can- 
non, and  partly  scooped  out  at  one  end.  Into  tliis  he  fitted 
a  blunt  steel  borer,  which  pressed  down  upon  the  brass  with 
a  weight  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Then  he  plunged  the 
whole  into  a  box  holding  about  a  gallon  of  water,  into  which 
he  put  a  thennometer,  and  fastening  two  horses  by  proper 
machiaety  to  the  brass  cylinder  he  made  them  turn  it  round 
and  round  thirty-two  times  in  a  minute,  so  that  the  borer 
worked  its  way  vigorously  into  the  brass.  Now  notice  what 
happened ;  When  he  began  the  water  was  at  60°  F.,  but  it 
soon  grew  warm  with  the  heat  cause<l  by  the  friction  of  the 
borer  against  the  brass.  In  one  hour  it  had  risen  47  degrees 
up  to  107°  Fahr.;  in  two  hours  it  was  at  178°,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  hours  and  a  half  it  actually  boiled. 

'It  would  be  difficult,'  writes  Rumford,  'to  describe  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  bystanders  on  se^g  so 
large  a  quantity  of  water  heated  and  actually  made  to  boil 
without  any  fire,'  and  he  adds  that  he  himself  was  as  de- 
lighted as  a  child  at  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  wonder,  for  he  had  proved  the  grand  fact  that 
heat  is  nol  a  substance  but  a  peculiar  kind  of  motion. 

Rumford  afterwards  calculated  that  the  friction  caused 
by  one  horse  pulling  round  the  cylinder  against  the  Ixwer 
was  sufficient  to  raise  a6  lbs.  of  ice-cold  water  up  lo  the 
boiling  point  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  thus  showing  that  the 
heat  obtained  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  energy  expended 
by  the  horse. 

DavT  makes  Two  Pieoee  of  los  melt  by  Kiotloa  in 
B  Vacuum,  1789. — Only  a  few  months  after  Rumford  had 
made  the  discovery  that  heat  can  be  produced  by  frictioo, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whose  history  as  a  chemist  you  will  read 
in  Chapter  XXXVII.,  proved  the  same  thing  by  a  diflereat 
experiment     He  took  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  by  rubbtoj 
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them  together  made  them  melt  without  any  warmth  being 
btought  near  them.  In  this  case,  as  he  said,  no  one  could 
think  that  the  heat  came  out  of  ihe  ice,  for  ice  holds  less 
heat  than  water;  and  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  did 
not  come  out  of  the  air,  he  made  a  second  experiment.  He 
took  a  small  piece  of  ice  and  put  it  in  a  machine  under  an 
air-pump,  by  means  of  which  he  drew  out  all  the  air ;  then 
he  set  his  machine  to  work  so  that  it  rubbed  against  the  ice, 
and  in  this  way  he  melted  the  whole  lump,  without  any  air 
being  present 

Heat  a  Vibration. — From  these  experiments  Davy  came 
to  the  conclusion  'that  heat  is  a  peculiar  motion,  probably  a 
vibration  of  the  corpuscles  (that  is  the  little  particles)  of 
bodies,  tending  to  separate  them.'  Thus  for  example,  when 
you  put  a  saucepan  full  of  water  on  the  fire,  the  quivering 
motion  which  is  going  on  in  coals  as  they  bum  passes  into 
the  iron  of  the  saucepan,  and  through  it  to  the  water.  Im- 
mediately all  the  little  particles  of  which  the  water  is  com- 
posed are  pushed  asunder  as  if  they  were  trying  to  get  away 
from  each  other;  but  as  they  are  still  held  together  by  the 
force  of  attraction,  they  vibrate  to  and  fro,  struggling  more 
and  more  to  get  free,  and  it  is  this  motion  which  causes  in 
us  the  feeling  of  heat  when  we  come  in  contact  with  it 
Then,  if  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  water,  the  vibration 
passes  on  through  the  glass  of  the  tube  into  the  mercury,  and 
the  particles  of  mercury  are  also  set  in  motion,  and  so  the 
mercury  swells  and  rises  in  the  tube. 

The  Cauae  of  Latent  Heat  explained. — And  now,  if 
you  will  look  back  for  a  moment  to  Chapter  XXVIII.,  and 
lead  again  about  the  'latent  heat'  which  puzzled  Dr.  Black 
so  much,  you  will  see  how  beautifully  it  can  be  explained 
by  this  theory  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  motion.  You  will 
remember  that,  however  much  heal  he  put  under  a  piece 
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of  ice  he  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  would 
not  increase  above  o°  Cent,  so  long  as  a  morsel  of  ice 
remained  unmelted ;  and  again,  that  boiling  water  ne*-er 
grew  hotter  than  100°  Cent.,  while  it  was  being  turned  into 
steam.  Now  if  we  look  upon  heat  as  a  vibration,  we  can 
understand  that  the  motion  which  is  sent  into  ice  from  the 
fire  below  will  ail  be  employed  in  overcoming  the  force  of 
attraction  and  separating  the  particles  of  ice  so  as  to  turn 
the  solid  into  a  fluid,  and  it  will  only  be  when  the  last 
particles  are  free  that  there  will  be  any  movement  to  spare 
so  as  to  produce  the  quivering  motion  of  heat  Then  if 
you  go  on  heating  the  water  still  more,  the  struggling  move- 
ment will  continue  between  the  force  of  attraction  and  the 
force  of  motion,  and  so  the  water  will  grow  hotter  and  hotter, 
till  at  last  at  100'  CenL  the  force  of  motion  wins  the  battle, 
and  the  httle  particles  fly  asunder  and  float  away  as  steam ; 
and  from  that  moment  all  the  extra  movement  is  employed 
in  forcing  asunder  particle  from  particle,  till  all  the  witer 
has  passed  away  in  vapour. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Watt  had  to  use  so  mi 
more  cold  water  to  cool  down  steam  of  100°  Cent 
to  cool  down  water  of  100°  Cent.;  for  in  cooling  down 
steam  he  had  not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  quivering  motion 
of  heat,  but  of  all  the  extra  force  which  was  holding  the 
particles  asunder. 

Dr.  Joule's  Bxperiments  on  the  Heohania&l  Equiva- 
lent of  Heat,  1849.— It  had  now  been  shown  that  energy 
could  be  converted  into  heat.  In  Rumford's  experiment  the 
energy  had  been  derived  from  the  horse,  and  in  Davy's  case 
from  himself,  as  he  rubbed  the  pieces  of  ice  or  worked  the 
machine.  But  neither  of  these  experiments  measured 
accurately  the  amount  of  energy  which  produced  a  given 
quantity  of  heat      Rumford  had,  indeed,  made  a  rough 
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calculation ;  but  when  a  horse  walks  round  and  round,  we 
cannot  measure  how  much  strength  he  gives  out,  and  in 
order  to  prove  that  energy  by  itself  can  produce  heat  we 
must  measure  exactly  how  much  work  produces  a  definite 
increase  of  temperature, — say  of  1°  Fahr. — and  then  see  if 
that  amount  of  heat  can  be  turned  back  again  into  work. 
This  was  done  by  Dr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  a  celebrated 
physicist,  who  is  still  living. 

In  1839  ^  Frenchman  named  M.  S^guin,  and  in  1842 
a  German  physician,  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Hcilbronn,  both  sug- 
gested that  by  careful  experiments  it  might  be  found  out  how 
much  work  must  be  done  to  produce  a  certain  increase  of 
temperature,  and  Dr.  Mayer  made  many  calculations  about  il. 
In  1843,  without  having  heard  of  Dr.  Mayer's  suggestion.  Dr. 
Joule,  who  had  previously  discovered  in  1840  the  law  of 
heat  evolved  by  Voltaic  electricity,  began  those  famous  ex- 
periments which  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  dynami- 
cal theory  of  heat,  or  the  tlieory  of  heat  producid  by  mechanical 
fit^fgy,  an'l  he  completed  them  in  1849.  A  description  of 
one  of  his  experiments  will  explain  the  results  he  obtained. 
He  took  a  weight,  a.  Fig.  63,  p.  349,  which  weighed  lib.  and 
bstened  it  by  strings  to  the  roller,//  On  to  the  wheel,  b, 
of  this  roller  he  wound  another  string  which  passed  round 
the  roller  r,  and  this  roller  was  attached  to  a  paddle  which 
was  shut  into  the  box  of  water,  c  He  nett  wound  up  the 
string  on  the  roller  /  so  as  to  draw  up  the  weight  a,  and 
then  set  it  free  Immediately  the  force  of  gravity  drew  the 
weight  down  to  the  ground,  and  in  doing  so  pulled  round 
the  wheel  B,  and  consequently  the  roller  which  turned  the 
paddle  in  the  water.  When  the  weight  reached  the  ground 
he  took  out  the  little  pin,  /,  which  fastened  the  paddle  to 
the  roller,  so  that  he  could  wind  up  his  apparatus  without 
disturbing  the  water  and  begin  agaia 
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Now  observe  how  this  measured  the  work  done  and  the 
heat  produced.  Every  time  the  weight  fell,  it  turned  the 
paddle,  and  so,  by  agitating  the  water,  added  to  its  heaL 
The  scale,  D,  toid  him  exactly  bow  far  the  weight  fell,  while 
the  thermometer,  /,  in  the  box  told  him  how  much  hotter 
the  water  grew.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  therefore,  he  had 
only  to  see  how  many  feet  his  pound-weight  had  fallen,  and 
how  many  degrees  of  Fahr.  the  temperature  of  his  water  had 
risen ;  and  after  allowing  for  the  friction  of  his  machineiy 
and  for  the  heal  lost  in  the  cooling  of  his  vessel,  both  of 
which  he  ascertained  by  careful  experiments,  he  could  teii 
how  much  energy  had  been  expended  in  producing  the 
rise  of  temperature.  In  this  way  he  found  that  a  weight  of 
I  lb.  would  have  to  fall  77a  feet  in  order  lo  raise  the  tem- 
perature 0/ 1  lb.  of  water  by  x"  Fahr. 

He  next  tried  the  same  experiment  with  oil  and  with  mer- 
cury instead  of  water,  and  also  measured  the  heat  produced 
by  rubbing  together  two  plates  of  iron ;  and  in  every  case  he 
found  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  gave  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  and  no  more.  For  example,  if  the  weight  in  Fig 
62  fell  double  the  distance,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
raised  two  degrees  instead  of  one,  while  if  it  fell  only  half  the 
distance,  or  386  feet,  the  water  was  only  raised  half  a  degree. 

In  this  way  Dr.  Joule  established  what  is  called  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  namely  that  the  (all  of  a  pound 
weight  through  772  feet  sets  free  enough  mechanical  em 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  i'  Fahr. 
now  you  must  try  to  form  a  clear  idea  what  this 
Looking  at  the  diagram,  try  to  picture  to  yourself  what 
would  be  talcing  place  if  the  weight  were  able  to  fall  the 
whole  77J  feet  without  stopping.  First,  a  man  must  wind 
up  the  weight,  and  in  doing  this  he  uses  working  power  or 
energy  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravitation  which  is  pulUpg 
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W^  weight  down  to  the  earth ;  so  that  the  machine  starts 
v%ith  a  certain  stock  of  energy  stored  up  in  the  weight,  and  its 
Ismount  is  called  772  foot-pounds  because  it  has  raised  a 
•weight  of  t  lb.  to  a  height  of  772  feet.  This  stock  of 
j  working-power  philosophers  call  potential  energy,  or  possible 

■nergy  which  may  be  called  into  use  at  any  time.  When 
(  the  man  sets  the  weight  free,  it  begins  to  fall,  drawn  down 

by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  stock  of  energy  is  set  free. 

What  becomes  of  it  ?     It  passes  by  the  wheel  b  into  the 

loUer  r,  and,  turning  the  paddle  in  the  box  enters  the  water. 


\ 

F.a6i 

I  ih«  CoKver^bn  °r  M«k>i>  bio  BeU  (PhiL  Tmu.} 

-.Weight   mWh«ioril 

D.  Scale  CO  mcuurc  lb 
the  .e«l.  c    //.  Roll 
P^dle.    f.  PiD  which  j 

E  diuaoce  thu  ihc  vclgbi  fjiUs.    i,  Piddle  conlained  in 
et  turned  by  Ihe  falling  -eight    r.  Roller  turning  the 
oini  ihe  roller  lod  iht  puddle.    1,  Thcmonieler  plunged 

If  the  water  were  free,  the  motion  would  pass  on  into  the  air 

and  we  should  lose  sight  of  it ;  but  the  water  is  shut  in  and 

the  energy  cannot  escape,  so  now  it  employs  itself  in  dashing 

K|o  and  fro  all  the  little  particles  which  make  up  the  water, 
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mechanical  energy  of  the  weight,  derived  from  the  man 
wound  it  up,  is  expended  in  fluid  friction  in  the  box 
thus  converted  into  heat. 

Hirn'B  Rsperiments  on  Heat  conTsrted  i 
Keohanioal  Energy. — If  you  have  understood  this  ex- 
planation, you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  theory  that 
mechanical  energy  may  be  converted  into  heat;  but  to 
complete  the  proof  we  require  not  only  to  turn  work  into 
heat,  but  also  to  turn  heat  into  work.  This  had  already 
been  done  many  years  before  by  a  French  engineer,  M. 
Camot,  though  he  did  not  understand  its  real  significance, 
but  it  has  now  been  most  beautifully  proved  by  a  long 
series  of  experiments  made  by  M.  Him,  of  Colmar,  in 
Abace.  It  was  already  known  exactly  how  much  heat 
could  be  obtained  from  every  ton  of  coal  consumed.  \^'hat 
M.  Him  did  was  to  find  out  how  much  of  that  heat  was 
converted  into  useful  work  in  an  engine.  This  was  by  no 
means  a  simple  task,  for  much  heat  is  lost  in  various  ways 
in  passing  through  the  engine ;  and  even  when  he  thought 
he  had  allowed  for  all  this,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  steam 
had  turned  back  into  water  on  its  way,  and  thus  used  up 
some  of  the  heat  At  last,  however,  when  all  was  carefiiUy 
measured  and  calculated,  he  found  that  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  tum  all  the  heat  passing  through  the  engine  into 
work,  then  for  every  i"  Fahr.  added  la  the  temperature  ef  a 
feund  of  water,  enough  work  would  have  been  done  to  rtuH  i 
weight  of  I  lb.  to  a  heigh!  of  T]%  feet. 

Conservation  of  Energy. — And  thus  we  arri%-e  at 
of  the  grandest  discoveries  of  modem  science,  namely,  that 
the  whole  amount  of  energy,  or  power  of  doing  work,  pos- 
sessed by  any  set  of  bodies,  remains  unaltered  whatcvti 
transformations  it  may  undergo.  It  may  exist 
two  fontis — either  as  potential  or  stored-up  eoergy,  which 
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1  by  us,  or  as  visible  energy,  when  it  is  actually  per- 
forming work  ;  but  while  it  changes  from  one  form  to  another 
its  amount  never  alters.  Thus  in  Joule's  experiment  the 
energy  stored  up  in  the  i  lb.  weight  which  had  been  pulled 
up  7  7  2  feet  was  gradually  transformed,  as  soon  as  the  weight 
was  released,  into  an  amount  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  1°  Fahr. ;  while  Hirn 
showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  exactly  this  amount  of  heat 
would,  if  it  could  be  turned  back  again  into  energy,  raise  the 
I  lb.  weight  to  the  height  of  772  feet  at  which  it  stood 
before. 

The  potential  energy,  or  power  of  doing  work,  remained, 
therefore,  exactly  the  same  whether  it  was  stored  up  in  the 
weight  or  in  the  hot  water.  And  even  though  we  know 
that  practically  some  energy  disappears  at  every  part  of  a 
machine  when  it  is  at  work,  yet  this  is  not  lost ;  for  it  turns 
into  heat,  or  some  other  form  of  energy,  wherever  it  disap- 
pears as  motion.  If  you  grease  the  wheels  of  a  machine, 
you  will  detect  this  heat  beginning  to  do  work  again  by 
turning  the  solid  grease  into  a  liquid. 

By  whatever  means,  therefore,  heat  is  turned  mto  work, 
or  work  into  heat,  the  energy  which  causes  them  both 
remains  the  same,  and  this  is  one  out  of  many  proofs  that 
energy  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  is  only  lost  in  one  form  to 
reappear  in  another. 

Although  the  experiments  and  calculations  which  have 
proved  heal  to  be  a  mode  of  motion  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  which  have  been  made  of  late  years,  yet  they  are 
by  no  means  the  only  ones.  In  181 1  Sir  John  Leslie 
carried  on  a  most  interesting  series  of  observations  on  the 
reflection  of  heat :  and  the  Italian  physicist  Melloni  has 
traced  the  whole  passage  of  heat-rays  through  different 
solid  bodies.     All  these  discoveries  are  dearly  and  simply 
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described  in  Professor  Tyndall's  work  on  '  Heat,'  where  y 
may  also  find  ihe  great  additions  that  he  has  himself  made 
to  the  work  of  these  men. 

We  must  content  ourselves  here  with  remembering  that 
the  physicists  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  shown  that 
heat  is  'a  mode  of  motion,'  and  have  traced  it  through 
all  its  many  wanderings  both  in  earth,  air,  and  sky.  They 
have  even  followed  it  from  the  sun  down  to  our  earth, 
through  the  plant-world  into  the  beds  of  coal  which  ate 
stored  up  in  our  rocks,  and  back  again,  when  this  coal  is 
burnt,  to  the  motion  which  carries  our  steam-engines  and 
steam-ships  across  the  world.  The  great  German  physicist 
Helmholtz,  to  whom  we  owe  the  greatest  modern  essay  on 
the  conservation  of  energy,  states  that  'a  pound  of  the 
purest  coal  gives,  when  burnt,  sufficient  beat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  8086  pounds  of  water  i"  CenL  ; '  and  from 
this  he  calculates  'that  the  chemical  force  of  attraction 
between  the  particles  of  coal  and  the  quantity  of  osygeo  that 
corresponds  to  it  is  capable  of  lifting  a  weight  of  roo  pounds 
to  the  height  of  twenty  miles.'  This  chemical  force  was  stored 
up  in  the  vegetables  of  the  coal  when  they  obtained  it  from 
the  sun's  heat  ages  and  ages  ago,  and  now  man  sets  it  free 
to  perform  the  work.  'We  cannot  create  mechanical  (brcc,' 
writes  Helmholtz,  'but  we  may  help  ourselves  ba\R  the 
storehouse  of  nature.  The  brook,  the  wind,  which  drive 
our  mills,  the  forest,  the  coal-bed,  which  supply  our  steam- 
engines  and  warm  our  rooms,  are  the  bearers  to  us  of  the 
small  portion  of  the  great  natural  supply  which  we  draw 
upon  for  our  purposes.' 

SiBsipatioiiof  Energy— Sir  WiUiam  TbomsoiL, — But 
the  question  still  remains  whether  this  natural  supply  will 
always  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  perform  acttial  work; 
and  upon  this  point  our  great  mathematician,  Sir  WiUiam 
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Thomson,  has  come  to  a  conclusion  which  we  must  try  to 
understand,  however  imperfectly. 

We  have  already  seen  when  speaking  of  Hirn's  engine 
lat  it  is  impossible  to  convert  all  the  heat  passing  through 
the  engine  into  work.  Now,  that  portion  which  escapes  in 
the  form  of  heat,  although  it  represents  quite  as  much 
mechanical  energy  as  it  did  before,  is  no  longer  useful  in  the 
same  way,  because  it  has  become  spread  out  or  diffused  ;  and 
this  happens  whenever  energy  changes  its  form,  whether 
from  mechanical  energy  into  electrical  energy,  from  heat 
into  work,  from  work  into  heat,  or  in  any  other  way.  In- 
variably a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  dissipated,  or  spread 
out  in  the  form  of  diffused  heaL 

The  same  amount  of  energy  remains,  it  is  true,  but  it  ii 
so  uniformly  distributed  as  to  be  no  longer  available  for 
work ;  for  heat  can  only  be  turned  into  work  when  it  passes 
from  a  hotter  to  a  colder  body ;  therefore  heat  spread  equally 
over  all  bodies  in  nature  is  lost  as  a  working  power,  even 
though  it  represents  the  same  amount  of  energy,  which  could 
be  made  to  do  work  if  it  could  be  collected  again  into  a 
condensed  forrei. 

s  fact  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  was  first  announced 
,  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  1851,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
\  it  tends  to  iet  dimm,  as  it  were,  the  working  power  of  nature. 
We  keep  up  our  store  by  deriving  fresh  heat  from  the  sun, 
and  storing  il  up  in  the  vegetable  world,  in  wood,  and  coal, 
and  also  in  the  falling  power  of  water  which  has  been  drawn 
up  to  the  clouds  by  the  sun's  heat.  But  the  sun's  heat  itself, 
and  every  operation  going  on  in  the  universe,  is  caused  by  the 
transformation  of  energy,  therefore  dissipation  must  also  go  on 
with  it ;  and,  unless  there  is  some  compensating  power,  the 

t.  universe  must  be  drifting  very  slowly  into  a  state  of 
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But  here  we  must  remember  that  we  are  travelling 
beyond  our  knowledge.  In  spite  of  the  great  discoveries 
made  in  this  century  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sun,  we  are  Still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  source  from  which  this  heat  is  derived ; 
still  less  have  we  any  idea  what  is  the  source  of  that  energy 
by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  first  set  in  motion.  We 
speak  glibly  of  the  universe,  but  our  most  powerful  instru- 
ments, by  revealing  at  every  step  in  advance  that  more 
remains  beyond,  only  open  before  us  an  ever-widening 
prospect,  to  which  we  cannot  even  conceive  a  limit 


Ckief  Woi-ks  caavltid. — Rumford's  'Eisaya,'  vol  ii.- 
Source  of  Heat,'  1798;  Davy's  'Works,'  vol.  ii. — *  Essa;  a 
Bad  Light;' Joule's  'Mecliuiical  Equivalent  of  Heat'— 'Phil.  T 
1850;  Mayer's  'Forces  of  Inoipmic  Nature' — '  PhiL  Hag.,'  . 
Tyndail's  -Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion;'  Walls's  'DicL  of  Che 
fut.  '  Heat ; '  C I erk-iifax well's  •  Thetry  pf  Heat," 
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Oersted  disoovers  the  ESiaot  of  Eleotrioity  upon  a 
Magnet,  1829. — We  left  the  history  of  electricity  at  p. 
162,  at  the  point  where  Volta  had  shown  in  1800  that  two 
diffeient  metals  joined  by  a  wire  and  placed  in  acid  and 
water  will  set  up  a  current  of  electricity  flowing  from  the 
one  metal  to  the  other,  and  back  through  a  connecting 
wire.  Every  galvanic  battery,  that  is,  an  apparatus  for 
producing  electricity  by  chemical  action,  is  made  on 
this  principle.  You  will  hear  of  Grove's  battery,  Bun- 
n's  battery,  Daniell's  battery,  and  many  others,  all  of 
which  have  been  invented  in  the  present  century ;  but  all 
these  are  only  different  and  more  perfect  methods  of  carry- 
ing out  Volta's  discovery.  The  next  great  step  in  the  study 
of  electricity  was  made  by  Oersted,  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1820,  twenty  years  after  the  invention  of 
the  voltaic  pila 

Hans  Christian  Oersted  was  bom  in  1777,  and  died  in 
185 1 ;  he  was  a  very  eminent  man,  and  wrote  many  works 
is  Latin  upon  chemistry  and  magnetism,  but  the  one  dis- 
covery which  has  made  him  famous  was  that  of  datro- 
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magnetism.  Wc  have  seen  (p.  53)  that  the  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compass  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  arose  from 
Flavio  Gioja  noting  that  a  needle  which  has  been  rubbed 
along  a  piece  of  loadstone  always  points  north  and  south. 
But  why  should  the  needle  he  in  this  direction?  \\"hat 
force  makes  it  turn  round  when  you  leave  it  free  after 
placing  it  another  way?  Ever  since  the  fifteenth  century 
people  had  asked  this  question,  and  when  Volta  and 
Franklin  showed  that  electrical  currents  are  constantly 
passing  to  and  fro  in  our  atmosphere,  scientific  men  began 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  some  force  like  elec- 
tricity which  acted  upon  the  magnet ;  especially  as  it  had 
been  observed  that  when  a  ship  was  struck  by  lightning, 
the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  was  sometimes  thrown 
quite  out  of  its  right  position. 

Still  nothing  was  really  known  until  the  year  1819.  In 
that  year,  when  Professor  Oersted  was  one  day  making  some 
galvanic  experiments  at  a  lecture,  it  happened  that  a  magnetic 
needle  poised  upon  a  point  {as  in  Fig.  63)  was  standing 
near  the  wire  along  which  an  electric  current  was  passing 
All  at  once,  when  the  current  was  very  strong,  the  needle 
became  excited  and  began  to  turn  round  upon  the  point 
Oersted  and  his  assistants  were  much  surprised  at  this,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  during  several  months  Oersted 
made  a  series  of  experiments  by  which  he  proved  that  an 
electric  current  passing  near  a  viagnetic  needle  wiO  always 
make  it   turn  round  so  as  to  lie  ACROSS   the  path   ^  tkt 

For  example,  if  the  bar  of  copper  wire  a  b,  supported  on 
the  glass  rods  e,  e,  be  so  placed  that  the  end  *  points  to  the 
north  and  a  to  the  south,  then  the  magnetic  needle  e  will  lie 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  bar,  because  a  magnet  always 
points  north  and  south.     But  if  the  two  ends  of  the  copper 
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rod  a,  h,  are  fixed  to  the  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  d.  Fig.  63, 
so  that  an  electric  current  runs  along  the  rod  from  a  to  b, 
theo  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  begin  to  move  away 
from  the  north  towards  the  west,  that  is  towards  the  left  side 
of  the  current ;  and  it  will  turn  more  and  more  as  the  cur- 
rent grows  stronger,  till  it  lies  right  across  it,  pointing  direct 
east  and  west. 

This  was  a  very  grand  fact,  and  it  has  become  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  science  called  electro-magnetism,  for  it  shows 
I  that   electricity  and   magnetism   are   connected   in   some 


pile  (explained  p.  ttiy 


J  way.  Oersted  did  not  publish  an  account  of  his 
experiments  until  1820,  and  then  the  whole  of  Europe  rang 
with  the  news  of  the  discovery. 

Ampdre,  1776-1884. — One  of  the  first  men  who  heard 
of  it  was  Ampfere,  one  of  the  professors  at  the  ^cole  Polytech- 
nique  in  Paris,  We  must  pause  a  moment  to  leam  something 
of  the  early  history  of  this  man,  for  it  is  very  interesting. 
Andr^  Ampfere  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1775-  ^\'hen  he  was 
quite  a  little  boy  he  delighted  in  arithmetic,  and  used  to  do 
long  sums  for  his  amusement  by  means  of  little  pebbles 
which  he  arranged  in  groups.  Once  when  he  had  a  severe 
illness  his  mother  took  the  stones  away,  but,  having  left  him 
alone  one  day  for  a  little  time,  she  found  on  her  return  that 


he  had  brolien  his  biscuit  into  httle  bits  and  was  using  them 
to  work  with  instead  of  his  lost  pebbles.  As  he  grew  older 
his  father  began  to  teach  him  Latin,  but  the  boy  disUked  it 
so  much  that  it  was  given  up,  and  he  devoted  all  bis  ti 
to  Algebra  and  Euclid- 
One  day  he  persuaded  his  father  to  take  him  to  his  frie 
the  Abb^  Daburon,  to  borrow  the  writings  of  Euler  and 
Bemouiili,  two  great  mathematicians.  The  Abb^  stared 
at  this  little  boy,  only  twelve  years  o!d,  asking  for  books 
which  very  few  men  could  understand.  '  Do  yoa  know,  n 
little  fellow,'  said  he,  '  that  these  works  are  written  in  Latil 
and  that  the  differential  calculus  is  used  in  them  ?' 
countenance  fell  for  a  moment,  for  he  knew  neither  of  these 
things.  Kut  he  soon  brightened  up  again.  '  Never  mind,' 
he  replied,  '  I  can  learn  them,'  and  he  set  to  work  that  very 
day  to  learn  Latin  with  his  father,  and  the  differential  calculllKfl 
with  the  Abbe,  and  in  a  few  months  was  able  to  come  b 
for  the  books  he  coveted. 

Before  he  was  eighteen  he  had  not  only  read  the  whole 
of  Laplace's  '  Mccanique  Celeste,"  but  had  even  worked  out 
all  the  complicated  problems  in  it.  He  had,  however,  over- 
taxed his  brain,  and  when  his  father  was  killed  in  the  terrible 
French  Revolution  of  1 7  93,  the  grief  broke  down  his  intellect 
For  a  whole  year  he  was  almost  an  idiot,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  take  up  his  mathematical  studies  again. 
When  he  did,  it  was  with  his  old  love  of  work,  and  he  be- 
came a  teacher  first  at  Lyons,  and  afterwards  in  Paris. 

AmpSre's  Experiments  in  UagnetiBm  and  Eleo- 
tricity,  1820.— This  was  the  man  who  heard  of  Oersted's 
discovery  in  1820.  You  can  imagine  the  delight  with 
which  he  seized  upon  the  new  idea.  He  worked  at  it 
incessantly,  as  he  had  done  with  his  pebbles  when  a  boy, 
and  before  a  week  was  over  he  had  proved  several  new 
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facts  about  electro-magnetism.  He  found  that  it  was  quite 
tnie,  as  Oersted  had  said,  that  the  magnet  always  hes  across 
the  electric  current ;  but  he  showed  that  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet  turns  different  ways,  according  to  the  direction 
which  the  current  fiows.  Thus,  if  the  current'  Rows 
from  soulk  to  north  abn-e  the  magnet,  in  the  direction  a  b, 
Fig.  64,  then  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  turns  towards 
the  west ;  but  if  it  runs  from  tiorth  to  south  above  the 
magnet,  in  the  direction  a  b,  Fig.  65,  then  the  north  pole 
turns  towards  the  east.  Again,  if  it  runs  from  north  to  south 
belmo  the  magnet,  in  the  direction  c  d,  Fig.  64,  the  magnet 
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Frc  64.  Fig.  65. 

rviu  ibawiDg  iSediHCEian  ofaUagnet  ictcd  upori  by  Etfctric  Cumaia. 
aicd,  Dinclion of  cuncnt. 

will  again  turn  to  the  west ;  while  lastly,  if  it  runs  from 
:MUth  to  north  below  the  magnet,  c  d.  Fig.  65,  the  north  pole 
turns  again  to  the  east  In  order  to  remember  these  differ- 
ent directions  easily,  Ampfere  gave  something  like  the  follow- 
ing rule.  If  a  man  will  imagine  himself  to  be  standing  so 
that  the  positive  airrent  would  come  out  of  his  mouth  and 
ntum  by  his  feet,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnel  will  always 
ie  Oft  his  lefl-Jiand  side. 

a  avoid  canfuuon,   the  current  from  the  positive  pole  of  the 
faallery  U  always  spoken  of  as  Mr  airrmt. 


Xiines   of  Uagnetio  Force  between  two  Elect 
Wires. — The  next  discovery  which  Ainp&re  made  \ 
very  important  one.     It  was  already  well  known  that  t 
magnetic  needles  will  either  attract  or  repel   each   otbcsf 
according  to  the  position  of  their  poles.     Thus,  if  the  norA  A 
pole  of  one  needle  is  held  towards  the  south  pole  of  another, ' 
they  are  attracted  strongly  together,  but  if  the  two  north 
poles  are  brought  near  together,  the  movable  needle  is  re- 
pelled.    Now  Amptre  argued  that  if  an  electric  current 
always  exerts  a  magnetic  action   around   itself^   then  two 
electric  wires  side  by  side  will  act  magnetically  upon  each 
other,  or,  in  other  words,  will  attract  or  repel  each  other  as 
if  real  magnets  were  lying  between  them.     And  this  he 
proved  to  be  true.     He  put  two  wires  side  by  side  in  such 
a  position  that  they  could  move  freely,  and  when  he  sent 
an  electric  current  in  the  same  direction  through  each  of 
them  they  moved  towards  each  other ;  while,  if  he  sent  the 
currents   one  way  through  one  wire  and   the  other  way 
through   the  other,  they  drew  apart;  exactly  in  the  same  a 
way  as  magnets  attract  or  repel  each  other,  according  to.! 
the  direction  in  which  they  lie.  ■ 

This  may  be  difficult  to  understand  without  more  expta-  ' 
nation,  but  you  can  remember  that  Ampfere  proved  that 
eUclric  nirrenh  exert  a   magnetic  force  at  right  angks  td 
themselves  in  tlu  air  without  needing  any  bar  of  steel  to  help 
them. 

Electro  -  magnets  made  by  meBiis  of  an  Electrio 
Corrent. — It  now  occurred  to  Ampfere  that  if  electric  cur- 
rents give  rise  to  magnetic  force  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
magnetise  a  steel  bar  by  passing  an  electric  current  round  tt. 
So  he  wound  a  copper  wire  (covered  with  silk  to  prevent  Ae . 
electricity  running  into  the  steel)  round  a  steel  I 
fastening  the  two  ends  of  wire  to  a  voltaic  battery,  h 


:el  bar,  an^^f 
7,  he  passo^H 
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a  current  through  it  (see  Fig.  66).  After  a  short  time  he 
took  the  bar  out  and  found  it  was  a  perfect  bar  magnet, 
which  would  attract  iron.  The  current  of  electricity,  in 
drculaling  round  the  steel,  had  magnetised  the  steel  just  as 
if  it  had  been  rubbed  on  a  loadstone; 

With  steel  the  magnetism  remained  after  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  electric  coil,  but  if  he  used  a  piece  of  ordinary  soft 
iron  the  magnetism  passed  away  when  the  current  ceased. 
He  called  these  magnetised  bars  eUctro-magnets,  because 
they  are  made  by  electricity.  You  can  easily  make  them 
for  yourself  if  you  have  a  small  electric  battery,  and  you 
will  find  that  an  iron  rod  will  hold  up  needles,  nails,  or  even 

I  keys  as  long  as  the  current  is  passing,  but  they  will  all  fall 
off  soon  after  it  stops,  showing  that  it  is  the  electric  current 
which  causes  the  iron  to  act  as  a  magnet. 

Professor  Arago,  whom  we  mentioned  before  (p.  320)  as 
making  experiments  on  light,  succeeded  in  magnetising  a 
steel  bar  with  currents  from  an  ordinary  electrical  machine, 
that  is,  a  glass  cj-linder  rubbed  against  silk,  instead  of  using 
a  battery. 

Hiohael  Faraday,  1781-1867. — VVe  must  now  travel 
back  to  England,  where  one  of  our  greatest  philosophers  was 
watching  these  new  discoveries  with  intense  interest.  Michael 
Faraday,  the  son  of  a  poor  joonjeyman  blacksmith,  was  bom 
at  Newington  Butts  in  1791.  When  he  was  thirteen  years 
old  he  went  as  errand  boy  to  a  bookseller  named  Riebau 

I  in  Blandford  Street,  Manchester  Square,  and  it  was  there  thai 
the  books  fell  into  his  hands  which  first  awoke  his  love 
of  science.      Mrs,  Marcet's  ■  Conversations  on  Chemistry,' 
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Lyons's  '  Experiments  on  Electricity,'  and  other  books  of  a 
like  kind  made  the  lad  long  for  more  knowledge  about  these 
wonderful  sciences.  He  constructed  an  electrical  machine, 
and  spent  his  evenings  in  making  experiments,  and  he  per- 
suaded his  brother  Robert  to  pay  a  few  shillings  for  hiro  to 
attend  some  lectures  given  by  a  Mr.  Tatum  on  Natural 
Philosophy. 

But  one  of  the  first  great  pleasures  of  his  life  was  irhcQ 
3  customer  at  the  bookshop,  a  Mr.  Dance,  look  him  to  four 
lectures  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  given  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  These  lectures  filled  him  with  an  intense  longing  to 
leani  more,  and  he  took  the  bold  step  of  writing  a  letter  to 
Davy,  enclosing  the  notes  which  he  had  made  of  the  lectures, 
and  asking  for  some  employment  connected  with  science.  It 
will  always  be  remembered  to  Davy's  honour  that  he  did  not 
throw  this  letter  aside,  but  wrote  a  kind  reply,  telling  the 
young  man  to  come  and  see  hira,  and  in  the  end  made  him 
his  assistant  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street, 
where  Faraday  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Chemistr)-. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  sketch  to  give  you  any  idea  of 
the  simple  and  noble  nature  of  the  man  who  from  that  time 
for  more  than  iifty  years  laboured  at  science  in  the  Ro>-al 
Instituttoa  It  is  not  yet  many  years  since  he  died,  and  you 
may  talk  with  those  who  have  known  and  loved  him,  or 
read  the  story  of  his  life  in  a  little  book  called  '  Michael 
Faraday,'  written  by  Dr.  Gladstone.  Even  of  his  experi- 
ments we  can  only  mention  a  few,  for  these  subjects  are 
becoming  almost  too  deep  for  us ;  but  those  which  we  must 
now  consider  were  some  which  have  helped  to  make  his 
name  famous, 

Faraday  disoovers  the  Mutual  Botation  of  Hagnets 
and  Electrified  'WirGB,  1831. — It  was  in  182 1  that  Fara- 
day began  to  repeat  for  himself  Ampere's  experiments  on 
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electricity  and  magnetism,  and  he  soon  saw  that  if  an  electric 
current  going  round  a  wire  gave  rise  to  magnetic  action  at 
right  angles  to  it,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  an  electric 
wire  revolve  round  a  magnet,  and  a  magnet  round  an  elec- 
tric wire.  Accordingly,  he  took  two  cups  of  mercury,  a  B, 
Fig.  67,  and  drilling  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each,  he 
passed  the  wires  rf,  «*,  of  a  battery  up  inio  them ;  then  he 
took  two  magnets  d,  <t ;  d  he  fastened  by  a  thin  thread  to 
the  battery  wire  in  the  cup  a,  so  that  it  floated  upright  in 


yonda/i  Expcnmenu  dqlIic  RaULion  of  a  Majcuct  jiml  of 

■  A  K,  Section  dT  cupi  of  merrurr,  c.  Copper  rod-  Tlic  current 
up  tlunuffh  the  mercury  ID  A,  ^uid  aLgnjj  the  nxl  c  down  i 
and  back  by  /  10  ifae  battery.    Oq  Iib  w»j  it  cauKS  eke  f 


the  mercury,  and  the  top  of  it  could  move  round  easily ;  the 
other  magnet,  d ,  he  fixed  firmly  upright  in  the  cup  b.  He 
then  hung  the  copper  rod  C  above  the  cups,  so  that  the  end 
Jt  which  was  fixed,  dipped  into  the  cup  a,  and  the  other 
end,  which  was  made  of  a  loose  movable  wire,  f,  dipped 
into  the  cup  &     Thus  in  a  the  magnet  was  free  to  move 
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and  the  wire  was  fixed,  while  in  b  the  wire  was  free  to  move 
and  the  magnet  was  fixed.  He  now  sent  a  current  through 
the  wires,  e,  e,  and  immediatelj'  in  the  cup  a  the  magnet  d 
began  to  move  round  the  fixed  wire_/^  while  in  b  the  wire/' 
moved  round  the  fixed  magnet,  rf".  Thus  Faraday  gave 
fresh  experimental  proof  of  the  close  connection  between 
electricity  and  magnetism.  He  made  the  magnet  go  a 
great  way  round  the  circle,  but  not  spin  quite  round  as 
the  wire  had  done.  Arapfere,  however,  who  repeated  the 
experiment,  succeeded  in  making  the  magnet  spin  roimd 
and  round  like  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

Electric  Current  produced  by  Means  of  s  Magnet 
Faraday's  raind  was  now  full  of  the  wonderful  effect  which 


electricity  and  magnetism  produce  on  each  other,  and  hsij 
began  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  n 
Ampferc's  second  experiment  (p,  361),  and  instead  of  makifl 
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&  magnet  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  whether  he  might 
not  set  up  an  electric  current  by  means  of  a  magnet 

To  ny  this  he  wound  from  200  to  300  yards  of  wire 
round  a  hollow  cylinder  a,  Fig.  63,  and  carried  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire  to  a  little  instrument  b,  called  a  galvano- 
meter, which  was  invented  by  Ampere,  and  the  needle  of 
which  moves  directly  the  slighest  current  passes  through  it. 
He  then  took  a  powerful  bar  magnet,  c,  and  held  it  within  the 
cylinder.  The  moment  he  put  it  in,  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter showed  that  an  electric  current  had  passed  through 
the  wire  in  one  direction,  and  the  moment  he  drew  it  out 
another  rush  of  electricity  occurred  in  the  other  direction, 
showing  that  the  magnet  had  set  up  an  electric  current  in  a 
coil  of  wire.  While  the  magnet  remained  in  the  cylinder 
there  was  no  current ;  it  was  only  at  the  moment  of  going 
in  and  coming  out  that  it  produced  the  effect  By  another 
piece  of  apparatus  Faraday  succeeded  in  making  these 
currents  strong  enough  to  produce  electric  sparks ;  and  it  is 
on  this  principle  that  the  induction-coil  is  made  which  is  now 
used  to  produce  very  powerful  electrical  elTects. 

Professer  Seebeok  discovera  Thermo- eleotrieitr, 
or  the  Produotion  of  Electricity  by  Heat. — The  con- 
nection was  now  clearly  established  between  currents  of 
electricity  and  lines  of  magnetic  action,  and  this  gives  to  a 
certain  extent  the  answer  to  our  question,  ^Vhy  does  a 
magnet  turn  to  the  north  ?     Ampfere  suggested  quite  early 

the  discussion,  that  if  an  electric  current  will  turn  metals 
into  magnets,  the  elearic  currents  which  we  know  are  flow- 
ing from  east  to  west  round  our  globe  may  turn  the  earth 
(which  is  full  of  metals)  into  a  great  magnet.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  exactly  the  opposite  efTect  is  possible,  and  that  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  may  be  started  by  some  other  catise 
and  may  set  up  the  electric  currents,  so  that  we  do  not 
really  know  which  gives  rise  to  the  other. 


An  interesting  discovery  was,  however,  made  in  i8aa  bir-* 
Professor  Seebeck,  showing  a  possible  cause  of  the  electric 
currents  Sowing  from  east  to  west.  He  wished  to  try  whether 
he  could  not  give  rise  to  a  current  of  electricity  in  two  metals 
by  merely  using  heat  instead  of  acid  and  water.  For  this 
pttrpose  he  took  a  half  ring  of  copper  and  fastened  to  it  a 
bar  of  a  metal  called  antimony,  so  that  the  two  metals  had 
the  form  of  a  stirrup,  and  inside  this  stirrup  he  hung  a  mag- 
netic needle,  which  would  show  if  any  current  passed  along 
the  metals.  Then  he  heated  one  of  the  comers  where  the 
metals  joined,  and  immediately  the  magnet  began  to  turn, 
showing  that  an  electric  current  was  passing  through  the 
copper,  and  back  through  the  antimony.  He  tried  this  with 
many  other  metals,  and  in  every  case  when  one  of  the  parts 
where  they  joined  was  made  hotter  than  the  rest,  a  cunenl 
of  electricity  was  caused.  This  he  called  Thermo-deftricity, 
or  electricity  caused  by  heat,  and  this  subject  has  now  been 
much  more  fully  worked  out  by  Peltier  and  Becquerel  on 
the  Continent,  and  Sir  \V.  Thomson,  Professor  Tail  and 
Clerk-Maxwell  in  England.  Thermo-electricity  gives  us 
another  beautiful  instance  of  the  transformation  of  energj-. 
We  saw  in  CJiapter  XXXV.  that  heat,  when  it  disappears, 
produces  a  certain  definite  amount  of  energy,  which  again, 
in  its  turn,  can  appear  in  the  form  of  heat ;  since  then  we 
have  learnt  that  electricity  gives  rise  to  lines  of  magnetic 
force,  and  a  magnet  sets  up  an  electric  current,  and  now 
we  have  heat  in  its  turn  giving  rise  to  an  electric  current, 
while  we  know  from  the  electric  spark  that  chemical  action 
can  be  conveyed  by  electricity  to  great  distances  and  then 
made  to  reappear  as  light  and  heat 

But  to  turn  to  the  magnet  Seebeck's  experiment  sug- 
gests a  possible  answer  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle  to  the  north.     Out  globe  is  composed  of  difiereni 
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''  ntetals  and  earths,  and  is  alu-ays  turning  round  Trom  west  to 
east,  so  that  one  part  aAer  another  comes  under  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  is  made  hotter  than  the  rest.  Therefore,  since 
an  electric  current  tends  to  flow  round  the  circuit  when  the 
functions  of  two  different  metals  are  kept  at  different  temp- 
eratures, it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  cause  the 
electric  currents  to  flow  round  from  east  to  west,  as  they 
did  through  the  metals  in  Seebeck's  stirrup,  thus  inducing 
lines  of  magnetic  force  from  north  to  south.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  closer  connection  between  the  sun  itself 
and  magnetic  action  (see  p.  369}. 

Spots  on  the  Sun,  and  their  effect  on  the  Earth's 
Haguetism,  Schwabe  and  Sabine,  182S-16S8. — It  was 
mentioned  at  p,  90  that  Galileo  and  other  astronomers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  first  observed  that  from  time  to 
time  dark  spots  appear  on  the  face  of  the  sun.  These 
spots  were  much  studied  by  the  astronomers  who  came 
after  Galileo;  but  Sir  William  Herschel  was  the  first  to 
suggest,  in  1793,  that  they  were  caused  by  the  opening  of 
bright  luminous  clouds  which  Boat  round  the  sun,  and 
break  away  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in 
another,  allowing  us  to  see  down  through  the  gap  into  the 
body  of  the  sun  itself,  which  has  thus  the  appearance  of  a 
dark  spot  Tliis  is  the  explanation  now  received  by  astro- 
nomers as  most  probable,  and  it  accounts  for  the  constant 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  spots. 

In  the  year  i8z6,  a  well-known  German  astronomer, 
HeiT  Schwabe,  of  Dessau  (who  died  in  1874),  determined 
to  take  regular  notes  of  the  periods  when  there  were  most  H 

spots  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  sun.     Every  day  during  H 

twelve  years,  when  the  sky  was  clear  enough  for  him  to  H 

Erve  the  stm,  he  examined  it  through  his  telescope,  and  H 
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In  this  way  he  discovered  thai  there  was  a  regular  d 
crease  in  the  number  of  spots  for  ahout  five  years  a 
half,  and  then  during  the  next  five  and  a  Half  years  a  gradm 
increase,  till  they  were  very  numerous  indeed.  This  led  h 
to  think  that  the  spots  went  through  a  complete  round  ( 
cycle  of  changes  in  about  eleven  years ;  but  as  he  found  i 
difficult  to  persuade  other  astronomers  of  the  fact, 
actually  carried  on  his  daily  observations  for  twenty  y 
longer,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years 
observation,  he  was  able  to  assert  boldly  that  he  had  e 
lished  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

He  had  now  kept  an  account  of  three  periods  of  e 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  each  of  these  periods  th 
was  for  some  time  smooth  and  almost  free  from  spots :  then 
from  year  to  year  they  increased,  till,  at  the  end  of  five  and 
a  half  years,  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  could  be  seen  at  one 
time.  Then  they  decreased  again  till,  at  the  end  of  another 
five  and  a  half  years,  the  sun's  face  was  comparati\-cly  smooth 
and  spotless.  During  the  time  that  Schwabe  was  studying 
these  changes,  other  men  in  the  different  observatories  of 
Europe  had  noticed  some  remarkable  peculiarities  about  the 
magnetic  needle.  As  long  ago  as  ryaa,  a  famous  astronomer 
named  Graham  poinied  out  that  the  magnetic  needle  shifts 
from  side  to  side  a  little  every  day  as  the  sun  passes  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  globe.  The  movement  is  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  seen  without  very  accurate  instru- 
ments, but  it  shows  that  the  sun's  course  does  afTect  the 
magnet ;  and  when  very  careful  notes  began  to  be  made  in 
different  observatories,  it  was  noticed  that  this  daily  shifting 
was  greater  some  years  than  others.  In  1850  an  astronomer 
named  Lamont,  of  Munich,  pointed  out  that  the  mo^-%ment 
became  greater  each  year  for  about  five  and  a  half  yean, 
and  then  grew  less  during  the  same  period ;  this  led  Sb 


Edward  Sabine  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  spots  on  the 
sun  had  something  to  do  with  magnetic  phenomena,  since 
they  both  went  through  a  regular  cycle  of  changes  in  about 
eleven  years. 

And  now  comes  a  curious  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
l^tiieoty.  In  September  1859,  when  a  famous  sun-gazer, 
f.Mr.  Carrington,  was  observing  and  measuring  the  spots  on 
I' the  sun,  he  suddenly  noticed  a  bright  spot  break  out  on  the 
I  sun's  face ;  and  fortunately  another  observer,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
'  who  was  in  another  part  of  England,  saw  this  same  spot  at 
the  same  moment.  The  whole  time  from  the  appearance 
till  the  disappearance  did  not  exceed  five  minutes,  but  when 
IS  made,  it  was  found  that  the  three  magnetic 
I  needles  at  Kew,  which  keep  a  register  of  their  own  move- 
Itnents,  had  all  been  jerked  strongly  exactly  at  this  time. 
"Nor  was  this  all :  the  magnetic  storm  passing  through  our 
atmosphere  at  that  moment  set  up  such  strong  electric  cur- 
rents in  the  wires  of  the  telegraphs  all  over  the  world  that 
the  signalmen  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia  received 
k  severe  electric  shocks  ;  a  telegraphic  apparatus  in  Norway 
s  set  on  fire,  and  a  stream  of  electric  light  followed  the 
I  pen  of  Bain's  electric  telegraph,  which  writes  down  the 
message  od  chemically  prepared  paper.  Moreover,  beautiful 
auroras  were  seen  in  both  hemispheres,  and  these  brilliant 
lights  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  magnetic  currents.  The 
magnetic  storms  on  this  occasion  lasted  for  several  days, 
and  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  tlie  sun  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  92,000,000  miles  can  produce  a  complete 
hurricane  of  magnetic  disturbance  on  our  earth.  This  con- 
nection of  the  storms  with  the  sun-spots  seems  indeed, 
as  I  have  said,  to  suggest  that  the  sun  has  the  power  of 
L|iroductng  terrestrial  magnetism  in  some  more  direct  way 
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up  by  the  varying  heat  on  different  parts  of  the  caith. 
whole  subject  of  electricity  and  magnetism  has  been  canief  1 
in  the  present  century  far  farther  than  we  can  attempt  lal 
follow  it  here,  for  mathematical  knowledge  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  its  laws  as  worked  out  by  Weber  and 
Helmholtz  in  Germany,  and  Sir  W,  Thomson  and  Clerk- 
Maxwell  in  England. 

Invention  of  the  Eleotrio  Telegraph  by  Wheatstona 
and  Cooke,  1837. — We  have  spoken  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  though  this  is  more  stricdy  an 
invention  than  a  step  in  science,  yet  we  can  hardly  close  an 
account  of  electricity  and  magnetism  without  showing  how 
the  discovery  of  these  two  forces  has  made  it  possible  (n 
our  thoughts  to  be  carried  in  a  few  moments  of  time  ac 
land  and  sea  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Ever  since  Volta  had  shown,  in  1 800,  that  an  electric  cor- 
rent  can  be  sent  for  any  distance  along  a  wire  the  two  ends 
of  which  are  joined  to  the  poles  of  a  baltery,  scientific  men 
had  speculated  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  tise  this 
current  for  making  signals  at  a  distance.  But  there  was 
always  the  difficulty  of  how  to  make  the  signs  at  the  other 
end.  In  1816,  Mr.  Ror^alds,  of  Hammersmith,  bung  pith- 
balls  on  to  a  wire,  which  stood  out  while  the  current  was 
flowing,  and  fell  down  again  when  it  ceased;  and  many 
Other  such  plans  were  tried,  but  none  succeeded  well. 

When  Oersted,  however,  showed  in  1819  that  an  electric 
current  will  cause  a  magnetic  needle  to  turn  from  side  to 
side,  it  was  clear  that  here  was  a  means  by  which  sigm 
could  be  made  at  any  distance ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  Amp&te,  in  1S30,  proposed  to  work  signals  by  a  magnet, 
and  diiferent  attempts  were  made  in  Europe  and  America 
to  cany  out  his  idea.  The  first  electric  telegraph  of  ajl]' 
value  was  patented  by  Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr,  Cooke 
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in  June  1837  ;  and  during  the  same  year  Dr.  Sceinheil,  of 
Munich,  and  Professor  Morse,  of  America,  both  invented 
telegraphs  of  rather  different  kinds.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  all  of  these,  but  only  to  explain  the  simplest 
principle  of  an  electric  telegraph  as  it  is  used  in  England, 
and  to  show  how  it  depends  upon  electricity  and  magnetism. 

You  will  see,  if  you  turn  back  to  Figs.  64  and  65,  p.  359, 
that  when  the  electric  current  flowed  round  one  way,  a  b  c 
d.  Fig.  64,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  turned  to  the  west ; 
when  it  flowed  round  the  other  way,  abed,  Fig.  65,  the 
north  pole  turned  to  the  east.  Now  the  signals  of  the 
electric  telegraph  depend  upon  this  fact,  that  the  direction 
of  the  current  alters  the  direction  of  the  magnet.  When 
one  man  wants  to  send  a  message  to  another,  he  does  it  by 
sending  an  electric  current  from  a  battery  along  a  telegraph 
wire,  so  that  it  passes  a  magnetic  needle  either  from  right 
to  left  or  from  left  to  right.  AVhen  it  flows  round  one  way, 
the  needle,  even  if  it  is  a  hundred  miles  off,  turns  to  the 
right,  when  it  flows  round  the  other  way  the  needle  turns 
to  the  left ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  so  many  strokes  to  the 
right  mean  one  letter,  and  so  many  to  the  left  another  letter, 
and  in  this  way  a  message  can  be  spelt  out,  however  far  off 
the  two  men  may  be. 

This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  electric  telegraph  ;  but  to 
understand  how  it  works  you  must  follow  the  explanation  of 
the  two  diagrams  (Figs.  6g  and  70)  very  carefully,  Suppose 
that  a  message  is  going  between  London  and  York,  four 
things  are  wanted  to  convey  it : — i.  A  battery  to  produce 
an  electric  current  a.  A  wire  to  carry  the  current  3.  A 
galvanometer,  that  is  a  box,  a,  a',  holding  a  magnetic  needle 
to  make  the  signs.  4.  A  little  box  called  a  commutator, 
B,  b',  in  which  the  position  of  the  wires  can  be  changed  so 

to  send  the  current  first  one  way  and  then  another. 
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I,   The  battery  is  an  ordinary  chemical  banery  such  as 
has  already  been  explained. 

3.  The  wire  is  stretched  from  station  to  station,  resting 
on  little  earthenware  cups  to  prevent  the  electricity  running 
down  the  poles  into  the  earth,  and  is  arranged  in  a  coil  round 
the  magnetic  needle  at  each  station  in  such  a  way  that  when 
the  current  flows  from  left  to  right  the  needle  will  turn  to  j 
the  right,  when  it  flows  from  right  to  left  the  needle  will  t 
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to  the  left.     You  will  observe  that  there  is  only  one  wire  a 
the  diagram,  although  we  know  that  no  current  will  j; 
unless  there  is  a  complete  circuit  from  the  battery,  f 
out  at  one  pole  and  coming  back  to  the  other.     At  filtf  J 


telegraphs  were  made  with  a  second  wire  to  return  the 
current,  but  Steirheil  discovered  that  this  is  not  needed, 
for  that,  if  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  sunk  in  the  ground, 
with  plates  of  copper,/^,  fastened  to  them,  the  earth  itself 
will  act  as  the  second  wire  and  cany  back  the  return 
current  to  the  battery.  It  is  not  known  precisely  how  the 
current  returns ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  earth  is  a 
great  reservoir,  as  it  were,  of  electricity,  so  that  when  the 
current  runs  into  it  at  one  place  an  equal  amount  must  run 
out  at  another;  but  all  that  is  really  known  is  that  the 
whole  globe  acts  practically  as  a  return  wire. 

3.  The  magnetic  needle  is  made  of  two  or  more  parts,  for 
since  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  the  pointer  were 
always  trying  to  turn  to  the  north,  this  is  avoided  by  fasten- 
ing two  needles  side  by  side,  with  the  north  pole  of  the  one 
lying  against  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and  thus,  as  the 
earth  attracts  each  needle  in  a  different  way,  the  pull  is 
neutralised  This  dquble  needle  is  called  an  astatic  medle, 
and  in  the  form  of  telegraph  wc  are  describing,  it  is  placed 
in  the  box  a,  and  surrounded  by  the  wire,  while  a  light 
Strip  of  whalebone  outside  the  box  is  so  fastened  as  to  show 
on  the  face  of  the  dial  how  the  needle  is  pointing  inside 

4.  The  commutator,  e,  is  a  box  with  an  apparatus  inside 
irhich  is  so  arranged  that  by  turning  a  handle  (not  «hown 
in  the  diagram)  different  ways,  the  earth  wire  and  telegraph 
wire  can  be  joined  together,  or  either  of  them  can  be  joined 
to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery. 

The  commutator  and  galvanometer  are  really  made  in 
one  instrument,  but  I  have  drawn  them  separate  to  make 
it  more  clear. 

Now,  when  the  man  in  London  wants  to  send  his  mes- 
i^e  to  York,  he  first  sends  off  a  current  which  rings  a  little 
'bell  at  all  the  stations  along  the  line  to  call  attention,  and 
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then  spells  out  the  word  York,  This  warns  the  man 
that  station  to  turn  the  handle  of  his  commutator,  b',  so  thaf 
the  telegraph- wire,  d,  and  the  earth-wire,  g,  are  joined  to- 
gether. Then  the  message  can  be  sent  The  man  in 
London  turns  his  handle  according  as  he  vrishes  the  current 
to  go.  In  Fig.  69  he  has  turned  it  so  that  the  telegraph 
wire,  f,  is  joined  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the 
current  will  pass  abot'e  ground  along  ^  </  to  the  galvano- 
meter a',  turning  tlie  needle  to  the  right,  and  will  then  go 
back  into  the  earth,  and  an  equal  amount  is  restored  at// 
to  the  battery.  But  in  Fig.  70  the  man  has  altered  the 
handle,  and  now  the  earth-wire,  e,  is  joined  to  the  positive 
pole,  and  so  the  current  passes  underground  at  ef,  and  out 
at  g,  and  entering  the  galvanometer  on  the  left  side,  turns 
the  needle  to  the  left,  and  goes  back  by  the  telegraph  wire, 
./  c,  to  the  battery.  In  this  way  he  turns  it  from  right  to 
left  as  he  will,  and  spells  out  the  message  thus ;  Left,  right 
7  =  A ;  left,  right,  left,  left, ,/,,  =  L ;  left,  right,  right ,/ /  =  W; 
kft.\=E;  therefore  ,/;  7,j  J  ..\  J I ;  \;  Jy,  7„;  spells 
'  a//  well: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  separate  wire  for  every  tele- 
graphic station  :  one  wire  will  do  all  the  work  so  long  as  it 
is  only  used  by  one  man  at  a  time,  and  it  has  now  indeed 
been  found  possible  to  send  two  separate  messages  at  the 
same  time  along  one  wire.  Therefore  at  every  station  there 
is  a  galvanometer  to  point  out  the  message,  a  battery  to 
provide  the  current,  and  a  commutator  to  change  the  current ; 
but  these  are  not  joined  to  the  general  wire  unless  they 
are  being  used;  in  Morse's  American  telegraph,  which 
is  generally  used  on  the  Continent,  the  needle  pricks  holes 
in  a  strip  of  paper,  so  that  the  message  can  be  kept ;  Bain's 
electro-chemical  telegraph  writes  down  the  marks  on  chemii 
paper;    while  lately  (1879)   Mr.  Cowper  has  invented 
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telegraphic  writing  machine,  in  which  the  words  written  at 
one  end  are  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  a  pen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire.  But  all  these  are  only  improvements  of 
the  same  principle  by  which  an  electric  current  going  firat 
one  way  and  then  another  acts  on  a  magnetic  needle. 

The  Telephone,  1837-1872, — Wonderful  as  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  is  in  its  power  to  send  messages  almost  in- 
stantaneously across  the  world,  yet  within  the  last  few  years 
an  instrument  still  more  wonderful,  and  at  the  same  time 
even  more  simple,  has  been  invented.  This  is  the  telephone, 
a  small  instrument  which,  when  fastened  to  one  end  of  a 


while  a  similar  instrument  is  fixed  at  the  other  end, 
enables  us  to  talk  with  a  person  miles  distant  firom  us,  so 
that  he  can  not  only  hear  the  words  we  say  but  even  recognise 
tiie  tones  of  our  voice. 

As  usual  many  men  have  helped  to  bring  this  instru- 
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menl  to  perfection.  Page  in  America,  de  la  Rive  and  Rein 
on  the  Continent,  and  Varley  in  England,  have  all  tnade 
attempts  to  produce  speaking  at  a  distance,  while  Elisha 
Gray  of  Chicago  produced  an  instrument  working  with  a 
battery,  by  means  of  which  vocal  sounds  could  be  trans- 
mitted. But  to  Professor  Graham  Bell  of  Boston  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  in  1S76  at  last  succeeded  in  making  s 
telephone  of  the  simple  construction  now  used.  Fig.  71  i 
a  drawing  of  the  telephone  with  a  section  of  it  by  the  side , 
one  of  the  wires  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  instrument  ii 
carried  across  the  country  and  fixed  at  the  other  end  to 
another  instrument  exactly  like  it ;  the  other  wire  is  con- 
nected with  the  earth.  We  have  seen,  p.  364,  that  Faraday 
was  able  to  produce  a  powerful  electric  current  in  a  coil  of 
wire  by  drawing  a  magnet  in  and  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
coiL  In  Belt's  telephone  a  permanent  magnet,  d,  has  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  h,  fastened  to  one  end  of  it,  and  round  this 
iron  is  a  coil  of  silk-covered  copper  wire.  At  a  little  dis-| 
tance  from  the  soft  iron  bar  is  placed  an  iron  plate,  a,  with 
an  opening  above  it  in  the  wooden  case  enclosing  it,  and 
into  this  opening  the  person  speaks.  The  vibrations  of  ihe 
voice  make  the  particles  of  the  iron  plate  or  diaphragm 
vibrate,  so  that  the  plate  does  not  move  up  and  down  as  a 
whole,  but  more  probably  quivers,  as  it  were,  throughout  its 
whole  surface.  This  vibration  affects  the  soft  iron  bar,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  permanent  magnet,  but  only 
made  so  by  touching  the  permanent  magnet  below.  So  the 
magnetisation  of  the  soft  iron  is  altered  at  every  sound 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  it  vibrates  and  the  form 
the  vibration.  This  alteration  at  once  sets  up  electric 
rents  in  the  coil  of  wire  c,  and  these  pass  along  the 
instantaneously  to  the  person  at  the  other  end,  even  if  tbef 
are  mites   away.      This   person   holds  an  exactly  stmiltf 
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telephone  to  his  ear.  The  currents  pass  into  the  "coil  c, 
affect  the  soft  iron  b,  and  make  the  iron  plate  a  vibrate 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  plate  did  at  the  speak- 
ing end.  So  the  same  sounds  are  returned  to  the  air  at 
exactly  the  same  rate  and  of  the  same  form  as  the  sounds 
caused  by  the  voice  at  the  other  end,  and  we  hear  the  verj' 
tone  of  our  friend's  voice,  not  because  the  sound  vibrations 
have  travelled,  but  because  these  have  been  changed  into 
electric  currents  at  one  end,  and  they  are  changed  back 
again  into  sound  at  the  other.  There  are  many  difficulties 
still  about  the  working  of  the  telephone ;  other  noises  some- 
times interfere  with  the  wire  and  make  confusion,  and  the 
currents  are  so  weak  that  a  very  little  disturbance  prevents 
their  acting  properly,  but  numerous  improvements  have 
been  made  ever  since  the  above  passage  was  written  in 
1879,  and  there  are  already  many  kinds  constructed  very 
differently  from  the  one  I  have  described.  Mr.  Eklison, 
the  well-known  inventor  in  America,  has  now  constructed 
a  carbon  telephone  which,  when  it  is  put  in  the  circuit  of 
a  battery,  enables  words  uttered  115  miles  distant  to  be 
heard  easily  by  a  large  audience,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  speeches  made  in  London  may  be  listened  to  by 
crowded  meetings  in  al!  parts  of  England. 

Chitf  Works  eanstdlid.  —  Lardoer's  '  Cyclopicdia' — '  Eleclricity, 
Maenetism,  and  Meteorology;'  'Annals  of  Phllosoptiy, '  New  Series. 
1S33,  vols,  iu  and  iii.  ;  '  History  of  Magnetism  ;'  '  Encyclopiediii  Me- 
iropoUtoita,'  art.  'Eleclro-Mognetism/  Faraday's  '  EiLperimentnl  Re- 
(CBTCbes  in  Eleetricily,'  1859;  Tyndall's  'Faraday  us  a  Discoverer ;' 
Gladstone'^  '  Mich&el  Faraday;'  '  Nouvelle  Biog.  UniverEclIc' — 'Am- 
pin:,' '  Oersted  ;'  Ampere,  '  ObBerrations  ElecCro-dynamiqueE,'  iSza  1 
Faraday,  '  Varioiu  Forces  of  Nature ;'  Proctor,  '  The  Sun ;'  Herschel'a 
•Faoiiliat  Lcctoresi'  Brande's  'Manual  of  Chemisuy  ;'  Preece  On 
the  Telephone,  '  Natnre,'  vol,  xvi.  p.  403. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  NTNETEESTH  CENTUBV  (CONTOTDBD). 

Sir  Hnmphry  Davy — Langhing-gas — Safety-lamp,  \%\% — ElectrolrElt 
—Nicholson  and  Carlisle— Faraday— John  Dalloo- Law  of  Mul- 
tiple Proportions^Atomic  Theory — Licbig — Otgaoie  ChcmiiUy. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  1778-1830. — We  saw  in  the  last 
chapter  how  Oersted,  Davy,  Amptre,  Faraday,  and  Seebeck, 
by  their  various  discoveries,  showed  the  connection  between 
Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Heat.  We  must  now  team  how 
the  connection  between  electricity  and  chemical  change  was 
also  worked  out.  This  was  done  by  Sir  Humphiy  Davy 
and  Faraday,  wbo  thus  put  England  once  more  at  the  head 
of  chemical  discovery,  in  which  the  French  school  of  Lavoi 
had  so  long  taken  the  lead. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before 
making  experiments  upon  heat,  mas  bom  in  1778,  at  Pi 
zance,  in  Cornwall,  and  died  at  Geneva  in 
mother  being  a  widow,  he  was  apprenticed  when  quite  yoi 
to  an  apothecary,  and  there  with  wine  glasses,  old  medidne 
bottles,  tobacco  pipes,  and  a  syringe,  he  made  his  first 
chemical  experiments.  \\Tien  he  was  scarcely  twenty  yean 
of  age,  Dr.  Beddoes,  a  physician,  who  had  opened  a  hospital 
for  curing  patients  by  the  use  of  different  gases,  heard  so 
much  of  the  young  man's  abilities  that  he  invited  him  to 
come  to  Bristol,  where  he  employed  him  in  malting 
ments. 
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In  this  way  Davy's  attention  was  drawn  to  nitrous  oxide, 
a  gas  which  had  been  declared  by  a  celebrated  physician, 
Dr.  Mitchell,  to  be  very  poisonous.  Our  young  chemist 
wanted  to  try  this  for  himself,  and  actually  began  breathing 
it  in  small  quantities  to  see  whether  it  would  affect  him 
He  proved  that  it  certainly  was  not  so  poisonous  as  Mitchell 
had  thought,  and,  growing  gradually  bolder  and  bolder  in 
the  use  of  it,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  breathing  the  gas  for 
several  tnmutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  lost  all  con- 
sciousness, and  found  himself  in  a  land  of  delicious  dreams, 
out  of  which  he  awoke  gradually  without  being  injured  in 
any  way.  Enchanted  at  having  discovered  such  a  deUghtful 
Tiensation,  he  carried  on  his  experiments  for  more  than  ten 
months,  and  when  he  published  the  results,  and  told  the 
world  that  the  mere  breathing  of  a  gas  could  make  a  man 

t  sleep,  and  dream,  and  laugh  without  any  cause,  it  created 

u  great  sensation,  and   Davy's  name   soon  became  well 

■known. 

*  At  this  time  (i8or)  the  Royal  Institution  had  just  been 
founded,  and  Count  Rumford,  seeing  that  Davy  was  a  young 
man  of  great  talent,  offered  him  the  appointment  of  Assistant- 
chemist  Davy  accepted  it,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  science.  He  was  young,  bright,  and 
enthuaaslic,  and  his  lectures  were  so  clear  and  eloquent, 
that  the  Royal  Institution  soon  became  famous  under  his 
influence,  while  every  new  appliance  for  making  chemical 
experiments  was  given  him  in  his  laboratory.  It  was  here 
that  he  made  his  observations  on  flame  in  r8i5,  and  con- 
structed his  Safety-lamp,  which  has  saved  so  many  lives,  and 
for  the  invention  of  which  he  received  the  title  of  baronet. 
It  was  here  also  that  he  made  his  first  experiments  in  electro- 
chemistry, which  is  the  only  one  of  his  many  discoveries  of 
which  we  can  speak. 
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Discovery  of  XUectrolysis,  or  the  decomposition  of 
Substances  by  Eleotrie  Cmrents,  1800-180e.^In  the 

year  1800,  two  men  named  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  disco\'ered 
by  chance  that  when  the  two  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  were 
dipped  in  water,  bubbles  of  gas  rose  up  from  them.  Tbej^j 
also  found  by  experiment  that  the  gas  from  one  wire  war 
oxygen,  and  from  the  other  hydrogen ;  but  where  these  gases 
came  from,  whether  they  were  produced  by  the  electricity, 
or  came  from  the  battery,  or  from  the  water,  ihey  could  not 
tell.  Moreover,  besides  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which 
came  off,  there  also  appeared  an  acid  of  some  kind  at  the 
positive  pole,  as  was  shown  by  damp  htmus  paper  turning 
red  (see  p.  asS),  and  an  alkali  appeared  at  the  negative 
pole  which  turned  this  red  litmus  paper  blue  again.  This 
looked  as  if  the  electric  current  had  produced  something  in 
the  water ;  for  Cavendish,  as  you  will  remember,  had  shown 
that  pure  water  is  made  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  only  (see 
p.  230).  Many  chemists,  therefore,  set  themselves  to  try 
to  discover  what  effect  the  electric  current  had  on  the  water, 
and  Davy  in  1806  succeeded  in  solving  the  questioiL 

The  history  of  his  experiments  is  especially  interesting, 
because  it  shows,  as  we  have  noticed  so  often  before,  thai 
patient  and  careful  inquiry  into  nature  always  gains  a 
answer  in  the  end  Davy  did  not  believe  that  the  cli 
current  produced  anything  in  the  water;  he  thought 
both  the  acid  and  the  alkali  came  from  the  vessels  that  were 
used.  So  he  set  to  work  steadily  to  clear  away  all  possibility 
of  impuriries.  He  took  distilled  water,  and  used  cups  first 
made  of  agate,  and  afterwards  of  pure  gold,  because  he 
found  that  the  clay  of  the  china  cups  was  acted  upon  by  the 
currenL  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  many  other  precautions, 
the  add  and  the  alkah  still  continued  to  appear.  Then  he 
used  water  which  he  had  evaporated  very  slowly,  instead 
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L  of  distilling  it,  because  he  found  that  distilled  water  carried 
I  away  some  salt  with  iL  When  he  had  done  this  the  acid 
s  weaker,  but  the  alkali  was  as  strong  as  ever.  At  this 
point  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  alkali  might  perhaps  come 
out  of  the  air,  so  he  put  his  gold  cups  of  water  under  an 
air-pump,  and  completely  exhausted  the  air,  filling  the  pump 
with  hydrogen  lo  make  quite  sure  that  no  other  gas  could 
be  left  in.  When  he  had  tried  this  several  times  and  made 
it  perfect  in  every  way,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  nearly 
pure  oxygen  at  one  pole  and  hydrogen  at  the  other,  while  the 
water  decreased  in  tlie  cups. 

By  this  experiment  Davy  not  Only  confirmed  Cavendish's 
discovery  that  pure  water  contains  nothing  but  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  but  he  also  established  a  totally  new  method  of 
analysing  substances,  and  finding  out  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.  This  method  was  in  some  ways  more 
certain  than  Bergmann's  method  of  tests,  for  when  you  drive 
one  element  out  by  putting  anotlier  in  its  place,  you  have 
some  difficulty  in  finding  out  exactly  what  has  happened ;  but 
when  a  substance  is  decomposed  by  electricity  you  literally 
take  it  to  pieces,  and  see  the  elements  of  which  it  consists. 
Discovery  of  Fotaasinm  and  Sodium. — Having  suc- 
ceeded in  the  case  of  water,  Davy  now  went  on  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  electric  current  on  other  bodies,  and  the  first  which 
hetook  were  common  potash  and  soda,  which  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  simple  substances,  which  could  not  be  decom- 
posed. For  several  reasons,  however,  Davy  believed  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  reduce  them  into  more  than  one  sub- 
stance. So  he  healed  some  pure  potash  in  a  spoon  until  it 
was  quite  liquid,  and  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  spoon  to 
the  wires  of  a  battery,  he  sent  an  electric  current  through  it. 

Erahttlewhilethepotashbegantobeagitated,  and  torise 
1  bubbles,  and  then  there  came  to  the  surface  beautiful 
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silver-like  globules,  some  of  which  buret  into  flame,  while 
others  remained  covered  by  a  sort  of  white  film> 

'Daly's  delight,'  writes  his  brother,  'when  he  saw  the 
minute  shining  globules  like  mercury  burst  through  the 
of  potash  and  take  fire  as  they  reached  the  air,  was  so 
that  he  could  not  contain  his  joy — he  actually  bourn 
about  the  room  in  ecstatic  delight,'  II  must  indeed  have 
been  a  beautiful  sight  in  itself;  but  probably  Davy's  encite- 
ment  arose  chiefly  from  the  new  truth  he  saw  in  w.  He  had 
proved  that  potash  was  not  a  simple  substance,  but  contained 
something  which  had  never  before  been  discovered. 

At  first  he  had  great  difliculty  in  collecting  the  globules, 
for  they  not  only  burst  into  flame  when  they  met  the  air, 
but  even  in  water  they  took  fire,  joining  themselves  to  the 
oxygen  and  setting  the  hydrogen  free.  At  last,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  collecting  them  in  rock  oil,  or  naphtha,  which 
contains  no  oxygen.  He  was  then  able  to  examine  them, 
and  he  found  they  were  composed  of  a  metal  hiiheno  quite 
unknown,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  oi potassium.  A  fe 
days  later  he  procured  the  metal  sodium  out  of  €:oi 
soda  by  the  same  process. 

This  method  of  decomposing  substances  is  called  el/ttn- 
iysis,  which  means  '  setting  free  by  electricity.'  T)a.\y  made 
use  of  it  to  decompose  many  earths,  such  as  lime,  magDeua, 
etc,  and  the  great  Swedish  chemist,  Berzelius  (bom  1778 
died  1848),  discovered  several  new  chemical  substances  by 
means  of  it. 

Faraday's  Experiments  on  the  Connection  betweea 
Electricity  and  Chemical  Affinity. — The  power  of  de- 
composing substances  was  the  practical  benefit  obtained 
by  the  discovery;  but  it  had  another  great  interest  for 
chemists,  because  it  proved  that  electricity  can  overcome 
that  power  called  'chemical  affinity,'  which  holds  two  or 
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e  elements  together  in  one  compound  substance.  You 
1  remember  that  Bergmann,  and  indeed  Newton  before 
PUni,  pointed  out  that  there  is  some  force  which  causes 
certain  bodies  to  choose  each  other  out  when  they  meet, 
and  to  unite  firmly  so  as  to  become  a  new  substance  which 
I  peculiar  characters.  Chlorine  and  sodium,  for 
^example,  when  heated,  unite  to  form  common  salt,  which  is 
lot  the  least  like  either  chlorine  or  sodium  when  they  are 
leparate ;  and  in  the  same  way  hydrogen  and  oxj-gcn  unite 
■  to  form  water.  In  these  new  stales  they  are  held  together 
by  a  power  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call 
'  chemical  attraction,'  or  '  chemical  affinity.' 

Now  Davy  showed  that  an  electric  current  conquers  this 
power  and  sets  the  different  elements  free,  so  that  they  can 
each  go  their  own  way.  Thus  the  electric  current  passing 
through  the  water  overcomes  the  force  which  holds  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  so  that,  at  the  point  where 
the  battery  wires  touch  the  water,  hydrogen  bubbles  come 
off  on  one  side  and  oxygen  on  the  other. 

It  is  to  Faraday,  however,  that  we  owe  most  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  intimate  connection  between  electricity 
and  chemical  change.  He  followed  Davy's  experiments, 
and  traced  out  very  clearly  the  cause  and  effect  of  the 
chemical  current  He  showed  in  the  first  place  that  a  sub- 
stance cannot  be  decomposed  by  electricity  unless  it  is  a 
good  conductor,  so  that  the  current  passes  readily  along  it. 
Thus,  ice  being  a  bad  conductor,  the  shghtest  film  of  ice 
interposed  between  the  water  and  the  electric  wires  will  pre- 
vent the  current  from  setting  free  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; 
and  ether  and  alcohol  cannot  be  decomposed  at  all  by  elec- 
tiicity,  because  they  will  not  conduct  the  current 
L        He  also  showed  that  the  electric  current  itself  does  not 


pound  substance  in  a  fluid  state,  and  so  overcoming  the- 
force  which  holds  the  different  elements  together  and 
setting  them  free.  This  method,  called  eltftmlysis,  was  dis- 
covered by  Davy  Ln  1806,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  worked 
out  by  Faraday. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  method  of  spectrum  anal; 
suggested  by  Herschel  in  1823,  which  was  carried  on  widi 
great  success  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff.  In  this  method 
the  substance  is  turned  into  gas  either  by  ordinary  heat  or 
by  the  electric  spark,  and  is  then  examined  by  the  spectro- 
scope; the  elements  being  determined  by  the  position 
the  bright  lines  they  throw  on  the  spectrum. 

There  is  still  a  fifth  method,  about  which  we  have 
nothing  as  yet,  and  which  was  chiefly  brought  into  use  by 
the  chemist  Berzelius,  namely  the  fusing  of  substances  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe.     This  instrument  is  merely  a  little 
lube  with  a  mouthpiece  at  one  end  and  a  very  minute  hole 
at  the  other.     By  placing  the  minute  hole  in  the  middle 
of  a  flame  and  blowing  through  the  mouthpiece,  the  centre 
of  the  flame  is  made  to  bum   furiously,  and  many 
stances  can  be  melted  and  decomposed  by  it  which  do 
yield  to  ordinary  heat 

By  these  different  methods  a  very  large  number  of 
stances  have  been  analysed  since  the  time  of  Davy 
Faraday,  and  sixty-four  elements  or  simple  substances  hai 
been  discovered.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  nuiy 
even  at  some  future  time  be  decomposed  and  shown  to  be 
made  up  of  two  elements  ;  we  can  only  affirm  that  now  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  simple  substances.  Some  of  these 
elements  have  been  brought  together  and  made  to  unite 
into  compound  substances  by  artificial  means;  as  when, 
for  instance,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  mixed  and  lighted  by 
a  spark  rush  together  and  form  water,  01  when  hydrogen 
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and  chlorine  mixed  together  and  placed  in  the  sunlight 
unite  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.'  This  method  of  bringing 
elements  together  to  form  a  compound  substance  is  called 
^nthesis,  and  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  analysis,  or  the 
splitting  up  of  a  compound  substance  into  its  elementary 
pans. 

To  follow  out  the  gradual  development  of  synthesis  and 
analysis,  and  the  discoveries  of  our  great  modem  chemists, 
such  as  Graham,  Andrews,  and  others,  would  be  to  write  a 
work  upon  chemistry.  There  is  only  one  other  general  prin- 
dple  which  we  ought  to  try  and  understand  here ;  namely, 
the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  combine  to  form  sub- 
stances. This  principle,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our 
modem  chemistry,  was  first  worked  out  by  a  poor  school- 
master named  Dalton. 

Daltou  shows  that  the  Different  Chemical  Elements 
ftlways  Combine  in  Definite  Proportions, — John  Dalton 
was  bom  of  Quaker  parents  in  1766,  near  Cockermouth,  in 
Cumberland,  He  received  the  ordinary  education  of  a 
vUlage  school,  and  after  being  master  of  a  small  academy 
It  Kendal,  he  went  to  Manchester,  where  he  supported 
himself  all  the  rest  of  his  life  by  teaching  mathematics. 
Fortunately  for  science,  a  blind  gentleman  named  Cough 
became  interested  in  him,  and  gave  him  the  use  of  his 
library  and  chemical  laboratory,  which  enabled  Dalton  to 
work  out  many  useful  facts,  and  to  establish  the  laws  which 
are  now  the  guide  of  all  chemists,  though  they  differ  about 
some  of  his  conclusions. 

You  will  remember  that  it  was  only  in  the  time  of 
Lavoisier  that  chemists  began  to  weigh  carefully  the  gases 

*  Sir  H.  Davy  was  the  firs!  to  discover,  in  1S07,  tlmt  hydrochloric 
Kdd  it  made  merely  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine ;  before  then  it  was 
I  beliered  that  every  add  mmt  liave  oxygen  in  it. 
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into  which  substances  can  be  decomposed.     Before  then  il 
had  been  thought  sufficient  to  say  that  a  substance  c 
sulphur,  mercury,  carbon,  etc.,  without  saying  how  much  a 
it  there  was.     iJut  after  the  discovery  of  oxj-gen,  when  I 
real  nature  of  chemical  change  began  to  be  undersloc 
chemists  saw  the   importance  of  weighing  accurately  t 
different  elements  into  which  a  substance  can  be  broken  J 
up;  and  when  this  had  been  done  for  some  time,  and  a 
great  number  of  analyses  had  been  itiade,  it  was  seen  that 
any  given  chemical  compound  always  contains  the  sanu  tiements 
combined  in  the  same  proportion. 

Thus,  for  example,  all  water,  whether  it  comes  from  tain, 
snow,  dew,  steam,  or  exploded  oxj'gen  and  hydrogen,  will 
alwa>-s  be  found  to  contain  two  parts  by  weight  of  hydroge 
to  sixteen  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  ;  so  that  if  you  dec 
pose  18  ounces  of  water  you  will  collect 

3  Tolnmes  oftiydrogen  weighing  t  oz.  eadi   , 
I  vdome  of  oxygen  weighing  1 6  ois.    .         . 


And  this  never  varies.     Again,  if  you  take  some 
and  decompose  1 7  ounces  of  it  you  will  collect 


3  volumes  of  hydrogen  weighing  1  oz.  each   . 
I  Tolnme  of  nitrogen  weighing  14  o&   .         , 


And  this  again  never  varies.  Wherever  you  get  ammooia 
it  will  always  be  made  up  of  these  proportionate  weights  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

This    combbation    of  the    different  elements  in 
quantities  is  called  the  law  of  definite  proportions,      1 
hinted  at  by  four  chemists  before  Daltonj  namely  Pkhis^ 
Wenzel,  Higgins,  and  Richter,  but  it  was  very  little 
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Stood,  and  some  eminent  chemists,  such  as  BerthoUet,  even 
doubted  whether  it  was  true.  Dalton,  however,  made  s.  re- 
markable discovery  which  both  proved  the  truth  of  the  law 
itself  and  showed  that  it  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  bad 
been  imagined. 

He  found  that  not  only  are  the  elements  in  any  one  sub- 
stance always  in  a  fixed  proportion,  but  that  each  element, 
such  as  oxygen,  has  a  weight  of  /ft  own,  and  will  only  com- 
bine with  other  elements  in  proportions  of  this  fixed  weight. 
For  example,  oxygen  will  join  itself  to  nitrogen  in  five  dif- 
ferent proportions,  making  five  different  substances,  and  in 
each  case  the  ssune  fixed  weight  of  oxygen  is  added.  Thus, 
if  you  decompose  a  a '4  litres  of 

r    Nilrae'n  OiygeB 
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Nitrons  oxide,  you  will  get  3  . 

Nitric  oxide  „  3  . 

Nitrous  add  „  3  . 

Nitric  peronde        „  2  . 

Nitric  «dd  „  3  . 
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So  that  each  substance  contains  one  more  volume  of  oxygen 
compared  to  the  nitrogen  than  the  one  before  it;  and  this 
volume  always  weighs  1 6  grammes,  while  each  volume  of 
nitrogen  weighs  14  grammes. 

Oxygen  behaves  in  this  way  in  all  compounds,  only  join- 
ing itself  to  other  elements  in  weights  of  16  or  multiples 
of  16.  Thus,  if  you  heat  mercury  as  Lavoisier  did,  so  that 
it  takes  up  ox>'gen  out  of  the  air,  200  parts  by  weight  of 
mercury  will  combine  with  16  of  oxygen  and  no  more.  If 
you  heat  carbon  with  oxygen,  1 2  parts  by  weight  of  carbon 

twill  take  up  16  of  oxygen  to  make  carbonic  oxide,- or  twice 
16  =  3a  to  make  carbonic  acid,  but  it  will  not  lake  up  any- 
thing between  these  weights.     This  same  law  holds  true  of 
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all  the  elements,  each  one  having  its  own  peculiar  weight 
Nitrogen,  for  example,  combines  in  weights  of  14,  or  twice 
14  =  28,  or  three  times  14  =  41,  etc. ;  sodium  in  weights  of 
23,  46,  and  69,  etc  This  is  called  the /aai  of  multiple  pro- 
portions, which  we  owe  entirely  to  Dalton,  and  it  is  a  fact.j 
about  which  all  chemists  agree.  Dalton  went  on  to  try  and 
explain  it  by  a  theory  which  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation, 
and  which  some  chemists  do  not  receive. 

Daltou's  Atomic  Theory,  180S. — In  order  to  explain 
why  each  element  should  have  its  6xed  weight  in  which  it 
always  combines,  Dalton  imagined,  as  Democritus,  Epicurus, 
Bacon,  and  Newton  had  done  before  him,  that  all  matter  is 
composed  of  liny  parts,  or  atoms,  which  are  too  small  to  be 
seen,  and  which  cannot  be  divided.  These  atoms,  which  he 
pictured  to  himself  as  round  grains  like  very  small  shot, 
would  be  of  the  same  size  in  every  substance,  but  not  of  the 
same  weight  Hydrogen  atoms  would  be  the  lightest  of 
all,  for  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  known ;  oxygen 
atoms  would  be  16  times,  and  nitrogen  14  times,  as 
as  those  of  hydrogen. 

Now  when  two  elements  combine  together  they 
take  up  less,  according  to  Dalton,  than  one  atom  of  eaid,' 
or  two  atoms  of  one  to  one  of  the  other,  and  so  on,  and 
therefore  exactly  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  any  substance  wiH 
always  be  added.  For  example,  to  turn  back  to  our  table 
on  p.  389,  Dalton  would  say  that  a  molecule,  or  the  smallest 
portion  which  can  be  imagined,  of  nitrous  oxide  will  contain 
2  atoms  of  nitrogen  weighing  14  each  to  r  atom  of  oxygen 
weighing  16  ;  while  nitric  acid  will  contain  2  atoms  of  nitro- 
gen =  28, and  s  atoms  of  oxj-gen,  s  *■  i6  =  So,  Ifhalfan 
atom  of  oxygen  could  be  added,  then  it  might  be  possible 
to  take  up  16  +  8,  or  24  parts  of  oxygen;  but  as  the  atoms 
are  supposed  to  be  indivisible,  this  cannot  be  done,  but  a 
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whole  atom  weighing  1 6  must  be  added  each  time.  There- 
fore you  will  see  that  by  an  atom,  Dalton  meant  the  smallest 
quantity  of  any  element  which  <an  combine  with  other  sub- 
ttanees. 

Thus,  water  is  made  up  of  molecules,  each  containing 

R  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.     But  as  these 

I  atoms  cannot  be  seen,  how  can  it  be  known  how  many  there 
;  in  any  substance,  and  when  we  have  arrived  at  the 

L  smallest  weight  of  any  element  ?  Dalton  knew  it  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  way : — 

If  you  decompose  water  by  electricity,  you  know  that 

'  you  will  collect  two  bottles  of  hydrogen  for  one  of  oxygen. 
But  you  can  also  decompose  it  another  way ;  if  you  take  a 
small  piece  of  the  metal  sodium  and  float  it  on  water,  it  will 
roll  round  and  round  fizzing  violently.  This  is  because 
sodium  joins  very  readily  to  oxygen,  and  the  sodium  is 
turning  out  some  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  water  and  taking 
its  place.  \Vhen  the  piece  of  sodium  has  disappeared,  if 
you  evaporate  off  the  rest  of  the  water,  you  will  have  a  white 
powder,  which  is  caustic  soda;  and  if  you  decompose  this 
soda,  you  will  get  out  of  it  one  measure  of  hydrogen,  one 
of  oxygen,  and  one  of  sodium.  The  sodium,  you  observe, 
has  turned  exactly  half  the  hydrogen  out  of  the  water  and 
taken  its  place ;  and  this  shows  there  must  have  been  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  water,  because  a  single  atom 
could  not  have  been  divided. 

In  the  soda  we  have  now  got  the  smallest  quantity  of 
each  element — sodium,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen — which  will 
combine  with  any  other.  You  can  turn  either  of  these 
three  out  of  the  soda,  but  you  cannot  turn  out  a  part  of 
any  one  of  them.  Therefore,  a  molecule  of  soda  is  said  to 
be  made  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  weighing  i,  one  atom  of 
oxygen  weighing  16,  one  atom  of  sodium  weighing  23,  and 
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these  numbers  are  called  the  atomic  weights  of  bjdtogeii, 

oxygen,  and  sodium. 

This  will  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  Dalton's  theory  of 
atoms.  There  is  always  this  difficulty  in  it  that  we  cannot  be 
quite  sure  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  smallest  quantity  of 
any  substance ;  for  suppose  that  one  day  we  were  to  find 
that  half  as  much  oxygen  would  unite  with  some  other  sub- 
stance as  now  unites  with  sodium,  then  the  atom  of  oxygen 
would  no  longer  wtigh  16.  But  if  we  bear  this  possibility' 
in  mind,  then  the  theory  is  of  great  use  in  giving  us 
symbols  which  are  now  used  in  chemical  language.  Fi 
when  it  was  once  agreed  that  the  weight  of  an  atom 
hydrogen  should  be  reckoned  as  i,  then  an  atom  of  oxygen 
ivEl  weigh  16,  and  the  letters  HHO  express  a  great  deal 
They  tell  us  that  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  weighing  a  are 
joined  to  one  atom  of  oxygen  weigliing  16,  to  form  a  mole- 
cule of  water.  In  the  same  way  HO,NA'  tells  us  that  single 
atoms  of  each  of  these  substances,  weighing  respectively,  i, 
16,  23,  form  a  molecule  of  soda.  And  thus  a  complete 
chemical  language  has  sprung  up,  by  which  chemists  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  can  understand  at  once  what  is  the 
position  of  any  substance ;  and  by  means  of  these  simpla 
letters  the  most  complicated  chemical  probh 
worked  out  dearly  and  intelligibly. 

Dalton's  theory  was  received  very  quickly  by  chemist^ 
considering  how  entirely  new  the  ideas  were  which  it  taught. 
His  friend  Dr.  Thomson,  an  eminent  chemist  (born  1773, 
died  1852),  gave  a  very  clear  account  of  it  in  his  'Sj-stem 
of  Chemistry,'  and  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Davy  and 
Faraday ;  and  a  great  French  chemist,  Gay-Lussac  (bom 
1778,  died  1850),  adopted  it  at  once,  and  added  anochet 

■  Na  stands  for  Natrium,  the  Latin  name  for  soda,  noi« 
the  metal  iodium. 


ded  anothet  ^^ 
,  noi«  used  '■''^^H 
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discovery  in  favour  of  it  in  1809  —  namely,  that  when 
substances  are  reduced  to  gas,  and  the  gas  is  collected,  it  is 
found  that  the  different  elements  combine  in  equal  or 
multiple  volumes. 

You  will  understand  this  by  turning  back  to  the  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  and  osygen  (p.  389),  where  you  will  see 
that  there  was  always  either  1,  a,  3,  4,  or  g  volumes  of 
oxygen  collected  for  one  of  nitrogen,  and  never  a  part  of  a 
volume.  This  was  really  a  different  fact  from  the  one 
Dalton  pointed  out,  that  the  elements  combine  in  definite 
weights,  and  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  law  of  mul- 
tiple proportions.  In  i3ii  a  still  further  step  in  advance 
was  made  by  the  Italian  chemist  Avogadro,  who  showed 
that  equal  volumes  of  gases  or  vapours  under  the  same 
conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules ;  and  Ampfere  brought  forward  the 
same  doctrine  in  1814.  These  discoveries  were  followed 
up  by  Gerhardt,  Berzeiius,  Sainte-Claire,  Deville,  and  others, 
and  form  the  foundation  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the 
present  day. 

Iiiebig  the  Great  Teaoher  in  the  Chemistry  of  Or- 
gaoio  Compounds, — And  now,  before  closing  the  history 
of  chemistry,  we  must  mention,  in  passing,  one  great 
division  of  the  science  of  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  give 
any  real  account — namely,  the  science  of  organic  chemistry, 
or  more  properly  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds. 
This  study  began,  as  you  will  remember,  when  Boerhaave 
firet  examined  the  juices  of  plants  and  the  fluids  in  animal 
bodies.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any  great 
advance  till  the  year  i8z8,  when  a  German  chemist  named 
Wohler  first  showed  that  urea,  a  substance  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  can  be  made  artificially.  Since  then  Berthelot  and 
other  eminent  chemists  who  have  followed  him  have  dis- 
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covered  how  to  make  many  compounds  in  the  laborattw 
which  were  before  only  found  in  living  beings. 

But  the  great  master  of  organic  chemistry  whose  n 
you  must  remember,  though  we  can  speak  but  Uttle  a 
him,  was  Baron  Liebig,  of  Darmstadt,  who  was  bora  iai 
1 803,  and  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  From  the  days  wheft^ 
he  was  a  schoolboy,  Liebig  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
chemist,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Humboldt  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  introduced  to  Gay-Lussac  and  to 
work  with  him  for  some  years.  In  1824  he  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Giessen,  where  he  organised  the  first 
great  chemical  laboratory,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  lectured 
to  students  from  al!  parts  of  the  world.  In  1852  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Munich,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  the  first  to  analyse  organic  substances 
satisfactorily,  by  heating  them  in  vessels  with  metallic  oiddes, 
thus  reducing  them  to  carbon  and  their  other  elements ; 
and  to  show  by  experiments  which  he  made  with  Wohler, 
that  there  is  chemically  no  sharp  line  of  separation  between 
organic  and  inorganic  matter,  for  that,  however  complicated 
the  components  of  organic  substances  may  be,  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  chemical  laws  as  the  simpler  components 
of  inorganic  matter.  He  is,  however,  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  great  discoveries  in  agricultural  chemistry.  This 
subject,  which  was  first  treated  by  Sir  H.  Da\-y,  teaches  how 
the  growth  of  plants  depends  upon  the  chemical  state  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  sown,  how  different  crops  should  be 
sown  in  succession  in  any  field  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  soD; 
and  what  manure  will  best  give  back  to  the  ground  the 
elements  which  the  plants  have  taken  out  of  it.  Liebig  also 
traced  out  the  changes  which  food  undergoes  in  our  bodies, 
and  studied  which  kinds  turn  to  fat,  muscle,  blood,  or  sugar 
in  our  system.     In  1832  he  also  discovered  chloroform  asd 
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cfalorale,  though  these  were  not  used  for  producing  uncon- 
sciousness till  more  than  fifteen  years  later  by  Dr.  Simpson. 
The  whole  history  of  organic  chemistry,  however,  is  far 
beyond  us  at  present ;  the  science  has  only  existed  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  the  chemical  substances  which  are 
created  in  a  living  body  are  extremely  complicated,  making 
the  whole  subject  very  difficult  to  understand.  Moreover, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  follow  out  the  particulars  of  any 
science ;  if  you  can  remember  the  names  of  some  of  the 
great  pioneers  of  chemistry  firom  the  time  of  Geber  in  the 
ninth  century  up  to  the  da3rs  of  Davy,  Faraday,  and  Liebig, 
and  have  some  slight  understanding  of  the  natiure  of  the 
work  they  did,  you  will  have  obtained  no  slight  foundation 
for  fiitiure  work,  and  this  b  all  we  can  attempt  in  a  book  of 
this  kind. 


Chief  Works  consulted.^Dtivy's  'Works,*  1840;  Whewell's  •In- 
ductive Sciences;'  Dalton's  '  Chemical  Philosophy/  1808  ;  Dr.  Henry's 
« Memoir  of  Dalton,'  1854;  Fownes's  'Chemistry;*  Brande's  'Che- 
mistry ;'  Farada3r's  '  Various  Forces  of  Nature ;'  '  Eklinburgh  Review/ 
voL  zdv.  'Modem  Chemistry;'  Hoffmann,  'On  Liebig  and  Fara- 
day ;'  Liebig's  Scientific  Attainments,  '  Contemporary  Review,'  April 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE   NINETSEMTH  CENTDRY   (CONTINUED). 

Jussieu  on  N^toral  Syttem  of  Plants— Sprengel  on  Insect  Fettilisatk 
— Robert  Brown^GottliB  on  Metamorphosis  of  Plants. 

The  short  sketch  of  advances  in  modem  chemistry  pven  ii 
the  last  chapter  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  physical  sciences, 
or  those  which  deal  more  particularly  with  ihe  properties  of 
inorganic  substances,  and  the  laws  of  their  action  upon  each 
other.  We  must  now  pass  on  to  those  sciences  which  treat 
of  the  past  and  present  history  of  the  globe,  and  the  living 
beings  which  inhabit  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  of 
these  sciences  separately,  for  it  is  clearly  impossible  without 
a  great  deal  of  special  knowledge  to  follow  the  modem  dis- 
coveries in  physiology,  anatomy,  medicme,  zoology,  botany, 
and  geology. 

All  these  sciences  had  advanced  rapidly  since  the  time 
of  Haller  and  Hunter,  Linnaeus  and  BufTon.  Famous 
anatomists  and  physiologists  such  as  the  two  Monros,  father 
and  son,  Jn  England,  Bichat  {1771-1802)  in  France, 
Camper  (1722-1789)  and  Blcmenbach  (1752-1840)  in  Ger- 
many, had  been  carrying  on  the  study  of  the  comparative 
structure  of  men  and  animals,  and  training  up  students  to 
understand,  far  more  completely  than  before,  the  (unctions 
of  living  beings.  The  followers  of  Linnieus,  also,  all  over 
the  world  had  been  collecting  and  sending  home  for  com- 
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parison  lare  plants  and  animals  fonncrly  unknown,  which 
were  eagerly  studied  for  the  new  light  they  threw  upon  those 
which  had  been  already  dissected  and  described. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  men  became  eager  not  merely  to  examine 
separate  specimens  or  structures,  but  to  form  theories  about 
the  living  beings  on  the  globe.  They  began  to  inquire  why 
some  animals  should  be  so  much  ahke  in  their  general  plan, 
and  yet  so  different  in  their  special  characters;  why  the 
same  part  of  the  body  should  be  made  to  serve  for  different 
purposes  in  different  animals,  instead  of  a  special  organ  being 
provided ;  as,  for  example,  the  wing  of  the  bat,  which  answers 
exactly  to  the  front  leg  of  a  mouse,  but  is  altered  so  as  to 
be  used  for  flying  instead  of  walking.  Then  again,  as  the 
distribution  of  animals  became  better  known,  the  question 

e  why  certain  kinds,  such  as  kangaioos,  should  be  found 
only  in  Australia,  while  they  are  wanting  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Such  general  questions  as  these  began  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  naturalists,  and  we  cannot  close  a 
history  of  science  without  trying  to  understand  something 
of  the  attempts  made  to  answer  them. 

Natural  System  of  Plants— Bernard  and  Antoine  do 
Jiualeu. — Even  while  Liimseus  was  living,  another  botanist, 
Bernard  de  Jussieu  (i699-i757),  had  begun  to  carry  out 
his  suggestion  that  plants  should  be  classed  by  the  agreement 
of  all  their  observable  characters,  and  not  merely  artificially 
by  the  number  of  their  stamens.  But  Bernard  did  not  pub- 
lish his  catalogue,  and  it  was  his  nephew  Antoinc  de  Jussieu 
(1748-1836)  who  first  published  a  book  in  which  the  plants 
were  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System.  It  was 
Antoine  who  first  sketched  out  roughly  the  characters  of 

t  Families  or  Natural  Orders '  as  we  have  them  now.     He 
lade  100  families  from  the  plants  then  known,  and  though 
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many  more  have  been  added  since,  yet  a  large  number  of  ' 
those  which  he  worked  out  have  been  permanently  adopted. 
The  Natural  System  obliges  botanists  to  take  into  account 
every  part  of  a  plant  before  placing  it  into  a  family  or  order, 
and  as  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  which  are  the 
characters  of  most  importance,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  the  arrangements  adopted  by  one  botanist 
or  by  another.  But  though  this  is  tiresome  to  pupils,  it  has 
been  very  useful  in  science,  for  it  has  served  to  bring  out 
most  clearly  the  way  in  which  plants  are  related  to  each  other, 
and  the  fact  that  in  Nature  there  are  not  sharp  distinctions 
between  different  kinds  of  plants,  but  that  a  particular  species 
may  be  very  closely  allied  in  some  of  its  characters  to  one 
family  and  in  others  to  another,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  our  great  advance  in  botany  in  the 
present  century  has  arisen  from  two  things — (i)  from  the 
attempt  to  classify  plants  according  to  their  natural  affinities ; 
and  (2)  from  discoveries  made  with  the  microscope,  begun, 
as  we  saw,  p.  136,  by  Grew  and  Malpighi  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  carried  to  perfection  in  our  day. 

The  great  Swiss  botanist  Auguste  Pyrame  de  CandoUe 
(177S-1841)  did  a  great  deal  to  spread  the  Natural 
System  by  adopting  it  in  his  works,  and  also  by  modifying 
it  in  many  ways;  and  still  further  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  great  Scotch  botanist  Robert  Brown  (1773- 
1858),  and  by  EndUcher  {1804-1849),  and  Lindley  (1799- 
r86s). 

Goethe's  Theory  of  the  UetamorpboBiB  or  TrBiiB> 
formatloa  of  Plants,  1789 — We  have  said  that  the  Study 
of  the  Natural  System  led  botanists  to  observe  more  car^ 
fully  the  nature  of  plants  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
grow.  One  of  the  first  men  who  threw  any  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  plants  was  the  poet  Goethe.     Goethe 
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had  a  deep  love  of  Nature,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  his 
beautiful  minor  poems,  and  this  love  led  htm  in  the  year 
1780  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  plants 
and  animals. 

When  he  turned  his  attention  to  botany  he  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  power  which  plants  have  of  trans- 
fonning  or  changing  the  growth  of  their  parts.  For  example) 
the  common  wild  rose  in  the  hedges  has  a  crown  of  pink 
petals,  with  stamens  and  carpels  in  the  centre ;  but  the  garden 
rose,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  wild  rose  grown  in  a 
better  soil,  has  lost  the  stamens  and  pistils,  or  rather  has 
changed  them  into  flower-leaves,  so  that  the  whole  flower  is 
one  mass  of  petals,  and  rarely  forms  any  seeds. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  said  Goethe,  that  the  stamens  and 
pistil  of  a  plant  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  flower-leaves 
transformed  into  a  peculiar  shape,  so  that  they  serve  to  form 
seeds,  and  to  carry  on  the  life  of  the  planL  And  this  is 
true  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  plants.  ^Vherever  you 
look  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  you  will  find  that  every  part 
of  a  plant  is  nothing  more  than  stem  or  leaves  altered  in 
vaiious  ways  to  suit  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Thus  the 
stem  of  a  geranium,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  twining  stalk 
of  the  vine,  the  straw  of  wheat,  the  runners  of  a  straw- 
berry, and  the  fleshy  potato,  are  all  only  different  forms 
of  stems  and  branches.  Again,  the  two  cotyledons  of  a  seed 
which  are  well  seen  in  the  halves  of  a  bean  are  but  the 
first  pair  of  leaves.  From  between  them  grows  the  stem, 
and  out  of  this  leaves  of  different  forms,  according  to  the 

I  peculiar  species  of  plant 
Then,  as  the  plant  develops,  come  the  buds  of  the  flower, 
but  these  again  are  stems  and  leaves  growing  more  thickly 
together,  but  altered  and  adapted  to  new  functions.     We 
: 


green  leaf-like  blossoms  to  the  most  gorgeous  colours.  The 
green  leaves  called  sepals,  which  lie  under  the  yellow  petals 
in  the  buttercup,  are  transformed  into  brilliantly  coloured 
petals  in  the  tulip,  while  in  some  cases,  such  as  occasionally 
in  white  clover,  the  whole  flower,  sepals,  petals,  pisti!  and 
stamens,  has  been  known  to  be  changed  into  little  levels 
growing  as  if  upon  a  branch. 

For  this  reason  gardeners  find  it  possible  to  cultivate  a 
plant  so  that  it  shall  be  all  leaves  and  no  flower,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  have  a  gorgeous  flower  while  the  leaves. 
remain  small  and  inslgniflcant     And  thus  we  are  led  to  ■ 
that  all  the  diflferent  parts  of  a  plant  are  only  peculiar  t 
formations  of  simple  stems  and  leaves. 

This  beautiful  truth  of  the  transformation  or  metamor- 
phosis of  plants  we  owe  to  the  poet  Goethe ;  for  though 
Linnieus  suggested  it  rather  vaguely  in  some  of  his  writings, 
and  a  botanist  named  Wolff  seems  also  to  have  taught  it  in 
1766,  yet  it  was  Goethe's  essay  on  the  '  Metamorphoaa  of 
Plants,'  published  in  1790,  which  first  led  naturalists  to 
consider  the  question.  Goethe's  work  was  very  little  read 
at  first,  and  he  bad  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher  for 
it,  for  it  was  thought  that  a  poet  could  not  know  much  of 
science ;  but  Auguste  de  CandoUe  seeing  what  a  new  light 
Goethe's  theory  threw  upon  the  study  of  plants,  taught  it  in 
his  works,  and  then  it  became  gradually  known  as  one  ol 
the  greatest  discoveries  in  modern  botany. 

FertilieattoQ  of  Plants  by  Insects— Conrad  Sprengel, 
1760-1816. — Another  equally  important  fact  was  established 
at  this  time  by  the  German  botanist  Sprengel,  who  was  ti 
first  to  notice  the  wonderful  connection  between  ]>Iants  a 
insects,  which  Darwin,  Herarmnn  Muller,  and  others  1 
worked  out  so  minutely. 

Christian  Conrad  Sprengel  was  Head-Master  at  Spaniii 
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in  Brandenburg,  but  he  became  so  wrapt  up  in  his  botanical 
studies  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  office,  and  he 
lived  in  great  poverty  at  Berlin,  teaciiing  languages  and 
botany.  He  was  so  poor  that  he  was  not  able  to  publish 
the  second  volume  of  his  famous  work  on  botany,  and  the 
publisher  had  not  even  given  him  a  copy  of  the  first  volume 
for  his  own  use.  Sprengel  tells  us  that  in  the  summer  of 
1767  he  noticed  that  in  the  flower  of  the  Geranium  sylvati- 
cum  the  fine  little  glands  containing  Honey  at  the  base  of 
the  petals  are  protected  by  thick  hiurs,  so  that  the  rain  and 
dew  cannot  reach  them,  just  as  our  eyes  are  protected  by 
oui  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  from  drops  of  perspiration  creep- 
ing down  the  face ;  at  the  same  time  he  observed  that 
insects  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  hairs  and 
sucking  out  the  honey. 

Again,  he  found  that  in  the  forget-me-not,  the  line  of  little 
spots  in  the  corolla  points  directly  to  the  place  where  the 
insects  must  go  to  get  the  nectar  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 
This  proved,  he  thought,  that  there  are  special  provisions  in 
flowers  to  keep  the  honey  for  the  insects,  and  to  guide  them 
to  it  So  far  the  flower  was  of  use  to  the  insect ;  the  next 
point  he  discovered  was  that  the  insect  in  its  turn  benefits 
the  flower.  He  observed  that  the  IVillow  Epihbium,  or 
Rose-bay,  though  it  has  its  stamens  and  its  seed-vessel  both 
in  one  flower,  cannot  use  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  to 
fertilise  the  o\Tiles  in  the  seed-vessel,  because  the  stamens 
have  withered  away  and  their  pollen  is  gone,  before  the 
stigma  or  top  of  the  seed-vessel  is  sticky  and  ready  to 
receive  it  How  then  do  the  seeds  become  fertilised? 
Sprengel  watched  carefully,  and  found  that  insects,  in  flying 
from  flower  to  flower,  brought  the  pollen-dust  clinging  to 
them  from  younger  flowers  in  which  the  stamens  were  just 
ripe,  and  left  it  in  the  older  flowers  where  the  stigma  was 
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ready  to  receive  it.  He  afterwards  found  that  in  the  cypr 
spurge  exactly  the  opposite  takes  place.  In  this  plant 
stigma  is  ready  first,  and  the  insects  bring  pollen  from  oli 
flowers,  and  the  seeds  form  in  the  young  flower  before 
own  stamens  are  ripe. 

From  these  facts  Sprengel  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  a  flower  to  use  other  pollen  than  its  own ; 
and  that  the  colours  and  shape  of  the  flowers,  and  the  honey 
ihcy  secrete,  are  all  adapted  to  attract  the  visits  of  insects 
for  this  purpose.  He  also  pointed  out  that  flowers  which 
are  not  visited  by  insects  are  generally  very  insignificant,  but 
that  they  have  large  quantities  of  pollen-dust,  so  that  it  may 
be  carried  by  the  wind, 

Sprengel  looked  upon  all  these  adaptations  as  produced 
at  the  creation  of  the  plant  or  insect  in  order  to  secure  that 
they  should  be  useful  to  each  other.  But,  as  we  shall  see 
in  Chapter  XLII.,  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  gradually  perfected,  by  the  flower  adapting 
itself  to  the  visits  of  some  particular  insect  which  can  per- 
form for  it  the  work  it  needs. 

Structural  and  Fhyaiologiosl  Botany  —  Boliort' 
Brown,  1773-18B8. — The  beautiful  study  of  the  relation 
between  insects  and  flowers  is  more  easy  to  understand,  but 
certainly  not  more  important,  than  the  im-estigations  into  the 
structure  and  life  of  plants  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  present  century.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Malpighi  and 
Grew  the  improvement  of  microscopes  and  the  examination 
of  minute  parts  of  plants  had  been  progressing ;  and  Miibel 
(1776-1854)  in  France,  and  Moldenhauer  (1766-1837) 
in  Germany,  together  with  many  others,  had  greatly  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  cells  and 
tissues  of  plants,  the  growth  of  stems,  and  the  formation  of 
seeds.     Grew  had  already  pointed  out  in  1673  that  the  outer 
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coat  of  seeds  has  a  little  hole  in  it  which  he  thought  was  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  roots  of  the  young  plant  grow  out ; 
and  Mirbel  in  1815  showed  that  when  a  young  ovule,  such 
as  you  will  find  in  the  ovary  of  a  flower  bud,  begins  to  grow 
it  appears  first  as  a  little  swelling  made  up  of  cells  called 
the  nucletjs,  growing  on  a  short  stalk,  and  that  round  this 
usually  two  coats  gradually  grow,  one  outside  the  other,  while 
neither  of  them  close  quite  round  the  nucleus  but  leave  the 
opening  which  Grew  had  obseried,  and  which  had  already 
been  called  the  mUropyU,  "  or  Uttle  gate."  It  is,  how- 
ever,  to  the  Scotch  botanist,  Robert  Brown,  that  we  owe 
the  first  complete  explanation  of  the  use  of  these  different 
parts. 

Robert  Brown  was  the  son  of  a  minister  at  Montrose, 
and  his  first  great  step  in  botany  was  made 
when  he  went  wilh  Captain   Fhnders'  ex- 
pedition to  Australia  in   1801,  and  spent 
five  months  there,  bringing  back  with  him 
4000  new  species.     He  then  became  con- 
servator to  Sir  J.  Banks'  museum  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  that  eminent  botanist  he  removed 
with  the  collection  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  received  ;:^3SD  a  year,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  ;£zoo  granted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  ^"^  "■ 
Humboldt's  request.  A  whole  volume  might  •      c 
be  written  of  the  additions  which  he  made    ii>EorK«i'««uci;  o. 
to  botanical  knowledge,  but  we  must  confine    ?7uJcil'  ^w'^sii- 
ourselves  here  to  his  work  on  seeds.                cropyie;  </,  cniDof 

He  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the    *"  " 

I  /wmi/f,  or  little  stalk/,  Fig7i,  bywhich  the  o\-ulc  is  attached 

to  the  ovary,  is  the  channel  through  which  it  takes  in  its 

nourishment ;  and  that  the  micrqpyie,  m,  is  the  place  through 

which  the  pollen  tube  reaches  the  young  ovule  and  forma  a 
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fertile  seed.  He  pointed  out  that  inside  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovule  is  a  bag  or  embryo-sac,  e,  which  has  been  formed  out  of 
one  of  the  cells,  and  that  when  the  pollen-dust  d  falls  on  the 
stigma  of  the  pistil,  it  sends  down  a  tube  which  creeps  throu^ 
the  micropyle,  and  laying  its  extremity  upon  the  embryo-sac 
causes  the  young  plant  to  fonn  in  it.  He  also  noticed  that 
the  root  of  the  plantlet  is  always  turned  towards  the  micro- 
pyle, while  the  shoot  or  plumule  is  turned  towards  the  funicle. 
It  is  easy  to  see  this  shoot  by  simply  removing  the  brown 
seed-skin  of  an  almond,  and  splitting  it  in  half.  The  two 
halves  are  the  two  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves  with  the  little 
bud  or  plumule  lying  concealed  between  them,  the  thickened 
end  of  it  being  the  rootlet  or  radicle. 

Robert  Brown  showed  [hat  we  may  learn  a  great  deal ' 
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Almood-Ked 

;miii>h>l£)Tl,™.wot. 

H™p-«b)< 

■u.  in  half.    /     ih<  whole 

Funiclt:  h. 

HaLn,,   Whc.    1!,=    K(d 

MJcrapil*; 

;r,  IUdicle.or/™ngr™i 

;  /,  PlumuTe,  or  young  leify  ibaot 

about  the  relationship  of  plants  by  studying  the  way  in  which 
the  embryo  is  placed.  Nos.  i,  3,  3,  Fig.  73,  gi\-e  three 
seeds,  the  nettle-seed,  the  almond-seed,  and  the  hemp-seed. 
In  the  nettle-seed  the  embryo  is  upright,  and  the  oucropyle 
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is  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  hilum,  or  place  where  the  seed 
breaks  off  from  the  ftinicle.  In  the  almond-seed,  on  the 
contrary,  the  embryo  is  turned  upside  down,  or  inverted; 
the  micropyle  is  close  to  the  hilum,  while  the  funicle  passes 
right  round  to  the  other  end,  carrying  the  nourishment,  as 
before,  opposite  to  the  tip  of  the  plumule.  Lastly,  the 
embryo  in  the  hemp-seed  is  neither  upright  nor  inverted, 
but  eurkd  round  so  that  the  micropyle  and  the  funicle  are 
both  close  together ;  and  yet  the  rule  is  still  observed,  that 
the  root  should  point  to  the  micropyle  and  the  plumule  to 
the  funicle.  Tlie  study  of  the  structure  and  position  of  the 
ovule  are  now  of  great  use  in  classifying  plants. 

Protoplasm  —  Hugo  von  Mohl,  IS06-1S72.  —  The 
microscope  had  now  revealed  the  history  of  some  of  the 
most  delicate  structures  of  plants,  but  one  question  remained 
unanswered,  namely.  What  is  the  living  active  matter  which 
forms  the  cells,  the  tissues,  and  the  fibres  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  was  found  in  the  year  1853  by  the  German 
botanist,  Hugo  von  Mohl,  when  he  showed  that  the  young 
cells  of  plants  are  filled  with  a  thick  semi-fluid  substance 
full  of  innumerable  wliite  granules  and  that,  as  the  cell 
expands,  these  granules  flow  in  streams  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  of  the  cell  in  never-ceasing  activity. 

We  find  this  semi-fluid  living  matter  equally  in  the 
cmbrj'O-sac  of  the  young  ovule  and  in  all  the  cells  of  a  young 
plant ;  and  from  it  is  formed  that  inert  or  dead  matter  which 
composes  the  cell  wall ;  and,  because  it  is  the  simplest  form 
of  vitality  known  to  us,  and  out  of  it  all  the  life  of  the  plant 
springs.  Von  Mohl  called  it  Protoplasm,  or  i^t  first  formative 
material. 

Chemists  have  now  shown  that  this  living  active  pro- 
toplasm is  composed  chiefly  of  the  four  elements — hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and  plants  have  the  power  of 
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manufacturicg  it  out  of  the  non-living  matter  In  the  air  and" 
soil  in  which  they  grow.  What  this  power  is  we  do  not  know, 
and  though  the  life  in  our  own  bodies  and  in  that  of  all 
animals  is  supported  by  this  same  kind  of  living  matter  we 
cannot  manufacture  it ;  we,  and  all  the  animals  can  only 
obtain  it  by  feeding  on  plants,  or  on  other  animals  which  aie 
vegetable- feeders,  and  which  therefore  have  had  their  food 
prepared  for  them. 

Geographical  and  Sconomio  Botany  —  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  1788-1665.  —  Thus,  by  means  of  microscopic 
botany  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  plants  has  been  increased 
enormously  in  the  present  century ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair 
4.  to  close  this  subject  without  speaking  of  the  equally  great 
advances  in  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the 
globe,  and  of  their  use  to  man.  As  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned we  owe  much  on  this  account  to  Sir  William  Hooker 
(1785-1865),  who  spent  his  life  and  a  large  part  of  his 
private  fortune  in  encouraging  the  collection  of  plants  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  founding  the  Museums  and  Her- 
barium of  Kew  Gardens.  He  also  exerted  his  influence 
largely  in  persuading  the  Government,  both  here  and  in  the 
Colonies,  to  publish  the  Floras  of  the  different  districts,  so 
that  we  now  have  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  the  plants  of 
all  the  English  possessions,  and  of  the  special  homes  or 
habits  of  different  species,  and  this  work  has  been  carried 
on  most  effectively  by  his  son,  the  present  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker. 

Any  botanist  who  now  wishes  to  study  the  history  of 
plants  has  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  which  Gesner, 
Grew,  Malpighi,  and  Linnieus  longed  in  vain,  and  new 
observations  are  being  added  daily  which  should  tempt  aH 
young  minds  to  learn  something  of  a  science  at  once  ■ 
beautiful  and  so  accessible  to  every  one  who  cares  to  lunil 
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his  attention  to  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  fecilities 
will  lead  to  a  much  more  general  knowledge  than  exists  at 
present,  both  as  to  the  use  of  plants  in  our  daily  life,  and  of 
their  wonderful  beauty. 


Chief  Works  consulted. — Goethe's  '  CEuvres  Scientifiqaes ;'  Faivre ; 
Asa  Gray's  '  Botany ;'  '  Sachs  Geschichte  der  Botanik;*  Robert  Brown's 
Works ;  Proc  Linnagan  Soc.  Obituary  of  Robert  Brown ;  Von  Mohl 
in  Wagner's  '  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie :'  Huxley's  *  Physical 
Basis  of  Life.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUKV  (CONTINUED). 

Humboldt — Lamarclt—Cuvier.— Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire — Comparative 
Annlomy  —  Development    of   Animals —  'Homology'  —  Cnriei'* 
'  Rtgne  Animnl ' ;  His   Rc^lorntioo  of  Fossii  Animal* — Von  BaiO  J 
on  the  study  of  Embryology.  I 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  studiea  the  Linea  of  Eqtial  ■ 
Heat  oTsr  the  Globe— Founds  the  Study  of  Physical 
Geography— Writes  the  'Coamos,'  1783-IB68. — While 
Goethe  was  studj-irg  plants  at  Weimar,  and  learning  the 
secrets  of  Nature  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  home,  another  man 
of  whom  we  must  now  speak  was  planning  to  travel  in 
distant  countries,  and  to  write  a  history,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
of  the  work  which  Nature  is  doing  all  over  the  world. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  forms  a  link  between  the 
science  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  was 
bom  at  Beriin  in  r7C9,  and  was  educated  (together  with 
his  brother  William,  the  great  philosopher  and  politiciaji)  at 
the  University  of  Goltingen,  At  the  age  of  one-and-tweniy 
he  went  to  Freyberg,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Werner. 
was  at  this  time,  when  he  was  only  just  of  age,  that 
fonned  the  plan  in  hts  mind  of  spending  his  life  in  stud; 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  writing  a  '  grand  and  general 
of  the  Universe.' 

The  first  sketch  of  his  book,  which  he  called  '  Cosmo^' 
or  'The  Universe,'  was  written  in  1793,  when  he  was  ooly 
twenty-four;  and  the  last  sheets  were  printed  in  1859,  when 
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he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  In  the  sixty-six  years  between 
these  two  dales  he  collected  and  published  in  popular 
language  an  immense  number  of  facts  about  nature  in  all 
pans  of  the  world. 

His  chief  voyage  was  to  America  in  1799,  when  he  spent 
six  years  in  Mexico,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Orinoco  in 
the  Andes.  Here  he  began  one  of  his  greatest  undertakings, 
namely  finding  out  the  climate  of  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  tracing  out  isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal 
heat  over  the  globe,  showing  what  countries  have  the  same 
average  temperature,  and  explaining  why  some  enjoy  an 
almost  equable  climate  all  the  year  round,  while  others  are 
very  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  For  example,  he 
pointed  out  that  Greenland  is  much  colder  than  Lapland, 
even  in  places  which  are  on  the  same  line  of  latitude, 
because  a  cold  current  from  the  North  Pole  flows  past 
Greenland,  while  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  crosses  over  from 
the  Guif  of  Mexico  and  washes  the  shores  of  Lapland.  The 
importance  of  this  study  of  variations  of  temperature  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Humboldt,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
as  one  of  his  most  original  investigations. 

Again,  in  his  long  journeys  through  South  America,  he 
traced  everywhere  the  different  species  of  plants  which 
grew  at  various  heights,  even  up  to  2  0,000  feet  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes.  This  led  him  to  try  and  find  the  reasons 
why  certain  plants  are  only  to  be  found  in  certain  areas,  in 
the  same  way  that  Buffon  had  worked  out  the  distribution  of 
animals.  When  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1804  he  had  col- 
lected an  immense  number  of  facts  as  to  the  heights  of 
mountains,  the  climate  of  countries,  the  minerals  and  metals 
found  in  them,  the  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  and  soils,  the  vegetation  and  the  animals ;  and 
vith  the  help  of  the  best  scientific  men  in  Paris  (each 


undertaking  liis  own  special  science)  he  published  twenty 
eight  large  volumes,  which  contained  the  conclusions  b 
upon  the  facts  he  had  learnt  in  his  tnvels. 

In  i8z7  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  then  invited  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  go  on  a  journey  into  the  Russian 
provinces  of  Asia,  where  he  spent  nine  months  making  the 
same  kind  of  observations  that  he  had  made  in  America. 
In  1830  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  Prussian  ambassador,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  returned  to  Berlin  some  years  after,  that 
he  began  to  publish  the  'Cosmos'  he  had  been  prepaiini; 
ibr  so  long. 

In  this  grand  work  he  gives  a  complete  history  of 
astronomy,  and  all  the  discoveries  in  it  made  in  his  time;. 
and  then  taking  our  own  world  as  part  oi  the  universe, 
he  describes  the  changes  which  are  going  on  now,  or  have 
been  going  on  in  past  times,  on  the  face  of  the  eartb.  | 
It  is  to  Humboldt  that  we  owe  much  which  makes  | 
graphy  interesting.  The  study  of  the  surface  of  the  gldbl 
of  mountain-chains,  table-lands,  and  rivers,  the  climates  ( 
countries,  the  different  winds  which  blow,  and  the  cur 
which  cross  the  ocean ;  the  way  in  which  plants  and  a 
mals  are  distributed  over  the  world  ;  the  different  races  a 
men,  and  how  they  have  spread  over  the  globe — all  thea 
and  other  facts  which  make  geography  something  more  tl 
a  mere  list  of  names,  Humboldt  studied  during  his  variooB'" 
journeys,  and  related  them  with  a  freshness  which  had  a 
peculiar  charm. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  he  advanced  any  one  branch 
of  science,  as  that  he  led  men  to  look  upon  the  earth  and  the 
universe  as  one  vast  whole,  and  to  find  a  Uving  interest  in 
every  part  of  it.  In  1858  the  last  sheets  of  the  'Cosmos' 
were  put  into  the  publisher's  hands,  but  Humboldt  did  not 
Uve  to  see  them  finished.     He  had  done  hJs  part :  the  wiak 


he  had  proposed   to  himself  was  completed,  and  he  fell 
peacefully  asleep  on  the  6lh  of  May  1839. 

Lamarck— Cuvier— St -Hilaire. —  When  Humboldt 
visited  Paris  in  1804,  there  were  three  men  holding  pro- 
fessorships in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  that  city, 
who  had  afterwards  a  great  influence  upon  the  study  of  the 
science  of  living  beings.  These  three  men  were  Lamarck, 
professor  of  zoology;  Geoffroy  St. -Hilaire,  his  fellow-pto- 
fessor ;  and  Cuvier,  assistant  -  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy. 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was,  as  you 
will  remember,  a  very  troubled  time  for  France.  The  first 
Napoleon  was  carrying  war  and  desolation  all  over  Europe, 
and  Paris  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil  for  many 
years.  During  all  this  time  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
steadily  and  quietly  the  three  men  I  have  mentioned  pur- 
sued their  search  after  knowledge.  Geotfroy  St.-Hilaire 
twice  risked  his  life  in  saving  friends  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Revolution;  and  Cuvier  held  pohtical  appointments  both 
under  Napoleon  and  under  Louis  Philippe;  but  in  spite  of 
these  duties  and  interruptions  their  scientific  work  was 
never  neglected ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  knowledge  about 
plants  and  animals  which  we  now  possess  was  accumulated 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  French  revolutions. 

Jean  Baptiste  de  Monet,  Chevalier  de  Lamarck,  the 
elder  of  these  three  men,  was  bom  in  1744  at  Bezantin,  in 
Picardy,  and  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance  led  him  to 
devote  his  life  to  science.  His  father  intended  him  for  the 
church,  but  the  lad  had  a  passion  for  the  army,  and  on  his 
father's  death,  in  1760,  set  off" to  Germany,  where  the  French 
e  then  fighting,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  avolun- 
L  teer.  Some  time  afterwards,  however,  one  of  his  comrades 
f-  lifted  him  up  by  his  head  in  joke,  and  so  strained  the  glands 
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of  the  neck  that  after  a  very  severe  illness  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  profession  and  become  a  banker's  clerk  in  Paris. 
He  had  thus  time  and  opportunity  to  study  natural  science, 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  great  liking,  and  in  1778  he 
published  a  small  book  on  botany.  Buffon,  who  was  thea 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  was  pleased  with  this  work,  and 
procured  for  Lamarck  an  appointment  in  the  botanical  de- 
partment of  the  Acadiimie  des  Sciences,  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  eventually  became  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  the  Mus^e  d'Histoire  Naturclle. 

George  Leopold  Cuvier,  afterwards  made  baron  Cuvier  by 
I^uis  XVIIL,  was  bom  of  Swiss  parents  at  Montb^aid, 
B^san5on,  in  1769-  He,  too,  was  intended  for  the  church, 
because  his  parents  were  not  rich  and  he  had  an  uncle  who 
could  help  him  in  that  profession ;  but  Prince  Charles  of 
Wurtemburg  having  heard  of  his  abilities,  sent  for  him  and 
gave  him  a  free  education  in  the  Academic  Caroline  at  the 
University  of  Stuttgard.  Here  he  already  began  in  his  spare 
moments  to  read  books  of  natural  history  and  to  make  drawing 
of  plants  and  animaJs,  ^Vhe^  he  left  Stuttgard  he  went  as 
tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  found 
a  new  and  deUghtful  study  in  the  examination  of  the  marine 
animab  on  the  sea-shore.  After  living  there  six  years,  he 
happened  to  meet  the  celebrated  Abb^  Tessier,  who  had  fled 
from  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  and  throughhis  means  the  j-oung 
Cuvier  was  introduced  to  Geoffroy  St-Hilaire  and  other 
scientific  men  in  Paris,  and  became  assistant-professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  From  this 
post  he  rose  to  very  great  honours  both  as  an  administiatof 
and  man  of  science,  holding  the  posts  of  President  of  die 
Institute,  Inspector-General  of  education.  Councillor  of  the 
Imperial  University,  and  many  others  of  equal  importance. 

Geoffroy  SL-Hilaire,  the  third  and  youngest  of  the  three 
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ftiends,  was  bom  at  ttampes  in  1 7  7  2.  It  is  curious  tl 
also  began  his  education  as  a  priest,  and  that  all  these 
three  men  should  have  given  up  the  church  for  science. 
In  St-Hilaire's  case  it  was  a  passionate  love  for  zoology 
which  led  him  to  persuade  his  father  to  let  him  stop  in  Paris 
to  study  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he  was  soon 
offered  a  post  which  gave  him  an  excuse  for  following  his 
own  tastes.  He  afterwards  joined  Lamarck  at  the  Mus^e 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  in  1793;  and  in  1795  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  influence  that  Cuvier  was  invited  to  Paris  and 
became  their  fellow- worker. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  what  was  done  by  these 
three  remarkable  men.  For  three  years  they  all  remained 
at  work  in  the  museum.  Cuvier  had  found  in  a  lumber-room 
four  or  five  old  skeletons  collected  by  Daubenton  (see  p. 
204),  and  he  determined  to  make  them  the  beginning  of  a 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  afterwards  became 
very  famous.  SC-Hilaire  worked  with  Cuvier,  while  Lamarck 
began  the  study  of  those  animals — such  as  insects,  snails, 
worms,  shell-fish,  sea-anemones,  and  sponges— which  have 
no  backbone,  and  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of  '  in- 
vertebrate animals,'  Lamarck's  work  on  these  animals  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  he  ever  wrote. 

In  1798  Cuvier  and  St.-Hi!aire  were  both  invited  by 
Napoleon  I,  to  go  with  the  French  army  to  Egypt  and 
study  the  curiosities  of  natural  history  which  were  to  be 
found  there.  Cuvier  declined,  but  St.-Hilaire  went,  and 
spent  three  years  examining  the  embalmed  animals  of  the 
Egyptians.  He  succeeded  in  1801  in  bringing  away  a 
splendid  collection  of  these  and  other  relics  from  Alexan- 
dria when  the  French  were  forced  to  give  up  the  town  to 
the  English.  These  collections  were  conveyed  safely  to  the 
Museum  in  Paris  in  1803. 
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Idmarok  on  the  Developmont  of  Animal  a,  tB< 

Meanwhile  Lamarck  published  in  iSoi  a  little  work  on 
'  Organisation  of  Living  Bodies,'  and  in  it  he  first  suggest! 
that  the  different  species  of  animals  were  not  created  sq 
ately,  but  had  been  gradually  altered  from  a  few  simple  lii 
forms,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  long  ages,  there  had  spi 
up  an  immense  variety  of  animals  in  the  world, 
be  remembered  that  Lamarck  had  chiefly  studied  plants  and 
the  lower  animals.     We  have  seen  how  Goethe  showed  thai 
all  plants  are  only  altered  stems  and  leaves :  and  the  lower 
animals,  such  as  jelly-fish,  snails,  and  worms,  differ  mm 
less  from  each  other  than  the  higher  animals  do, 
fore  Lamarck  was  very  much  struck  with  the  difficulty  thetS' 
was  in  settling  which  were  distinct  forms  or  species,  sod 
which  might  have  come  from  the  same  parent,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  the  only  difference  was  that  some  had  branched 
off  from  the  common  stock  earlier  than  others,  and  so 
become  more  unlike — just  as  brothers  and  ! 
like  each  other,  while  distant  cousins  are  much  less  liable 
have  the  same  features  and  expressiorL 

The  more  we  know  of  animals  and  plants,  said  Lamarck, 
the  more  difficult  we  find  it  to  settle  which  are  related  to 
each   other  and  which  are  not.      Linnceus  had  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  among  plants  which  are  well  known,  such 
as  the  willows  in  Etirope,  the  cactuses  in  South  America, 
and  the  heaths  and  everlastings  at  the  Cape,  there  are 
many  kinds  differing  very  little  from  each  other  that 
impossible  to  say  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  sej 
species  and  which  as  the  descendants  of  one  kind  of  pUnL 

Moreover,  we  know  how  much  plants  and  animals  aie 
sometimes  altered  even  in  a  few  years.  For  example,  bj" 
growing  in  a  drier  soil  or  up  a  high  mountain,  planis 
become  stunted  and  altered  in  many  ways,  while  birds  when 
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shut  up  lose  the  power  of  using  their  Ti-ings,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  our  domestic  poultiy.  Man  can  niake  a  number 
of  different  varieties  both  of  plants  and  animals  by  merely 
keeping  those  which  have  the  peculiarities  he  admires.  The 
different  kinds  of  pigeon,  for  exampIe^ — the  pouters,  fan-tails, 
tumblers,  and  others,  which  are  so  unlike  each  other — are 
said  by  naturalists  to  l>e  all  descendants  of  the  common 
rock-pigeon ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  rabbit  have  come  from 
one  wild  spedes.  You  cannot  find  a  wild  pigeon  with  a 
fan-tail,  or  a  wild  rabbit  with  lop-ears. 

If  man,  then,  in  a  few  hundred  years  can  make  such 
changes,  '  is  it  not  possible,'  said  Lamarck,  '  that  nature  in 
all  the  long  ages  during  which  the  world  has  existed  may 
have  produced  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  by 
gradually  enlarging  one  part  and  diminishing  another  to  suit 
the  wants  of  each  ? '  These  and  many  other  arguments 
Lamarck  brought  forward  in  his  work  in  1801,  and  again  in 
his  'Philosophie  Zoologique'  in  1809,  to  prove  that  the  way 
in  which  the  Creator  has  formed  different  plants  and  animals 
has  been  by  altering  them  gradually  out  of  sunple  forms. 

There  was,  however,  one  very  weak  point  in  all  his  argu- 
ments ;  he  did  not  show  sufBciently  what  should  cause  living 
beings  to  go  on  altering,  and  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ferent. For  if  you  turn  plants  and  animals,  which  man  has 
altered,  out  into  the  fields  again,  in  a  very  few  generations 
they  return  very  nearly  to  their  old  forms  ;  nor  can  we  see 
■jmy  reason  why  the  differences  between  animals  should  go 

increasing  unless  they  were  picked  out  and  kept  apart, 
as  men  keep  them  when  they  want  to  get  new  varieties, 

Lamarck  did,  indeed,  point  out  that  climate  and  dif- 
ference of  food  would  help  to  alter  the  nature  of  an  animal, 
but  the  chief  reason  he  gave  for  changes  taking  place  in 
lem  was  that  the  animal  itself  might  cause  the  alteration  in 
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its  form;  as  for  instance,  a  giraffe  constantlywishing  to  eat  the 
boughs  off  high  trees  might  stretch  his  neck,  and  so  by  de- 
grees each  generation  might  have  longer  necks  than  the  last 
one.  This  reason  was  so  weak  and  ridiculous  that  it  prevented 
naturalists  from  paying  much  attention  to  Lamarck's  theory. 

Geof&oy  St.-Hilaire  poiuta  oat  that  the  F&rts  or 
Organs  are  the  same  in  all  Animals,  only  Modified  to 
Buit  thalr  Wants. — Geoffroy  St.-Hikure  was,  however, 
incUned  to  think  that  there  was  some  truth  in  Lamarck's 
theory,  although  Cuvier  was  strongly  against  it.  Cuvier,  you 
remember,  had  given  his  time  chiefly  to  the  restoration  of 
the  skeletons  of  the  higher  animals,  and  he  was  as  much 
struck  with  the  immense  difference  between  them  as 
Lamarck  had  been  with  the  likeness  of  the  lower  animals. 
Cuvier  thought  that  each  animal  was  at  first  created  sepa- 
rately, and  all  its  parts  were  arranged  expressly  to  meet  its 
wants.  He  looked  upon  the  creation  of  each  kind  of 
animal  as  something  similar  to  the  making  of  a  machine, 
into  which  we  put  a  wheel  here  and  a  vaive  there  expressly 
to  make  it  do  the  work  required. 

Geoffroy  St-Hilaire,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  we 
never  find  any  part  of  an  animal  which  we  can  say  was  made 
expressly  for  it  Whenever  we  exanaine  it  closely  enough 
we  find  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  exists  in  other  beings,  only 
its  growth  is  altered  so  as  to  make  it  useful  to  that  particular 
animal  The  pouch  of  the  Kangaroo,  he  said,  is  only  a  fold 
of  the  skin  which  is  looser  than  in  other  animals ;  the  trunk 
of  the  elephant  is  a  nose  which  has  become  extremely  long : 
the  hand  of  a  man,  the  leg  of  a  horse,  and  the  wing  of  a 
bat,  are  the  same  organ  and  have  the  same  bones,  although 
they  serve  such  different  pmposes.  'Nature,'  he  said,  'has 
formed  all  living  beings  on  one  plan,  essentially  the  same  in 
principle,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  ways  in  all  the  minor 
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parts;  all  the  differences  are  only  a  complication  and 
modification  of  the  same  organs.' 

This  similarity  of  structure,  or  homology  as  it  is  called, 
which  runs  through  all  animals,  was  thus  first  clearly  stated 
by  St.-Hilaire,  and  it  has  now  been  most  carefully  worked 
out  and  confirmed  by  our  living  anatomists.  Yet  Cuvier  op- 
posed it  to  the  last,  for  his  mind  was  full,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  of  another  idea  which  is  equally  true ;  namely,  how 
perfectly  each  part  of  an  animal  is  made  to  fit  all  the  other 
parts  of  his  body ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  this 

I  could  be,  unless  each  part  was  created  expressly  for  the  work 
it  had  to  do. 
The  discussion  between  the  two  friends  became  so 
anunated  that  all  Europe  was  excited  by  it.  It  is  said  that 
Goethe,  then  an  old  man  of  eighty-one,  meeting  a  friend, 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  great  event  ?  the 
volcano  has  burst  forth,  all  is  in  flames.'  His  friend  thought 
he  spoke  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July  1830,  which  had 
just  occurred,  and  he  answered  accordingly.  '  You  do  not 
understand  me,"  said  Goethe,  '  I  speak  of  the  discussion  be- 
tween Cuvier  and  St.-Hilaire :  the  matter  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  method  of  looking  at  nature  which  St.- 
Hilaire  has  introduced  can  never  now  be  lost  sight  of  again.' 
And  he  was  right,  for  the  doctrine  of  homologj-,  as  taught 
by  St.-Hilaire,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 

I  theory  of  the  development  of  living  beings,  now  held  by  all 
the  most  able  naturalists,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
Chapter  XLI. 

Cuvier  proves  that  the  Farts  of  an  Animal  agree  so 
ezaotl;  that,  from  seeing  one  Fragment,  the  Whole  can 
be  known. — We  have  seen  that  Cuvier  did  not  agree  with 

I  many  of  the  views  of  Lamarck  and  St-Hilaire.  We  must 
now  consider  what  work  he  did  himself;  for  though  all  the 
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three  friends  laboured  well,  Cuvier  accomplished  the 
most  of  all.  He  had  a  most  lemaikable  capacity  for 
work ;  we  find  him  at  the  same  time  restoring  skeletons 
and  studying  each  bone  with  minute  care,  lecturing  to 
large  bodies  of  students,  writing  the  history  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  examining  fossils  from  the  rocks;  besides 
presiding  over  councils  and  superintending  national  educa- 
tion. And  whatever  he  touched  was  done  thoroughly  and 
with  a  master-hand. 

His  first  great  work  was  to  collect  all  the  different  facts 
of  comparative  anatomy  established  since  the  lime  of 
Hunter,  and,  adding  a  great  mass  of  his  own  observations,  to 
build  them  up  into  one  complete  science  of  anatomy.  In 
his  'Rfegne  Animal,'  published  in  1817,  he  made  a  new 
classification  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  dividing  them 
into  four  great  branches.  The  vertcbrata,  at  animals  with 
back-bones;  the  tnollusca,  or  soft-bodied  animals,  such  aa-J 
snails ;  the  artimlata,  or  animals,  such  as  crabs,  spiders,  bees,  I 
and  ants,  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  movable  parts,  I 
hardest  outside,  and  jointed  or  articulated  together ;  and 
the  radiala,  or  animals  whose  parts  are  arranged  round  an 
axis,  such  as  star-fish  and  polyps.  These  four  branches 
he  divided  again  into  classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and 
species,  making  a  much  more  complete  classification  than 
Linnaeus  had  done,  because  it  was  founded  more  upon  the 
internal  structure  of  animals. 

In  this  work  be  painted  out  that  the  parts  of  a 
are  made  to  fit  to  each  other  in  such  a  wonderful  manne^^ 
that  if  only  a  few  bones  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  3 
tomisl  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  exactly  what  all  the  J 
other  bones  must  be.     You  will  remember  that  Himter 
had  hinted  at  this  when  he  showed  how  the  teeth  of  eadi 
species  of  animal  are  fitted  to  the  kind  of  stonoach  into 
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which  the  food  is  to  pass.  Bui  Cuvier  proved  that  this  is 
true  not  only  of  the  teeth  but  of  every  bone  in  the  skeleton 
of  an  animal 

'  Every  organised  being,'  he  says,  '  forms  a  whole  and 
entire  system  .  .  .  none  of  its  parts  can  change  without  a 
change  of  the  others  also.  Thus,  if  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  is  made  so  as  only  to  digest  fresh  flesh,  his  jaws 
must  be  formed  to  devour  the  prey,  his  claws  to  seize  and 
tear  it,  his  teeth  to  divide  the  flesh,  and  the  whole  system  of 
his  organs  of  motion  to  follow  and  overtake  it  Nature 
must  even  have  planted  in  his  brain  the  necessary  instinct  to 
hide  himself  and  lay  snares  for  his  victim.  These  are  the 
general  conditions  of  a  carnivorous  life,  and  all  animals  who 
are  to  live  this  life  must  fulfil  them,  otherwise  they  cannot 
exist  And  besides  these  general  conditions  there  are 
special  ones,  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  life  the 
animal  has  to  live,  and  each  of  these  require  modifications 
in  the  form  of  the  organs ;  so  that  not  only  the  class,  but  the 
order,  tbe  genus,  and  even  the  species  of  an  animal  are 
revealed  by  each  part  of  it.' 

And  now  you  will  understand  why  Cuvier  could  not 
beheve  St-Hilaire's  theory  that  all  the  parts  of  one  class  of 
animals — such  as  the  vertebrate  animals,  for  example — are 
nude  on  one  model,  and  that  when  some  organ  has  to  play 
a  different  part  it  is  altered,  and  not  created  for  the  purpose. 

I  Cuvier  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  beautiful  agreement 
in  every  part  of  each  particular  animal,  which  enables  it  to 
provide  for  all  its  wants ;  while  Sl.-Hilaire  was  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  general  agreement  between  the  structure  of 
all  animals  in  any  one  great  class.  Both  these  views  were 
true,  but  in  the  state  of  knowledge  at  tl>at  time  it  was  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  them.  You  must  bear  this  in  mind, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  upon  which  light  is  thrown 
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by   Mr.    Darwin's   observations,  which   we   shall   exnstine 
by  and  by. 

Guvier  Studies  and  Bestoree  the  Bemains  of  Fossil 
AnimalH,  1812. — We  have  seen  that  Cutter's  knowledge  of 
the  agreement  between  the  different  parts  of  an  animal  was 
so  great  that  from  even  one  bone  he  could  tell  what  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  must  be.  The  use  which  he  made  of  this 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  reveal  a  wonderful  history  about 
the  fossils  buried  in  the  crust  of  our  earth. 

When  he  first  came  to  Paris,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, a  number  of  skeletons  and  parts  of  skeletons  of  ani- 
mals were  being  dug  up  round  about  Paris.  These  were  a 
great  puzzle  to  anatomists,  for  the  bones  were  many  of  them 
immensely  large,  and  none  of  them  seemed  to  agree  exactly 
with  those  of  any  known  animals.  Cuvier  no  sooner  heard 
of  these  fossils  than  he  set  to  work  to  study  them,  making 
use  of  his  great  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  sort  out  the  con- 
fused mass.  His  practised  eye  could  detect  from  among 
a  heap  of  bones  those  which  belonged  to  each  other,  and 
out  of  a  mere  handful  of  fragments  he  could  make 
ideal  restoration  of  the  animal  from  which  they  must  have; 
come.     It  was  like  the  work  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 

'  At  the  voice  of  comparative  anatomy,'  he  writes,  '  each 
bone,  each  fragment,  regained  its  place.  I  cannot  describe 
the  pleasure  I  felt  in  finding  that,  as  I  discovered  one  cha- 
racter, all  its  consequences  were  gradually  brought  to  light ; 
the  feet  agreed  with  the  history  told  by  the  teeth ;  the  bones 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  those  parts  which  ought  to  unite 
them,  agreed  with  each  other.  In  a  word,  each  one  of  the 
species  sprang  from  its  own  fragments.' 

And  so  month  after  month  he  worked  on,  and  then  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  naturalists  he  told 
all  these  animals  were  of  species  which  are  found 
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upon  the  earth  now.  They  -were  all  extiiut  animals.  The 
greater  part  belonged  to  hoofed  quadrupeds,  something 
like  our  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  pig;  then  there  was  an 
elegant  deer-like  animal  resembling  a  gazelle,  some  birds, 
some  fish,  and  a  kind  of  opossum,  but  all  these  were  in 
some  way  different  from  any  which  Uve  r 

Here  was  a  history  so  strange  that  at  first  no  one  woiild 
believe  it;  for  it  meant  that  at  the  time  when  the  land  on  which 
Paris  now  stands  was  being  laid  down  by  the  rivers,  there 
must  have  existed  a  whole  group  of  animals,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  different  from  our  present  species  of  animals, 
which  had  not  then  begun  to  exist,  It  had  long  been 
known  that  strange  shells  were  found  buried  in  the  earth's 
crust,  but  then  naturalists  could  never  be  sure  that  some 
like  them  might  not  be  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
without  our  knowing  it,  and  they  had  always  believed 
that  at  least  the  larger  animals  had  been  created  quite 
recently  at  the  same  time  as  man.  But  here  were  ani- 
mals which  no  one  had  ever  seen  upon  the  earth,  and 
it  was  Impossible  to  suppose  that  fifty  different  kinds  of 
creatures  of  all  sizes,  some  bigger  than  an  elephant,  could  be 
roaming  about  the  world  unseen  by  any  one.  Therefore 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  long  before  the  time  of  history 
or  tradition  strange  animals  must  have  lived  and  died,  and 
have  been  buried  in  the  deposits  now  forming  part  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

And  when  this  was  once  recognised,  and  attention  was 
called  to  these  buried  animals,  little  by  little  other  forms 
were  found  in  older  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  appeared  to  be  less  and  less  like  living  animals  the 
older  the  rocks  were  in  which  they  were  found.  All  these 
Cuvier  described  in  his  famous  work  called  '  Les  Ossemens 
Fossiles,'  which  he  published  in  iSia,  and  in  which  he  laid 


before  the  world  a  startling  history  of  the  long  succession 
different  animals  which  must  have  lived  in  past  ages  u] 
the  earth. 

And  here  we  must  close  this  very  imperfect  sketch 
work  done  by  the  three  French  naturalists.  You 
chiefly  to  remember  about  them  that  Lamarck  sug 
that  animals  have  been  developed  out  of  a  few  simple 
forms ;  that  St-HiUure  proved  that  animals  of  one  class  are 
formed  on  the  same  general  plan,  similar  parts  being  alteied 
to  serve  different  purposes  in  different  animals;  and  that 
Cuvier  showed  that  each  part  of  an  animal  agrees  with  the 
rest  so  perfectly  that  from  a  few  bones  it  is  possible  to  tell 
exactly  what  animals  had  lived  and  died  in  past  ages. 

Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire  outlived  both  his  friends,  and  dii 
blind  and  paralysed,  in  1S40.  Lamarck  had  died 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  having  been  blind  for  many  years. 
Cuvier  died  on  May  13,  1832.  On  the  Tuesday  previous 
he  had  begun  his  third  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Science 
at  the  CoUfege  de  France,  and  had  promised  to  give  in  that 
course  his  idea  of  creation,  and  how  the  Divine  Intelligence 
is  to  be  traced  through  all  the  operations  of  nature  ;  but  the 
promise  remained  unfulfilled ;  that  same  evening  paralysis 
set  in,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  he  died  in  his  arm-chair  as 
if  he  had  fallen  asleep.  He  had  be^ed  to  be  buried 
privately,  but  that  was  impossible;  on  hearing  of  his  death. 
men  of  science  flocked  from  all  parts  to  do  him  the 
honour,  and  his  pupils  bore  him  to  the  grave. 

Ton  Baer,  the  Founder  of  the  Study  of  Smbry6lo| 
1828. — We  must  not  leave  this  question  of  the  structure 
animals  without  noticing  in  passing  a  new  and 
study  which  began  about  this  time.     This  was  the  study 
embryology,  or  of  animals  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  life, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  chicken  before  it  leaves  the  egg.     Yod 
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know  that  if  you  take  a  bird's  egg  when  it  is  newly  laid,  you 
will  see  inside  it  a  yellow  yolk  floating  in  a  white  fluid. 
But  if  you  take  the  egg  after  the  mother-bird  has  sat  upon 
it  for  some  days,  the  yolk  will  begin  to  have  the  form  of  a 
bird,  and  if  you  were  to  go  on  taking  an  egg  every  day  from 
under  a  sitting  hen  each  one  would  be  found,  when  opened, 
to  be  more  hke  a  chicken  than  the  one  before  it,  until  the 
last,  if  you  opened  it  just  about  the  time  when  it  ought  to 
be  hatched,  would  be  a  perfect  chicken,  only  that  its  feathers 
would  not  be  yet  growiL  Now  the  study  of  the  different 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  chicken  in  the  egg,  and  of 
all  living  beings  going  through  the  same  stages,  is  called 
Embryology,  and  has  become  of  immense  importance  in  the 
history  of  animals. 

You  will  remember  that  Harvey,  Malpighi,  and  rftany 
other  physiologists,  occupied  themselves  with  this  study; 
but  no  discoveries  of  very  great  importance  were  made  in 
it  before  the  time  of  Karl  von  Baer,  a  Russian  anatomist, 
who  was  bom  in  1792  and  died  in  1876.  Von  Baer  was 
the  pupil  of  a  very  famous  anatomist,  Professor  Dollingcr, 
and  while  he  was  working  under  him  at  Wiirzburg  he  made 
for  him  a  number  of  observations  upon  the  growth  of  the 
chicken  in  the  egg,  which  led  hira  to  study  the  embry- 
ology of  animals,  and  to  discover  the  remarkable  law  of 
which  we  must  now  speak. 

Before  Von  Baer's  lime  it  had  always  been  supposed  that 
the  many  kinds  of  animals,  so  different  from  each  other, 
must  be  quite  unlike  from  the  very  first  moment  that  they 
began  to  grow,  but  Von  Baer  discovered  that  this  is  not  so, 
but  that  the  embryos  or  beginnings  of  an  ok,  a  bird,  a  lizard, 
or  a  fish,  are  so  like  each  other  that  they  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  size  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
they  remain  aUke  till  they  have  been  growing  for  some  time. 
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For  example,  if  you  could  watch  the  beginning  of  these  four 
animals,  there  would  be  a  certain  time  during  which  yott 
could  see  no  difference  in  their  form.  Then  after  a  vhile 
the  fish  would  start  off  on  a  road  of  its  own,  but  still  the 
other  three  would  go  on  all  alike.  Then,  when  they  had 
grown  a  liltle  bigger,  the  lizard  would  branch  off,  and  only 
the  bird  and  the  ox  would  continue  to  have  ihe  same  form, 
until  lastly  the  bird  would  take  on  its  own  peculiar  shape, 
and  the  ox  would  go  on  alone,  having  passed  through  the 
same  stages  as  the  fish,  the  reptile,  and  the  bird,  before  it 
began  to  shape  itself  like  a  mammal,  Vou  must  notice 
carefully  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  beginning  of  an 
ox  is  at  any  lime  like  a  full-grown  fish,  which  is  a  mistake 
[hat  people  often  make ;  but  only  that  there  is  a  time 
when  the  minute  embryos  of  these  animals  are  almost  in- 
distinguishable the  one  from  the  other. 

You  will  see,  if  you  consider  for  a  moment,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  this  curious  fact  gave  naturalists  a  new  and  much 
more  perfect  way  of  classifying  animals;  for  they  could 
actually  read  the  history  of  an  animal  by  watching  it  in  the 
earher  stages  of  its  growth  and  seeing  at  what  point  it 
branched  off  and  put  on  special  peculiarities  of  its  own ;  and 
in  some  of  the  lower  and  more  obscure  animals  several  mis- 
takes of  classification  were  corrected  by  this  means.  There 
was  also  another  very  important  question  settled  by  Von 
Baer's  law.  It  proved  that  St.-Hilaire  was  certainly  right  in 
saying  that  animals  are  formed  on  one  plan,  having  spedaJ 
parts  altered  to  suit  their  wants,  for  here  in  the  embryo  those 
parts  can  be  seen  actually  developing  differently  in  different 
animals  out  of  the  same  beginnings.  The  study  of  embry- 
ology has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  since  Von 
published  his  '  History  of  the  Development  of  Animals 
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182S,  and  among  others  two  English  names  will  be  remem- 
bered in  ages  to  come. 

The  first  of  these  is  Professor  Kitchen  Parker,  who, 
deepiy  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  evolution  of  animal 
life,  has  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in  dissecting  the 
.  embryos  of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals.  By  this  means 
he  is  tracing  out  the  hidden  links  of  structure  between 
widely  separated  orders,  and  though  the  many  proofs  of 
wide-spreading  relationship  which  he  detects  are  far  too 
intricate  and  involved  to  be  shortly  explained,  yet  he  is 
slowly  but  surely  demonstrating,  from  embryos  often  not 
half  an  inch  long,  the  stages  through  which  fish  and  reptile, 
bird  and  beast,  have  passed  in  ancient  times  to  their  present 
widely  varied  forms. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  Francis  Balfour,  bom  1850, 
who  died  by  a  fatal  slip  on  Mont  Blanc  in  i88a.  In  a 
short  life  of  thirty-two  years  Balfour  not  only  became  the 
first  authority  in  the  world  on  embryology,  but  by  his 
enthusiasm  he  drew  around  him  at  Cambridge  more  than 
eighty  students  for  the  study  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  and 
founded  a  school  of '  Moriihology,'  which  bade  fair  to  be  a 
new  starting-point  in  science.  His  untimely  death  !ias  left 
[o  the  pupils  who  adored  him  the  sad  but  grateful  task  of 
carrying  on  the  work  he  began  so  well. 
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H                            SCIENCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED),      ^^k 

1                  Prejudices  whid.  reiarded  the  Study  of  Geology— Ly ell.  *  Priodples  oi^ 
H                        Geology  '—Murchison— Louis  Agassii — Glacial  Period— Mac Enerj 

H                        Swiss  Lake-dwellitigi, 

H              In  iSii,  when  Cuvtei  published  his  work  on  'Fossil  Re- 
J               mains,' William  Smith,  who,  as  you  remember  (p.  221),  first 
studied  the  rocks  of  England,  had  nearly  completed  his  geo- 
logical map,  and  scientific  men  were   beginning,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  to  understand  something  of  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  formations  which  have  been  laid  down 
from  time  to  time  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  yet  still  they 
were  prevented  from  reading  the  past  history  of  the  world 
rightly,  by  several  fabe  notions  which  continued  to  prevail 
People  had  so  long  held  the  behef  that  our  earth  had 
only  existed  a  few  thousand  years,  that  when  geologists 
began  to  find  great  numbers  of  strange  plants  and  animals 
buried  in  the  earth's  crust,  immense  thicknesses  of  rock  laid 
down  by  water,  and  whole  mountain-masses  which  must 
have  been  poured  out  by  volcanoes,  they  could  not  believe 
that  this  had  been  done  gradually  and  only  in  parts  of  the 
world  at  a  time,  as  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges  are  now  caii>-- 
ing  down  earth  to  the  sea,  and  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Hcda 
are  pouring  out  lava  a  few  feet  thick  every  year.     They  still 
imagined  that  in  past  ages  there  must  have  been  might)' 

convulsions  from  time  to  time,  vast  floods  swallowing  up 
plants  and  animals  several  times  since  the  world  was  made, 
violent  earthquakes  and  outbursts  iroia  volcanoes  shaldng 
the  whole  of  Europe,  forcing  up  mountains,  and  breaking 
open  valleys.  It  seemed  to  them  that  in  those  times  when 
the  face  of  the  earth  was  carved  out  into  mountains  and 
valleys,  tablelands  and  deserts,  and  when  the  rocks  were 
broken,  tilted  up,  and  bent,  things  must  have  been  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  And  so  they  made  im- 
aginary pictures  of  how  Nature  had  worked,  instead  of 
reasoning  from  what  they  could  see  happening  around  them. 
Sir  Oharlea  Lyall  teaches  that  the  Bocka  of  our 
Earth  have  been  formed  by  ITatural  Causes,  suoh  as 
are  still  going  on,  1830. — The  man  who  first  broke  through 
these  prejudices  was  our  great  geologist.  Sir  Charles  LyelL 
Charles  Lyell  was  born  in  Forfarshire  in  1797,  the  same 
year  that  Hutton  died.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  had 
a  great  love  of  Natural  History  and  Science,  but  as  his  father 
wished  him  to  become  a  barrister,  he  went  to  Oxford  to 
follow  the  usual  course.  There  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Buckland,  the  great  geologist  of  that  day,  and  this  de- 
cided him  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  geology.  He 
began  first  by  examining  the  formations  round  about  his 
own  home  in  Forfarshire,  and  he  soon  became  convinced, 
as  Hutton  had  been  before  him  (see  p.  ai8),  that  we  can 
only  learn  the  past  history  of  the  earth  by  observing  the 
causes  now  at  work. 

I  What  Hutton  had  suggested  Lyell  worked  out.  He  col- 
lected with  great  care  all  tliat  is  known  of  changes  going  on 
now  all  over  the  world,  and  the  causes  which  produce  them. 
Among  these  were — 
istly.  The  fall  of  rain,  and  how  it  wears  away  the  earth 
and  carries  it  off  in  little  rills  to  the  river. 
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adly.  The  amount  of  mud  carried  by  mighty  s 
such  as  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  1 
down  in  the  sea  at  their  mouths. 

3dly.  The  amount  of  lime,  iron,  and  other  mine' 
brought  up  by  springs  from  the  inside  of  the  earth,  and  throwi 
down  on  the  surface. 

4thly.  The  tides  and  cunents  of  the  sea,  and  how  t' 
wash  up  fiesh  land  on  some  coasts  and  eat  away  the  L 
on  others. 

5thly.  The  growth  of  corals  in  the  sea,  and  how  rt 
of  their  skeletons  become  cemented  into  limestone. 

6thly.  The  volcanoes  which  are  throwing  out  lava,  a 
how  much  they  have  thrown  out  in  historical  times. 

ythly.  The  different  earthquakes  which  man  has  s 
nessed,  how  they  have  broken  and  dislocated  the  land,  n 
ing  it  in  some  places,  as  in  New  Zealand,  and  causing  it  A 
sink  in  others,  as  at  New  Madrid,  in  America. 

Sthly.  The  way  in  which  plants  and  animals  are  bui 
in  themudof  lakes,  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  in  peat  a 
sand 

All  these  and  many  other  changes  which  are  taking  p 
all  over  the  world  in  the  present  day,  Ly ell  studied  with  gre«^ 
accuracy,  and  then  began  to  accumulate  all  this  evidence 
in  a  work  showing  that  what  we  find  in  the  rocks  migbt 
all  have  been  produced  by  such  causes  as  these,  withoi 
imagining  any  extraordinary  violence  of  nature. 

While  wTiting  this  book  he  went  with  another  celebr 
geologist,    Murchison,  to   Italy  and   Sicily,  and   there  ] 
studied  not  only  the  rocks  which  the  volcanoes  of  Vesuvi 
and  Etna  have    been  building  up  for  ages,  but  also  t 
at  Syracuse  and  other  places  enormous  beds  of  limestone 
filled  with  shells  of  kinds  which  may  still  be  found  living. 
The  immense  thickness  of  these  limestone  beds,  amoimtinj 
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n  some  places  to  700  and  800  feet,  astonished  him  greatly. 
He  knew  they  must  all  have  been  formed  slowly  beneath 
the  sea,  out  of  the  remains  of  corals  and  other  animals, 
whose  skeletons  or  shells  are  composed  of  lime,  and  that 
they  must  afterwards  have  been  raised  up  to  the  height  of 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  which  he  found  them ;  and 
when  he  thought  of  the  time  which  this  must  have  taken, 
and  remembered  that  it  had  all  happened  since  the  other 
great  masses  of  rocks  below,  containing  e«inct  shells,  had 
been  formed,  he  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
world  must  be  very  old  to  have  allowed  time  for  all  the 
wonderful  changes  that  have  taken  place. 

In  1830  his  book  was  published,  and  though  it  met  with 
great  opposition  because  men's  minds  were  prejudiced  the 
other  way,  yet  his  facts  could  not  be  denied.  He  showed, 
for  example,  on  the  one  hand  that  the  river  Ganges  in  India 
carries  down  every  year,  and  deposits  in  the  sea,  as  much 
)  would  make  sixty  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  which  if  it  was  brought  in  ships  would  require  aooo 
I  full-sized  merchant  vessels  laden  with  mud  to  sail  down  the 
Ganges  every  day.  Here,  then,  was  an  example  of  rocks 
being  now  laid  down  in  the  sea,  not  by  violent  floods  and 
sudden  catastrophes,  but  so  quietly  that  no  one  even  notices 
thai  nature  is  at  work. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out  how  in  our 
own  little  island,  on  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk, 
the  sea  eals  away  the  cliffs,  so  that  towns  such  as  Auburn, 
Hartburn,  and  Hyde  in  Yorkshire,  which  are  marked  upon 
old  maps,  have  been  entirely  washed  away,  and  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood  has  been  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean ;  and  yet  this  is  done  so  gradually,  year  by  year, 
^L  that  new  towns  of  the  same  name  are  built  up  farther  inland, 
^1  and  no  one  disturbs  themselves  about  the  loss. 
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Then  to  account  for  the  huge  masses  of  basalt  and  lava 
which  are  found  in  the  earth's  crust,  he  reminded  his 
readers  of  the  great  eruption  of  the  volcano  called  Skaptar 
Jokul  in  Iceland,  which  took  place  in  1783.  In  this  erup- 
tion the  torrent  of  lava  was  ninety  miles  in  length,  from 
seven  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  some  places  600 
feet  deep,  and  the  whole  mass  poured  out  would  have  made 
a  mountain  as  big  as  Mont  Blanc. 

He  then  went  on  to  give  accounts  of  the  remarkable 
earthquakes  which  have  taken  place  in  times  of  history : 
the  earthquakes  in  India,  in  Java,  and  especially  in  Cala- 
bria, in  17S3,  when  new  lakes  were  formed  by  the  sinking 
in  of  the  ground,  and  the  rivers  were  made  to  run  in  new 
channels.  He  showed  also  how  the  height  of  land  is  some- 
times changed  in  volcanic  countries ;  as  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  near  Naples,  where  the  ground  on  which  the  famous 
Temple  of  Serapis  stands  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
raised  and  depressed  twice  even  in  historical  timea 

And  besides  all  these  obvious  changes  which  men  cannot 
help  noticing,  he  proved  that  other  quiet  and  unnoticed 
risings  and  fallings  of  land  are  taking  place ;  as,  for 
example,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  the  land  is  rising 
out  of  the  sea  in  some  places  at  the  rate  of  about  two  or 
ihiee  feet  in  a  century ;  and  in  Greenland,  where  it  ts  sink- 
ing, so  that  huts  built  near  the  shore  have  to  be  moved 
inland,  because  they  are  becoming  submerged  in  the  sea. 

These  are  a  very  few  of  the  facts  which  you  can  under- 
stand, by  which  Lyell  demonstrated  that  the  surface  of  our 
earth  is  always  undergoing  changes  in  our  own  day,  and  that 
by  similar  changes  going  on  in  past  times  the  whole  of  the 
crust  of  our  earth  may  have  been  built  up  and  carved  ouL 
In  addition  to  this  he  showed  how  plants  and  animals  arc 
now  being  buned  in  mud  and  earth,  and  how  their  remains 
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are  washed  into  caves,  or  preserved  in  peat-mosses;  thus 
affording  us  eicamples  of  the  way  in  which  the  renijdns  of 
ancient  animals  have  become  entombed  in  the  earth's  crust. 
Thus  Sir  Charles  Lyell  taught  men  to  read  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  It  is  difficult  in  the  present  day  to  under- 
stand rightly  how  great  a  work  he  accomplished,  for  though 
his  ideas  were  ridiculed  in  the  beginning,  yet  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  all  men  agree  with  him,  and  his  doctrines 
received  as  evident  truths.  Like  all  other  great  men,  he 
was  humble  and  reverent  in  his  study  of  nature.  His 
one  great  desire  was  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  by  his  con- 
scientious and  dispassionate  writings  he  did  much  to  per- 
suade people  to  study  geology  calmly  and  wisely,  instead 
of  mixing  it  up  with  angry  disputes,  like  those  which,  in 
the  time  of  Galileo,  disfigured  astronomy.  He  travelled 
a  great  deal,  especially  in  America,  and  worked  out  a  great 
many  facts  in  geology.  But  in  future  ages  his  name  will 
stand  out  among  those  of  other  geologists  chiefly  as  having 
shown  that  the  changes  in  the  crust  of  our  earth  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  course  of  long  ages  by  causes  like  these 
which  are  still  in  action. 

After  the  year  1830,  when  his 'Principles  of  Geology' 
was  first  published,  the  study  of  this  science  went  on  very 
rapidly  indeed.  A  few  years  before.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
(i793-i87i)and  Professor  Sedgwick  (1787-1873)  had  begun 
to  map  out  the  early  formations  in  Wales  with  the  same 
accuracy  that  William  Smith  had  employed  in  England,  and 
from  this  time  Murchison  continued  for  many  years  to  un- 
fold the  history  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in  Wales  and  England, 
the  Permian  rocks  in  Russia  and  the  '  Fundamental  gneiss ' 
or  earliest  known  rocks  in  Scotland.  On  the  Continent  also 
^L  and  in  America,  surveys  began  to  be  established  to  map  out 
^H    the  ground  and  ascertain  the  positbn  and  age  of  the  various 
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formations.  As  with  alt  the  other  sciences  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  you  must  read  the  details  of  these  advances 
in  geology  in  special  works;  but  there  are  two  great  dis- 
coveries which  we  must  mention  very  shortly  here.  These 
are — isL  The  fact  that  much  of  temperate  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America  was  at  one  time  covered  with  ice,  as  Greenland 
is  now ;  and  2d,  that  man  has  lived  upon  the  earth  much 
longer  than  was  once  supposed. 

Iionis  AgBssiz,  1807-1874. — The  man  whose  name  will 
always  be  remembered  as  having  first  traced  out  the  wonder- 
ful history  of  the  great  ice-period  is  Agassiz,  the  famous 
Swiss  naturalist,  who  was  bom  in  1807  at  Mottiei,  near 
Neuchatel,  and  died  in  1874  in  America. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  pastor,  and  he 
forms  one  among  many  bright  examples  in  the  history  of 
science,  of  men  who  cared  neither  for  wealth,  advance- 
ment, nor  ease,  but  for  the  study  of  nature  alone,  and  the 
grand  truths  to  be  obtained  by  it  After  receiving  a  good 
education  in  the  Swiss  and  German  Universities,  living 
frugally  and  economically,  as  students  can  on  the  Continent, 
he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Munich  in 
1829,  having  aheady  ™tten  several  important  papers  on 
zoology.  In  1832  he  was  made  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  Neuchatel;  and  in  1833  he  pub- 
lished his  work  on  '  Fossil  Fishes,'  the  expenses  of  the  book 
being  liberally  paid  by  Humboldt.  In  1839  he  published 
his  grand  ivork  on  the  '  Fresh-Water  Fishes  of  Europe,' 
which  cost  him  so  much  that  he  was  very  poor  for  years 
afterwards. 

There  are  very  touching  passages  in  some  of  Agassiz's 
private  letters  at  this  early  period,  when  he  had  a  1 
struggle  with  life.     His  enthusiasm  breathes  out  e 
rally,  and  he  speaks  so  regretfully  of  want  of  i: 


;  had  a  hai4^_ 
out  Eo  naM^I 
if  money,  ii^^| 


for  himself,  but  for  the  work  he  longed  to  complete ;  while 
his  gratitude  is  so  sensible  and  heartfelt  towards  those  who 
helped  him  to  bring  out  his  splendid  additions  to  the 
science  of  zoology.  His  was  a  warm-hearted,  earnest,  and 
ature,  and  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  Americans,  among  whom  he 
spent  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  from  1846  to  1874,  ap- 
preciated him  fully.  In  1867,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Thayer,  he  was  able  to  make  a  most  important  journey  of 
discovery  in  Brazil ;  and  up  to  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
continued  to  train  up  young  naturalists  to  carry  on  his 
favourite  studies. 

Agasaiz  proves  that  pcirts  of  modem  Europe  and 
North  America  must  once  have  been  covered  with 
Great  Fields  of  Ice,  1840. — It  is,  however,  of  the  early 
part  of  Agassiz's  life,  while  he  was  still  in  Switzerland,  that 
we  must  now  speak.  Although  his  chief  study  was  zoology, 
yet  he  could  not  live  at  Neuchatel,  and  travel  about  the 
Alps,  without  being  struck  with  those  mighty  riitrs  of  tee, 
called  glaeiers,  which  creep  slowly  down  the  valley  of  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland,  carrying  with  them  stones  and  rubbish. 
(See  Fig.  74,  p.  434-) 

These  glaciers  are  formed  by  the  snow,  which  collects 
on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  sliding  down,  becomes 
pressed  more  and  more  firmly  together  as  it  descends  into 

I  the  valleys,  until  it  is  moulded  into  solid  ice,  creeping 
slowly  onwards  between  the  mountains,  and  carrying  with  it 
sand,  stones,  and  often  huge  pieces  of  rock  which  fall  upon 
it  At  last  one  end  of  this  ice-river  reaches  a  point  where 
the  air  is  warm  enough  to  melt  it,  and  here  it  flows  gradually 
away  as  water,  leaving  the  stones  and  rubbish  it  has  brought 
down  lying  in  a  confused  heap,  which  is  called  a  moraine. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  famous 
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geologist,  named  De  Saussure,  spent  much  lime  in  examining  ' 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  pointed  out  how  they  are  now 
forming  large  deposits  in  the  valleys  out  of  these  heaps  of 


Professor  Agassiz  who  first  six-Ued  out  the  wonderful  histor 
we  can  learn  from  it,  about  the  former  climate  of  ou 
sphere.  He  noticed  that  rocks  over  which  a  glacier  has 
moved  are  polished  and  grooved  by  the  rough  stones  and 
sand  frozen  into  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  a  piece  of  wood  is  scraped  by  the  sharp  iron  at  the 
bottom  of  a  plane ;  and  by  these  glacbl  scratches  or  stria. 
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as  they  are  called,  he  could  tell  where  glaciers  had  been, 
even  though  there  was  nothing  else  to  show  that  ice  had 
ever  existed  in  the  country. 

Now,  when  he  began  to  examine  the  slopes  of  the  Alps 
many  hundred  feet  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  also  in 
places  where  it  is  now  too  hot  for  ice  to  remain,  he  found 
to  his  surprise  numbers  of  these  glacial  strife  and  also 
remains  of  huge  moraines,  showing  that  the  glaciers  of 
olden  time  must  once  have  been  much  larger  and  have 
stretched  farther  down  the  valley  than  they  do  now.  And 
what  was  still  more  strange,  these  same  marks  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  Jura  Mountains,  on  the  other  side  of  Switzerland, 
where  there  are  never  any  glaciers  at  present ;  moreover,  on 
the  Jura  there  were  found  huge  blocks,  some  of  them  as 
big  as  cottages,  which  were  not  made  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  hills  on  which  they  rested,  but  were  broken  pieces  of 
rock  such  as  are  now  only  found  on  the  Alps. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  these  enormous  pieces  of  stone 
must  have  been  carried  right  across  Switzerland  from  the 
Alps  near  Mont  Blanc,  and  across  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which 
is  1000  feet  deep,  and  then  deposited  on  the  Jura  range 
near  Neuchatel,  where  one  block  of  Alpine  gneiss,  called  the 
Pierrei-Bot,  as  large  as  a  good-sized  cottage,  sits  perched 
on  a  mountain  600  feet  above  the  top  of  the  lake.  How 
had  these  blocks  travelled  across  the  Swiss  plains?  No 
flood  could  have  carried  them,  for  they  were  too  heavy,  and 
besides  they  were  not  smooth  as  stones  are  which  have  been 
rolled  in  water,  but  were  rough  with  sharp  edges.  Agassiz 
was  convinced,  therefore,  that  they  must  have  been  carried 
by  ice,  and  that  huge  glaciers  must  once  have  come  down 
from  the  high  Alps  right  across  Switzerland,  filling  tlie  lake 
of  Geneva  with  ice,  and  carrying  these  blocks  with  them,  as 
modem  glaciers  do  now  in  the  Swiss  valle)-s. 
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This  was  a  marvellous  history,  for  it  showed  that  all  the 
lower  land  of  Switzerland  must  once  have  been  buried  in 
ice,  but  other  facts  afterwards  came  to  light  which  were  more 
wonderful  still.  In  1840  Professor  Agassiz  came  over  to 
visit  Great  Britain,  and  when  he  went  to  Scotland  with  Dr. 
Buckland  his  practised  eye  discovered  at  once  in  the  High- 
lands glacial  scratchings,  remains  of  moraines,  and  blocks 
which  had  been  carried  by  ice ;  and  soon  it  became  evi- 
dent that  these  were  not  confined  to  Scotland,  for  Dr. 
Buckland  recognised  them  again  in  Wales  and  the  North  of 
England,  where  moraines  and  erratic  blocks  are  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  So  that  here,  too,  in  our  little 
island,  there  must  have  been  at  one  time  huge  glaciers  as 
large  as  those  now  found  in  the  Alps. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  when  once  geologists  knew  where 
to  look  for  these  signs  of  glaciers,  it  began  to  be  discovered 
little  by  Uttle  that  parts  of  all  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Northern  Italy,  England,  and  even  on  the  Other  side  of  the 
Atkmtic,  Canada  and  North  America,  have  been  smoothed 
and  scratched  ;  and  huge  erratic  (or  wandering)  blocks  have 
been  scattered  over  them,  showing  that  in  very  remote  ages 
(yet  still  while  very  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals  as  now  were  hving  upon  the  globe),  the  temperate 
parts  of  our  northern  hemisphere  must  have  been  intensely 
cold,  causing  a  large  part  of  these  countries  to  be  covered 
with  great  fields  of  ice,  as  Greenland  is  in  the  present  day. 
And  just  as  we  see  now  that  icebergs  break  off  from  the 
Greenland  glaciers,  carrying  with  them  stones  and  mud,  and 
dropping  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  so  in  those  times 
iceberg  floated  over  many  of  the  valleys  of  Europe,  which 
were  then  submerged  beneath  the  ocean.  You  may  see  in 
the  railway-cuttings  of  Wales,  and  in  the  sea-difis  in  the 
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coast  of  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  huge  masses  of  gladal  drift, 
as  it  is  called,  made  of  mud  and  stones  confusedly  mixed 
together,  which  were  dropped  from  icebergs  travelling  south- 
wards from  the  ice-fields. 

This  period  of  cold  is  called  by  geologists  the  '  Glacial 
Period;'  and  when  you  read  works  on  geology  you  will  see 
that  it  explains  in  a  wonderful  manner  many  curious  facts 
in  the  later  history  of  our  earth,  and  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals  upon  it.  For  the  present  it  is  enough 
for  you  to  remember  that  Agassiz  first  pointed  out  the  signs 
of  this  cold  period,  and  that  this  discovery  was  one  of  the 
earliest  rewards  of  a  patient  study  of  causes  which  are  going 
on  now ;  for  it  is  from  the  ice-action  in  Switzerland  and 
Greenkind  in  the  present  day  that  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand how  these  huge  ice-fields  carried  down  erratic  blocks 
I  and  the  mud  of  moraines  during  the  Glacial  Period. 
Geological  Froo&  that  Man  lived  upon  the  Earth 
in  Ages  long  gone  by,  with  AnimnlH  which  are  now 
extinct,  1847. — The  second  remarkable  discovery  which  h 

has  been  made  in  geology  in  this  century  is  that  of  the  ^| 

antiquity  of  man ;  or  the  fact  that  man  must  have  existed  ^| 

upon  our  earth  long  before  the  very  earUest  times  of  history 
or  tradition,  in  an  age  when  an  elephant  and  a  hytena,  of 
extinct  species,  roamed  about  England  and  France,  together 

(with  some  other  strange  animals  which  are  not  now  to  be 
found  upon  the  globe. 
This  discovery,  which  was  not  beUeved  for  a  long  time, 
was  first  announced  by  a  French  geologist,  M.  Boucher  de  _ 

Perthes,  in  the  year    1S47.     It  happened  that  near  this  ■ 

gentleman's  house,  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  gravel-pits  had  H 

_      been  dug  from  time  to  time  for  repairing  the  fortifications  H 

■      of  the  town,  or  mending  the  roads.     During  these  excava-  H 

H     tions,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  a  great  many  bones  H 
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of  animals  had  been  dug  up  and  sent  to  Cuvier  at  Paris; 
and  he  stated  that  some  of  them  belonged  to  animals 
slightly  different  from  any  now  living,  though  not  so  ancient 
as  those  which  came  fronn  under  Paris  (see  p.  420),  This 
showed  that  these  beds  of  gravel  must  have  been  formed 
long  before  the  times  of  history  or  the  earhest  ages  in  which 
man  was  supposed  to  have  been  upon  the  earth.  People, 
therefore,  were  much  astonished  when  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  stated  in  1847  that  he  had  found  very  rough  stone 
weapons  in  these  beds,  such  as  savages  might  use,  seeming 
to  prove  that  men  must  have  been  living  at  the  same  time 
as  these  extinct  animals. 

This  seemed  so  incredible  that  scieotilic  men  would  not 
even  listen  to  Boucher  de  Perthes'  arguments  in  his  work 
called  '  Antiquit^s  Celtiques,'  and  it  was  not  till  1858,  when 
one  of  our  best  living  geologists,  Mr.  Prestwich,  went  to 
Abbeville  and  took  a  well-shaped  flint  hatchet  out  of  the 
undisturbed  gravel  with  his  own  hands,  that  people  began 
to  think  that  human  beings  must  have  been  living  in  the 
world  much  longer  than  had  hitherto  been  believed.  When, 
however,  this  was  once  acknowledged  to  be  true,  several 
new  facts  sprang  up  to  confirm  the  theory.  Many  years 
before,  in  1825,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  J.  Mac- 
Enery,  had  found  flint  tools,  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
elephant,  hyaena,  and  bear,  in  a  cave  called  Kent's  Hole, 
near  Torquay,  but  very  little  notice  had  been  taken  of  this 
discovery.  Now,  however,  they  were  thoroughly  studied, 
and  they  showed  clearly  that  men  who  made  rough  flint 
tools  (such  as  are  still  made  by  savages  in  many  parts  of  the 
world)  must  have  lived  in  England,  together  with  a  bear, 
an  elephant,  a  Hon,  and  a  hy^na,  all  of  species  which 
now  ceased  to  exist. 

DiBoovery  of  the  Swiss-lAke  dwellings,  18B8. — 


I 


.  hare    ^A 
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Again,  in  Switzerland,  most  curious  discoveries  have  been 
made,  giving  us  proofs  of  three  distinct  periods  in  the  life  of 
mankind.  In  the  year  1853,  when  the  Swiss  lakes  were 
very  low  in  consequence  of  a  long  drought,  wooden  piles 
were  observed  to  rise  above  the  water;  and  when  these  were 
examined  by  the  Swiss  antiquarians,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  foundations  of  wooden  villages,  which  had  been  built 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  in  past  ages.  They  stood 
some  way  out  in  the  lake,  and  must  have  been  joined  to 
the  shore  by  wooden  bridges  which  the  villagers  could  lift 
up  when  enemies  came  to  attack  them,  and  thus  become 
protected  by  the  water  surrounding  them.  Habitations  of 
this  kind  are  built  in  the  present  day  by  the  natives  of  Papua 
cr  New  Guinea. 

Down  below  the  piles  in  the  mud  of  the  Swiss  lakes  a 
great  number  of  tools,  cooking  utensils,  bones  of  animals,  and 
even  burnt  bread  and  corn,  were  found ;  and  the  remarkable 
thing  was,  that  the  different  kinds  of  tools  showed  that  the 
villages  did  not  all  belong  to  one  age.  In  a  few,  on  the 
lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuchatel,  Iron  tools  were  buried,  show- 
ing that  when  these  villages  were  inhabited  men  knew  how 
to  melt  iron  out  of  the  rocks  and  make  it  into  tools.  These 
villages  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

In  others,  however,  only  bronze  tools  were  found,  and 
these  were  much  older,  because  bronze  was  used  long  before 
iron  was  discovered.  And  lastly  in  some,  tools  of  stone 
only  have  been  found,  some  beautifuDy  polished,  but  others 
rough  and  rude,  showing  that  the  men  who  used  them  must 
have  been  mere  savages  Uke  the  Australians  now;  and  yet 
the  oldest  of  these  lake-villages  have  no  bones  of  extinct 
animals  in  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  ancient  as  those 
za^n  whose  tools  were  found  in  the  cavern  at  Torquay  and 
the  sandpits  of  Abbeville,  or  as  have  since  been  found  in 
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England,  Denmark,  Germany,  America,  and  indeed  in  almost 
all  countries. 

It  is  impossible,  without  a  knowledge  of  geology,  to 
realise  how  very  long  ago  these  last-mentioned  men  must 
have  lived.  But  when  I  tell  you  that  since  their  tools  were 
buried  in  the  rocks,  there  has  been  time  for  beds  of  immense 
thickness  to  be  laid  down  little  by  little,  as  the  Ganges  is 
laying  them  down  now ;  (or  parts  of  the  French  valleys  to 
be  gradually  washed  away,  and  their  shape  altered;  for  rivers 
to  change  their  courses,  and  vast  beds  of  peat  to  grow  over 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys;  and,  more  than  all,  for  whole 
races  of  animals  which  once  lived  to  have  died  quite  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  you  may  perhaps  form  some  idea 
of  the  long  ages  that  man  must  have  been  upon  our  globe. 
This  history,  however,  is  so  new  and  as  yet  so  little  under- 
stood, that  it  cannot  be  explained  in  a  few  pages.  You  will 
find  all  the  proofs  of  it  given  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  on 
the  '  Antiquity  of  Man,'  in  which  they  were  first  collected  in 
1863 ;  and  you  must  remember  the  fact,  that  man  is  very 
ancient,  as  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

FmU  which  led  Naturalists  to  believe  that  the  Different  Kinds  of 
AnimolB  iLre  desceoded  from  Caminon  Ancestors  —  Darwin — 
Waliace^ — Theory  of  Natural  Selection — Selection  of  Animals  by 
Hen^ — SelectioD  by  Natural  Causes — Difficulties  in  Natural  History 
nhich  are  explained  by  this  Theory — Foolish  Prejudices  againsl  il. 

Facta  which  have  led  IfaturaliBts  to  believe  that 
the  fiiffhrnnf  ltiri<iB  of  Animals  are  descended  troxa 
oommon  AnceBtore. — U'e  now  come  to  the  first  attempt 
of  any  value  which  has  ever  been  made,  to  explain  how  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  have  been  produced. 
This  question  is  so  very  difficult,  and  seems  so  much 
beyond  our  grasp,  that  we  find  very  few  people  throughout 
the  history  of  science  who  even  tried  to  answer  it,  Aiis- 
totle,  it  is  true,  remarked  that  we  can  trace  such  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  diiferent  species,  from  the  lowest 
plant  up  to  the  highest  animal,  as  would  seem  to  show  they 
are  related  to  each  other  (p.  i6).  Bonnet,  too,  thought 
that  animals  were  developed  from  lower  into  higher  forms 
(p.  aoz);  and  Lamarck,  as  we  have  seen,  boldly  suggested 
the  same  explanation  (p.  414). 

But  people  in  general  treated  these  as  mere  wild  specu- 
lations, and  were  content  to  say  that  God  had  created 
animals  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  said  that  the  stars 
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were  created  by  Him,  without  pausing  to  consider  htm/  He 
has  created  them. 

Since  the  lime  of  BufTon  and  Linnaus,  however,  many 
new  facts  had  gradually  been  brought  to  light  about  living 
animals ;  and  fossil  species  had  been  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
showing  that  many  different  forms  had  lived  upon  our  globe, 
one  after  the  other  ;  and  these  new  discoveries  led  naturalists 
to  speculate  whether  some  clue  might  not  be  found  to 
explain  this  long  succession  of  living  beings. 

Then  again,  as  naturalists  spread  all  over  the  world  and 
many  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants  became  known,  it 
was  found  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  separate  the 
different  species  and  to  say  which  are  and  which  are  not 
descendants  of  one  parent.  Linnaeus,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  208),  pointed  this  out  in  the  case  of  plants,  and  wild 
roses  are  a  very  good  example  of  it ;  for  the  different  kinds 
run  so  much  into  each  other,  that  while  one  of  our  best 
botanists  has  divided  them  into  seventeen  species,  another 
thinks  that  many  of  these  must  have  come  from  the  same 
parent,  and  that  only  five  species  can  be  distinguished. 
Again,  among  insects,  the  well-known  naturalist,  Mr,  Bates, 
has  shown  us  that  on  the  Amazons  in  South  America  it  is 
often  impossible  to  tell,  among  some  families  of  butterflies. 
which  are  the  same  species  and  which  keep  apart  from 
each  other.  Facts  like  these,  of  the  relationship  of  livi 
beings,  had  long  been  forcing  themselves  upon  n; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  Lamarck 
supposing  animals  to  be  all  descended  from  a  few  sim] 
forms. 

Another  reason  was  that  curious  agreement  in 
bones  of  different  animals  which  had  become  more  ani 
more  noticed  ever  since  the  time  of  John  Hunter,  and  which 
Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire  insisted  upon  so  strongly.     Why  should 
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the  animals  of  one  class  (such  as  the  vertebrate  or  back- 
boned class)  be  formed  all  on  one  plan  even  to  the  most 
minute  bones ;  so  that  the  wing  of  a  bat,  the  front  leg  of  a 
horse,  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  the  paddle  of  a  porpoise, 
are  all  made  of  the  same  bones,  which  have  either  grown 
together,  or  lengthened  and  spread  apart,  according  to  the 
purpose  they  serve  ?  And,  more  curious  still,  why  should 
some  animals  have  parts  which  are  of  no  use  to  them,  but 
only  seem  to  be  there  because  other  animals  of  the  same 
class  also  have  them.  Thus  the  whale  has  teeth  like  the 
other  mammalia,  but  they  never  pierce  through  the  gum ; 
and  the  boa-constrictor  has  the  beginnings  of  hind  legs 
hidden  under  its  skin,  though  ihey  never  grow  out  Here 
again  it  seemed  extraordinary,  if  a  boa- constrictor  and  a 
whale  were  created  separately,  thai  they  should  be  made 
with  organs  which  are  quite  useless;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  as 
other  reptiles  and  mammalia  who  have  teeth  and  hind  legs, 
they  might  be  supposed  to  have  inherited  these  organs ; 
just  as,  for  example,  a  child  sometimes  has  a  mole  or  other 
mark  upon  its  body  in  exactly  the  same  place  as  its  great 
grandfather  had  before  it 

Another  still  more  remarkable  fact  was  that  pointed  out 
by  Von  Baer,  that  the  embryos  of  higher  animals,  such  as 
quadrupeds,  before  they  are  perfectly  formed,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  embryos  of  other  and  lower  animals, 
such  as  fish  and  reptiles.     If  animals  were  created  separ- 

Iately,  why  should  a  dog  begin  like  a  fish,  a  lizard,  and  a 
bird,  and  have  at  first  parts  which  it  loses  as  it  grows  into 
its  own  peculiar  form  ? 
These  were  facts  entirely  belonging  to  living  creatures, 
but  now  others  sprang  up  about  fossil  species  which  were 
equally   puzzling.      We   know  that  certain    animals    are 
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only  found  in  particular  countries  ;  kangaroos  and  pouched 
animals,  for  example,  in  Australia;  and  sloths  and  arma- 
dillos in  South  America.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
fossil  quadrupeds  in  Australia  are  also  pouched  animab, 
though  they  are  of  different  kinds  and  larger  in  size  than 
those  now  living;  and  in  the  same  way  different  species  of 
sloths  and  armadillos  are  found  fossil  in  South  America ; 
while  in  the  rocks  of  Europe  fossil  mammalia  are  found, 
only  slightly  different  in  form  from  those  which  are  living 
there  now.  Naturahsts  therefore  asked  themselves  again 
— '  Would  it  not  seem  fikely  that  the  living  pouched  animals 
of  Austraha,  and  the  sloths  and  armadillos  of  America  are 
the  descendants  of  the  dead  ones  in  the  rocks,  although 
they  have  in  the  course  of  long  ages  become  rather  different 
from  them;  while  oxen,  bears,  wolves,  etc.,  are  also  the 
descendants  of  those  which  are  found  buried  in  the  rockfjl 
of  Europe?'  H 

Gradual  Succession  of  AnimalB  which  have  V^ 
peared  upon  the  Globe. — -This  seemed  still  more  hkely 
as  the  study  of  geology  advanced,  and  it  became  clear  that 
a  gradual  succession  of  higher  and  higher  animals  had 
appeared  upon  the  globe.  Thus,  in  the  oldest  rocks  con- 
taining fossils,  we  find  no  monkeys,  no  quadrupeds,  no  rep- 
tiles, no  amphibians  such  as  our  frogs,  but  only  shells  of 
marine  animals,  and  a  few  bones  of  fishes,  of  kinds  quite 
different  from  those  now  living 

Then  in  rocks  above  these  we  find  the  fish  becoming 
very  abundant  and  varied,  and  higher  still  we  meet  with 
footprints  of  some  animal  with  feet  j  and  the  bones  of  an 
amphibian,  somewhat  Uke  a  frog,  are  next  found.  In  these 
times  the  fish  began  to  cease  to  be  monardis  of  the  water, 
for  a  little  higher  up  huge  swimming  reptiles,  like  our 
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crocodiles  and  lizards,  but  much  larger,  have  left  their 
bones  in  the  rocks.  Next  come  reptiles  with  wings,  which 
measure  sixteen  feet  across  from  tip  to  tip,  and  we  must 
picture  these  huge  flying  lizards,  with  wings  like  bats,  roam- 
r  the  globe  with  no  higher  animals  to  persecute 
them. 

But  they  were  only  to  have  their  turn,  for  in  rocks  formed 
a  little  later  there  appear  two  skeletons,  one  of  a  small 
CTeature  half  reptile  half  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and 
the  other  of  a  real  bird  with  some  of  its  feathers  still  remain- 
ing ;  and  in  beds  of  about  the  same  age  there  occurs  the 
jaw  of  a  smaU  insect-eating  animal  something  like  an  ant- 
eater.  Birds  and  quadrupeds  therefore  had  now  begun  to 
exist,  and  soon  the  bones  of  pouched  animals  are  found,  and 
then  of  mammalia,  like  our  moles  and  shrews ;  and  from 
this  time  the  reptiles  become  smaller,  as  if  they  were  kept 
down  and  gradually  destroyed  by  the  higher  animals,  and  the 
quadrupeds  become  larger  and  more  powerful ;  till,  in  those 
beds  which  Cuvier  studied  near  Paris,  we  find  the  gigantic 
elephant  and  rhinoceros-like  animals  we  spoke  of  before ; 
while  in  beds  of  about  the  same  age  occur  the  first  bones  of 
monkeys. 

This  is  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  order  in  which  ani- 
mals are  found  in  the  earth's  crust  The  lower  kinds  first, 
I  and  then  gradually  higher  and  higher  forms  as  they  come 
near  to  our  own  time;  and  if  we  could  study  them  more 
closely  you  would  see  that  in  rocks  nearly  of  the  same  age 
the  forms  are  always  very  hke  each  other,  wtiile  the  farther 
apart  the  formations  are,  the  more  different  are  the  animals. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  very  few  close  links  to  be  found 
between  fossil  animals ;  but  when  we  remember  that  nearly 
all  the  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust  are  made  out  of  others  which 
have  been  destroyed,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  so  few 
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skeletons  should  be  found  of  those  that  were  once  buried, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  these  would  be  just  the  in- 
termediate forms  we  want.  Still  some  have  come  to  light, 
for  a  bird-reptile  has  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  Kansas,  in 
America,  which  has  a  skeleton  like  a  bird,  but  teeth  and  jaws 
like  a  reptile ;  and  a  reptile  has  been  dug  out  of  the  Stones- 
field  slate  in  England,  which  Mr.  Huxley  says  must  have 
hopped  like  a  bird,  having  legs,  neck,  and  a  bird-like  head, 
while  it  had,  nevertheless,  teeth  like  a  reptile.  Again,  horaes 
have  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  America  which  have  sepa- 
rate toes,  and  others  in  which  the  toes  are  beginning  to 
grow  together,  showing  how  they  may  have  been  gradually 
altered  into  our  one-toed  horse. 

And  here  ag^n,  those  who  studied  fossil  animals  aski 
why  these  forms  should  succeed  each  other,  gradually 
ing  on  into  the  living  forms  of  our  own  day,  which  are  all 
slightly  altered  copies  of  these  fossils  of  the  rocks  ? 

How  oan  Plants  and  AnimalB  have  become  altered  P 
— It  was  questions  such  as  these  which  seemed  to  call  for 
answers,  and  to  find  none  except  the  one  proposed  by 
Lamarck ;  namely,  that  the  different  kinds  of  animals  are 
all  descended  from  a  few  simple  forms.  If  this  were  so,  then 
it  would  be  quite  natural  that  higher  and  higher  forms  should 
appear  gradually  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  kinds  most 
alike  should  follow  directly  upon  each  other,  those  which  arc 
now  living  being  very  like  their  ancestors  in  the  newest 
fonnation  in  the  earth's  crust.  It  would  also  help  us  to 
understand  why  animals  of  the  same  class  should  have  the 
same  bones,  and  why  some  should  have  parts  remainir^  in 
their  body  which  are  no  longer  of  any  use ;  and  lastly,  it 
would  explain  why  naturalists  have  so  much  difficulty  va, 
distinguishing  nearly  related  species. 

But  though  these  reasons  made  it  seem  very 
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all  animals  are  only  different  branches  from  one  stem,  yet 
this  could  only  be  a  mere  speculation,  unless  some  one 
could  point  out  what  has  made  them  differ  so  much  from 
each  other.  Lamarck,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  do  this, 
and  therefore  his  suggestion  was  passed  by ;  and  it  was  not 
till  five -and -twenty  years  ago  thai  two  naturalists,  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace,  discovered  a  law  which  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  itself,  and  which  accounts  for  many  of  the 
facts.  Their  theory,  which  we  must  now  consider,  was  so 
new  that  it  was  opposed  on  all  sides,  just  as  the  Copemican 
theory  was  opposed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  theory  of 
combustion,  which  overturned  phlogiston,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  about  the 
origin  of  species,  yet  even  within  the  short  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  has  almost  outlived  opposition,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  naturalist  of  note  who  does  not  in  one 
form  or  another  accept  the  Darwinian  theory,  which  we 
must  now  try  to  understand 

Theory  that  Natural  Selection  has  caused  tlie 
various  kinds  of  Plants  and  Auimals  to  differ  per- 
manently from  each  other,— Darwin,  1808-1883,— 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Darwinian  theory 
as  it  is  often  called,  was  chiefly  worked  out  by  the  great 
naturalist  Charles  Darwin,  who  was  bom  in  1 809  and  died 
in  18S2.  When  he  was  only  two -and -twenty,  Mr,  Darwin 
went  in  her  Majesty's  ship  '  Beagle '  to  survey  the  coast  of 
South  America  and  sail  round  the  globe  ;  and  on  his  return 
he  wrote  an  account  of  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the 
countries  he  had  visited.  He  tells  us  himself  that  even  so 
early  as  this  he  noticed  many  facts  which  seemed  to  him  to 
throw  light  on  the  difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants  and  animals;  and  he  spent  twenty  years 
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carefully  collecting  in  England  all  the  knowledge  he  could 
upon  the  subject  But  he  did  not  publish  it,  for  he  vantetl 
more  and  more  evidence;  and  as  Nctt-lon  waited  swteen 
years  for  more  convincing  proof  before  he  announced  his 
theory  of  gravitation,  so  Mr.  Daniin  would  have  delaj-ed 
much  longer  than  he  did  if  a  remarkable  circumstance  had 
not  obliged  him  to  speak. 

It  happened  that  while  Mr,  Darwin  was  working  in  Eng- 
land, another  great  naturalist,  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  who 
was  then  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  also  thought  that  he 
had  discovered  the  way  in  which  animals  are  made  to  vary 
in  the  course  of  lor;g  ages.  He  sent  home  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  and,  though  he  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory,  it  was  found  that  he  had  worked  out  the  same  result, 
sometimes  almost  in  the  same  words. 

Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr.  Hooker  of  Kew  were  so  much 
struck  with  the  fact  that  these  two  men  had  solved  the 
problem  almost  precisely  in  the  same  way,  that  they  b^ged 
Mr.  Darwin  to  allow  one  of  his  papers,  written  many  years 
before,  to  be  pubhshed  with  Mr.  Wallace's,  and  the  two 
essays  were  read  the  same  evening,  July  i,  1858,  at  the 
Linniean  Society,  A  year  later,  in  November  1859,  Mr.  Dar- 
win's famous  work,  '  The  Origin  of  Species,*  was  published 

'The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,'  or  the  choosing  out 
by  natural  causes  of  those  plants  and  animals  which  are 
best  fitted  to  live  and  multiply,  rests  upon  a  few  simple  (acts 
which  you  can  understand. 

Fhstly,  all  Uving  beings  multiply  so  rapidly  that  there 
would  be  neither  room  nor  food  enough  upon  the  earth  for 
them  if  they  were  all  to  live ;  therefore  immense  numbers 
must  die  young,  and  those  will  live  the  longest  and  have 
children  to  follow  them  who  arc  best  fitted  for  the  kind  4 
life  they  have  to  lead. 
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Secondly,  no  two  living  beings  are  ever  exactly  alike  j 
but  children  always  inherit  some  of  the  characters  of  their 
parents,  so  that  if  any  being  has  a  peculiarity  which  makes 
it  better  fitted  for  its  life,  and  consequently  lives  long  and 
has  a  large  family,  some  of  its  descendants  wilt  most  likely 
inherit  that  peculiarity. 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  if  tiseflil 
peculiarities  of  different  kinds  are  handed  dorni  in  this  way 
front  parent  to  child,  those  who  inherit  them  will  in  time 
begin  to  be  remarkable  for  different  qualities.  For  example, 
suppose  that  in  a  nest  of  young  birds,  one  with  strong  wings 
lives  and  has  young  because  it  can  fly  far  and  get  food, 
while  another  also  lives  and  has  young  because  its  feathers 
are  dark,  and  the  hawks  cannot  see  it  in  the  grass.  Then 
those  descendants  of  the  strong-winged  bird  which  also 
have  strong  wings,  will  be  most  likely  to  live  on  in  each 
generation,  and  will  pass  on  this  peculiarity  to  their  children  ; 
while  the  descendants  of  the  dark-coloured  bird  will  also  sur- 
vive in  each  generation  exactly  in  proportion  as  their  plum- 
age is  adapted  to  hide  them ;  and  thus  the  strong-winged 
birds  and  the  dark-winged  birds  will  in  time  become  very 
different  from  each  other.  This  is  roughly  the  theory  of 
'Natural  Selection;'  that  nature  allows  only  those  animals 
to  live  which  in  some  way  escape  the  dangers  which  threaten 
their  neighbours,  and  thus  in  time  the  race  becomes  altered 
to  suit  the  life  it  has  to  lead. 

There  is  only  one  difficulty.  It  is  clear  that  the  strong- 
winged  birds  must  not  pair  with  the  dark-winged  birds,  or 
otherwise  both  peculiarities  would  come  out  in  the  young 
birds,  and  the  two  kinds  would  no  longer  remain  distinct 
And  this  is  the  one  stumbling-block  in  the  theory;  we 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  trace  out  two  varieties  of  an 
animal  which  have  become  so  different  that  they  do  not  pair 
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together.  You  should  fix  this  difficulty  firmly  in  your  mind, 
because  it  is  almost  the  only  real  one  we  shall  meet  with. 
Mr.  Darwin's  answer  to  it  is,  that  we  have  oniy  watched 
plants  and  animals  for  such  a  short  time,  and  even  then  not 
with  this  idea  in  our  minds,  so  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  found  a  case  to  help  us.  It  has  indeed  been  observed 
that  animals,  if  left  free  to  choose,  do  often  pair  with  those 
which  resenible  themselves,  and  do  in  some  cases  show  a 
dislilte  to  those  that  differ ;  still  this  is  not  proved  to  be 
always  the  cose,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
difl^lty. 

Selection  of  Animals  by  Man. — But  now  setting  this 
aside,  let  us  see  what  proof  there  is  that  animals  vary,  and 
that  they  can  be  picked  out,  so  that  any  peculiarity  may  be- 
come stronger  in  each  succeeding  generation.     The  best 
instance  is  in  pigeons.     All  our  pigeons  come  from  the 
common  wild  rock -pigeon ;  and  the  way  in  which  all  our 
pouters,  fan-tails,  barbs,  and  other  pigeons  have  been  pro- 
duced, is  by  merely  picking  out  from  the  young  ones  those 
which  had  either  large  crops,  or  wider  tails,  or  longer  beaks, 
and  pairing  them  together,  so  that  the  young  birds  had  these 
peculiarities  stil!  more  strongly.    The  same  thing  is  tnie  of 
^L         OUT  different  kinds  of  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  and  fowls  ;  so  we 
^H        see  clearly  that  different  varieties  can  be  produced  by  choos- 
^H         ing  out  particular  animals.      Man  does  this  quickly,  because 
^H         he  only  attends  to  one  peculiarity,  which  interests  him  ;  but 
^H  nature  does  it  very  slowly,  because  no  animal  can  live  unless 

^H  every  part  of  it  is  fitted  for  its  life  better  than  in  those  which 
^B         are  killed  off. 

^^k  Selection  by  Natural  Cauaes. — Now  Mr.  Wallace  has 

^^L  calculated  that  one  pair  of  birds  having  four  young  ones  a 
^H  year,  would,  if  all  their  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
^H         grandchildren,  lived  and  were  equally  prolific,  produce  about 
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two  thousand  million  dnemdants  in  fifteen  years.  And  Mr. 
Huxley  tells  us  that  a  single  plant  producing  fifty  seeds  a 
year  would,  if  unchecked,  cover  the  whole  globe  in  nine  years, 
and  leave  no  room  for  other  plants. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  out  of  these  numbers  millions 
must  die  young,  and  it  is  only  the  most  fitted  in  every  wny 
that  can  live  and  multiply.  One  example  from  Mr.  Darwin's 
book  win  show  you  how  complicated  the  causes  are  which 
determine  what  particular  kinds  shall  flourish.  He  tells  us 
that  the  heartsease  and  the  Dutch  clover,  two  common 
plants,  can  only  form  their  seeds  when  the  pollen  is  carried 
from  flower  to  flower  by  insects.  Humble-bees  are  the  only 
insects  which  visit  these  flowers,  therefore  if  the  humble-bees 
were  destroyed  in  England  there  would  be  no  heartsease  or 
Dutch  clover. 

Now  the  common  field-mouse  destroys  the  nests  of  the 
humble-bee,  so  that  if  there  are  many  field-mice  the  bees 
will  be  rare,  and  therefore  the  heartsease  and  clover  will  not 
flourish.  But  again,  near  the  villages  there  are  very  few 
field-mice,  and  this  is  because  the  cats  come  out  into  the 
fields  and  eat  them;  so  that  where  there  are  many  cats 
there  are  few  mice  and  many  bees,  and  plenty  of  heartsease 
and  Dutch  clover.  AVhere  there  are  few  cats,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mice  flourish,  the  bees  are  destroyed,  and  the  plants 
cease  to  bear  seed  and  to  multiply.  And  so  you  see  that  it 
actually  depends  upon  the  number  of  cats  in  the  neighboi 
hood  how  jnany  of  these  flowers  there  are  growing  in  our 
fields. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  among  the 
field-mice  there  are  some  whose  skin  has  a  slightly  peculiar 
smell,  so  that  the  cats  do  not  eat  them  when  they  can  find 
others.  Clearly  these  mice  would  live  longest  and  have 
most  ofispring ;  and  of  these  again,  those  with  strong  smell- 


ing  skins  would  live ;  and  so  after  a  time  a  new  race  of  mice 
would  arise  which  would  be  independent  of  the  cats,  and  the 
bees  would  have  a  poor  chance  of  living,  and  consequently 
the  flowers  of  bearing  seeds. 

But  this  might  in  the  end  ^ve  rise  to  quite  a  new  race 
of  plants,  for  it  is  believed  that  some  moths  would  visit  the 
clovers,  only,  as  Mr.  Darwin  points  out,  they  are  not  heavy 
enough  to  weigh  down  the  petals  of  the  flowers  so  as  to 
creep  inside  them.  But  as  no  two  flowers  are  ever  exactly 
alike,  it  is  very  hkely  that  the  petals  of  some  blossoms  will 
droop  a  lilde  more  than  in  the  others,  and  so  if  the  bees 
became  scarce,  these  blossoms  with  drooping  petals  might 
live  on,  because  the  moths  could  creep  into  them  and  cany 
their  pollen  from  flower  to  flower ;  and  thus  a  new  race  of 
clover  with  drooping  petals  might  spring  up  independent  of 
the  cats,  the  mice,  and  the  bees,  and  would  become  a  new 
species. 

You  must  especially  notice  in  this  imaginary  example  * 
that  it  is  only  ustful  variations  which  can  be  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  If  the  smell  of  the  mice 
(which  would  probably  come  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
pores  of  the  skin)  did  not  preserve  them  from  the  cats,  the 
strong-smelling  mice  would  not  live,  and  a  peculiar  race 
would  not  arise ;  in  the  same  way,  if  the  drooping  leaves  of 
the  clover  did  not  enable  the  moths  to  enter,  those  plants 
would  die  out  like  the  others.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  facts  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  pointed  out ;  namely, 
that  no  variation  will  continue  and  increase  from  generation 
to  generation  unless  it  is  useful  to  the  plant  or  anunal  which 
{xtssesses  it ;  so  that  if  this  theory  be  true,  every  beautiful 
colour  which  we  admire  in  animals  and  plants,  e\-ery  minute 
detail  in  their  form  and  structure,  is  not  only  to  be  admired 
for  its  beauty,  but  because  it  is  an  evidence  of  that  won- 
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derfiil  harmony  of  nature  which  keeps  every  part,  however 
insignificant,  exactly  litted  to  do  its  work  in  the  one  great 
scheme  of  creation. 

DiffloultieB  in  Ifatoral  History  explained  by 
IfatuTftl  Selection. — And  now,  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Darwin's 
explanation,  you  will  see  how  St.-Hilaire  and  Cuvier  could 
both  be  right  when  the  former  said  that  all  animals  are  formed 
on  one  plan,  and  the  latter,  that  each  port  of  an  animal  is 
exactly  fitted  to  work  h.irmoniously  with  the  rest  of  its  body. 
For  if  animals  have  been  gradually  altered  the  one  from  the 
other,  it  is  natural  they  should  all  be  made  on  one  plan ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  the  ancestor  of  the  bat,  millions  of  years 
ago,  was  also  the  ancestor  of  those  animals  out  of  which  the 
horse  has  come,  then  the  bones  of  the  bat's  wing  may  well 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  horse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  no  variation  can  become  fixed,  and  develop  into  import- 
ant parts  or  organs  unless  it  is  useful,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
parts  of  an  animal  must  have  been  gradually  modified  so  as 
to  fit  each  other  and  to  work  in  the  best  possible  way  for 
its  well-being.  Again,  it  explains  why  the  living  animals  in  a 
country  should  be  of  the  same  class  as  those  found  fossil  in 
the  earth,  though  slightly  different  from  them.  For  if  in 
Australia  the  ancestors  were  pouched  animals,  it  must  take 
a  very  long  time  before  their  descendants  could  be  anything 
else,  although  they  might  begin  to  differ  in  many  points  of  a 
less  fundamental  nature 

Lastly,  it  enables  us  to  understand  why  we  find  the  lower 
forms  of  life  in  the  oldest  rocks,  and  why  gradually,  as 
animals  multiplied  and  the  struggle  for  life  became  greater, 
more  and  more  complicated  forms  should  arise,  from  the 
improvement  and  inheritance  of  specially  useful  parts ;  so 
that  the  higher  animals  have  a  greater  number  of  different 
parts  to  perform  diff'erent  actions,  just  as  a  civiUsed  country 
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with  a  great  number  of  skilled  people  in  it  has  men  of 
different  trades  and  professions,  one  to  brew  and  one  to 
bake,  one  to  dig  the  ground,  and  to  grow  cotton  and  flax, 
and  another  to  weave  them  into  garments. 

This  will  give  you  a  very  small  gUmpse  of  some  of  the 
apparent  anomalies  which  are  explained  by  the  theory  of 
natural  selection.  The  subject  is  so  difficult  to  understand 
thoroughly,  that  you  must  not  expect  to  have  more  than  a 
slight  notion  of  it,  and  must  be  content  for  the  present  with 
knowing  that  our  greatest  living  naturalists,  who  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  living  and  fossil  animals  and  plants,  all 
believe  it  to  be  true. 

And  as  this  is  so,  it  is  extremely  foolish  to  be  prejudiced 
against  it,  as  some  people  are,  by  the  idea  that  animals 
formed  in  this  way  can  be  less  God's  creation  than  if  they 
were  made  in  any  other  way.  The  whole  history  of  science 
teaches  us  that  men,  in  all  ages,  have  constantly  taken  false 
alarm  when  it  has  been  shown  that  God's  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  and  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  far  wider  and 
more  constant  laws  than  we  had  imagined  in  our  Uttle 
minds.  But  in  the  same  way  as  the  planets  are  none  the 
less  held  in  God's  hand  because  we  now  know  that  it  is  by 
the  law  of  gravitation  that  He  governs  their  movements,  so 
every  plant  and  animal  must  be  equally  His  creation,  in 
whatever  way  they  have  been  developed.  Above  and  be- 
yond all  these  laws  which  we  can  trace  there  remains  ever 
the  One  Great  and  Supreme  Creator  whom  Anaxagoras  wor- 
shipped instead  of  the  heathen  gods  of  Greece  (see  p.  14), 
when  his  fellow-countrymen  condemned  him  as  an  unbe- 
liever because  he  believed  not  in  many,  but  in  One  God. 

A  humble,  earnest  spirit  seeking  knowledge  must  indeed 
find  in  modern  science  a  deep  revelation  of  the  Unity  and 
Unchangeableness  of  the  Creator.     Instead  of  many  widely 
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different  sciences  standing  each  alone,  which  the  great  men 
of  earlier  centuries  worked  out,  we  are  beginning  to  be  able 
to  discern  one  constant  power  working  through  them  all ; 
while  still  new  fields  of  discovery,  such  as  that  which  spec-' 
trum  analysis  has  only  lately^  opened  out  to  us,  help  us  to 
bear  in  mind  how  little  we  know,  and  how  much  more  vast 
than  anything  that  we  can  imagine  must  be  the  great  scheme 
of  Creation  which  is  being  worked  out  aroimd  and  within  us. 


Chief  Works  consulted, — ^Darwin,  *  Origin  of  Species ;  *  Wallace, 
•Natural  Selection;'  Huxley,  *  Lectures  to  Working  Men;'  Lyell, 
*  Principles  of  Geology.* 
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SCIENCE  OF  THE  NmETEENTH  CENTURY  (CONTINUED). 

Recent  Advances  in  Science — Discoveries  of  Heavenly  Bodies — Lerer- 
rier's  Analysis  oT  the  Fkneiuy  Orbiia — Molecular  Theory  of  Gases 
— Liquefaction  of  Permanent  Gases — Discoveries  by  Crookes — Ad- 
vances in  Biology — Concluding  Remarks. 

We  have  now  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  wonderful  story 
of  how  man  has  slowly  progressed  in  his  efforts  to  understand 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  the  various  branches  of  science  during  the  last  fifty  years 
have  been  so  vast  that  it  must  be  many  yeaia  before  ihey  can 
find  their  rclalive  place  in  a  history  of  science.  Yet  it  may 
be  useful,  in  conclusion,  to  cast  a  parting  glance  upon  the 
ruttire  of  the  work  that  has  been  performed,  even  if  it  only 
serves  lo  help  us  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  problems 
which  are  occupying  the  great  scientific  minds  of  our  day. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  student  of  science  now  over  those  who  first 
fought  their  way  upwards  in  past  centuries,  Instead  ot 
rougli  instruments,  constructed  under  great  difficulties  like 
the  telescopes  of  Galileo  and  Sir  W.  Herschel,  magni- 
ficent refracting  telescopes,  with  large  actiroraalic  lenses, 
are  now  found  in  all  good  Observatories.  The  finest  re- 
fracting telescope  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Obser\-atory,  Washington,  with  an  aperture  of  twenty- 
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six  inches,  while  one  still  larger  is  being  constructed  for  the 
Vienna  Observatory,  The  finest  reflecting  telescopes  are 
Lord  Rosse's,  of  a  six-foot  aperture,  and  that  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Observatory,  Australia,  of  a  four-foot  aperture. 

Again,  self-registering  instruments  are  now  at  work  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  recording  in  a  permanent  form 
phenomena  which  bad  formerly  to  be  registered  at  intervals 
by  observers  who,  however  well  trained,  were  liable  to 
rtiake  mislalces.  Clockwork  regulates  the  movements  of 
the  telescope  itself,  while  microscopes  enable  the  observer 
to  read  off  the  most  delicate  measurements.  And,  what  is 
of  still  greater  importance,  photography  enables  us  to  obtain 
permanent  records  of  passing  astronomical  phenomena. 
Thus  photographs  were  taken  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
Venus  during  the  late  transits,  and  though  these  were 
imperfect,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  attempts  will 
be  successful  in  the  end  Hourly  photographs  are  also 
now  being  taken  of  the  sun  whenever  it  is  visible,  while 
Mr.  Rutherford's  beautiful  photographic  pictures  of  the 
moon  render  us  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  its  surface. 

Discovery  of  new  Heavenly  Bodies,  1877-1878.— 
With  all  these  appliances  many  features  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  observable  which  were  before  indistinct  On 
the  nights  of  August  11  and  17,  1877,  Professor  Asaph 
Hall  discovered  with  the  Washington  telescope  two  of  the 
smallest  heavenly  bodies  (meteorites  excepted)  which  have 
ever  yet  been  seen.  These  are  two  satellites  revolving 
round  the  planet  Mars.  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  how 
large  they  are :  the  one  which  is  farther  from  the  planet  b 
the  smaller,  measuring  probably,  according  to  Professor 
Pickering,  about  six  miles  across,  and  it  moves  round 
Mars  in  30  hours  17  minutes  53  seconds.  The  inner 
one  is  brighter,  and  measures  probably  about  seven  miles 
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across;  its  period  of  revolution  is  7  hours  3S  minutes. 
These  two  satellites  are  named  Deimos  and  Photos,  or  Fright 
and  Flight,  because  Homer  mates  these  attendants  upon  the. 
God  of  Battle.  They  are  so  near  lo  Mars  that  if  there 
living  beings  on  that  planet  with  eyes  and  telescopes 
ours,  they  will  be  able  to  teli  whether  their  moons  are 
habited,  for  "the  inner  one  is  only  4000  miles  distant,  or 
sixty  times  nearer  to  Mars  than  our  Moon  is  to  us. 

Another  important  discovery,  believed  on  good  grounds 
to  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years,  is  that  of  one, 
and  perhaps  two,  planets  revolving  between  Mercury  and  the 
sun.  We  shall  see  presently  that  Leveraer's  analysis  of  the 
planetary  orbits  points  to  a  probability  that  some  bodies  of 
this  kind  exist  nearer  to  the  sun  than  Mercurj',  and  in  1859 
a  French  physician,  M.  I^scarbault,  asserted  that  he  had 
seen  a  round  body  crossing  the  sun's  disc  which  Lci-enier 
believed  to  be  a  planet,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Vulcan, 
During  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  July  29,  1878,  Professor 
Watson  of  the  Obsenatory  of  Michigan  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  a  search  for  this  planet,  and  though  he  did  not 
find  it,  he  saw  two  other  bodies  which  he  believes  to  be 
planets,  but  whose  positions  do  not  either  of  thera  agree  with 
that  of  Lescarbaull's  Vulcan,  so  that  if  future  observation 
confirms  these  discoveries  we  should  know  of  three  inter- 
mercurial  planets. 

TraveUing  Stars  studied  by  the  Spectroacopd.— 
Nor  is  the  telescope  now  the  only  instrument  by  which  we 
can  penetrate  the  starry  depths  and  bring  home  ihar 
secrets,  for  the  spectroscope  enables  the  chemist  actually 
to  analyse  the  materials  in  distant  suns,  and  ascertain  both 
their  physical  and  chemical  compositioa  Moreov-er, 
enables  us  to  measure  movements  otherwise  inapprecial 
and  actually  to  calculate  the  rate  at  which  some  stars 
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travelling  towards,  and  others  away  from,  our  earth.  It 
is  an  old  conjecture  that  a  star  has  a  red  appearance  when 
it  is  moving  from  the  earth,  or  blue  if  it  is  moving  towards 
it,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  unless  this  movement  is  very 
great,  the  change  of  colour  would  not  be  perceptible  to 
ordinary  obser\-ation.  The  German  physicist,  Dopier,  in 
1 84 1,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  rate  of  movement 
of  a  star  might  be  measured  by  its  change  of  colour, 
because  this  change  depends  upon  the  succession  of  light- 
waves upon  the  eye  being  more  rapid  when  a  star  is 
ajiproaching,  and  less  rapid  when  it  is  receding.  Such  a 
change,  however,  can  only  be  rendered  perceptible  by  the 
spectroscope,  and  in  this  way  Dr,  Huggins  measured  the 
movement  of  Sirius  or  the  dog-star.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  position  of  the  lines  which  form  the  spectrum 
of  any  star  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  rays  which  produce  them.  Now,  if  a  star  be  receding 
from  us,  it  will  send  fewer  vibrations  in  a  second,  conse- 
quendy  its  colour  will  change,  and  its  lines  move  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
first  to  identify  some  of  the  lines  of  a  star-spectrum  with 
the  lines  of  some  substance  such  as  hydrogen  or  sodium, 
and  then  to  observe  how  far  the  star  lines  differ  from  exad 
coincidence  with  the  lines  of  the  incandescent  gas.  Dr. 
Huggins  established  by  this  means  the  fact  that  Sirius  is 
moving  away  from  our  earth  at  the  rate  of  about  25  miles 
a  second,  after  allowing  for  the  motion  of  our  own  solar 
system  through  space.  This  method  has  now  been  applied 
to  a  large  number  of  stars,  not  only  by  Huggins  and  others, 
but  also  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Greenwich  Obser\-atory. 

Leverrier's  Analyeia  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets, 
1B75. — Thus  far  it  has  been  the  gradual  perfection  of 
instruments,  and  the  use  of  them  in  patient  research,  which 


has  given  us  our  vantage  ground.  But  meanwhile  the 
great  mathematical  minds  have  not  been  idle  in  demon- 
strating that  '  order  is  heaven's  first  law,'  and  after  ihirty-six 
years  of  constant  labour  M.  Leverrier  has  completed  the 
analysis  of  the  movements  of  the  eight  large  planets,  so 
that  the  student  of  astronomy  has  now  before  him  a  chaAj 
by  which  he  can  check  the  actual  revolutions 
planetary  system  for  two  thousand  years  to  come.  It 
impossible  for  any  but  mathematicians  properly  to  appi 
ciate  this  work,  but  we  may  form  some  idea  of  it 
picturing  to  ourselves  the  problem  which  Leverrier  Had 
solve. 

We  must  first  of  all  remember  the  fact  proved  by  New- 
ton (see  p.  148),  that  not  only  does  the  sun  attract  the 
planets,  and  the  planets  the  sun,  but  that  every  planet 
attracts  every  other  planet  in  the  solar  system.  Now,  as 
no  two  planets  revolve  round  the  sun  in  the  same  time, 
they  are  constantly  changing  their  positions  with  regard  to 
each  other,  just  as,  for  example,  the  short  and  long  hands 
of  a  clock  are  sometimes  near  together  and  sometimes  far 
apart :  only  in  the  case  of  the  planets  it  is  as  if  there  were 
eight  hands  moving,  all  at  different  rates,  and  ihese  rates  do 
not  bear  an  even  proportion  to  each  other.  Moreover,  the 
planets  do  not  move  all  upon  one  fiat  surface,  like  the  face 
of  a  clock,  but  their  orbits  are  in  various  planes,  and  these 
planes  themselves  are  subject  to  irregular  motions.  Lastly, 
each  planet  moves  in  an  ellipse,  and  these  eUipses  vary  in 
different  ways.  From  this  it  arises  that  the  planets  cross 
each  other's  paths  at  very  varying  intervals,  and  are  inces- 
santly assuming  different  positions  with  regard  to  each  other. 
Now,  as  the  attraction  of  two  bodies  becomes  stronger  as 
they  approach  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  positions  of 
the  planets  vary,  their  mutual  attractions  vary  too,  atid  tb^ 


;,  so 
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task  which  Leverrier  set  himself  was,  to  calculate  all  these 
attractions  and  thus  to  discover  the  mass  of  each  planet 
by  the  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  other  planets,  and  the 
effect  they  have  upon  it 

As  our  earth  is  one  of  the  planets,  the  first  thing  was  to 
find  out  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  what  is  the  real 
path  of  our  earth  and  how  it  is  affected  by  all  the  others, 
and  from  this  to  go  on  lo  each  of  the  planets  in  turn.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  no  two  planets  can  be  studied 
as  if  they  were  alone  in  the  heavens ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  never  free  from  the  attractions  of  all  the  other  six,  whose 
positions  are  constantly  changing,  so  that  the  movements 
cross  and  re-cross  each  other  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled 
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In  order  to  disentangle  this  complicated  series  of  changes, 
it  was  necessary  to  gather  together  all  the  observations  made 
of  the  positions  of  each  planet  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
lo  combine  the  whole  mathematically  into  one  complete 
theory,  in  which  all  the  movements  should  be  truly  and 
accurately  accounted  for.  This  Leverrier  undertook,  and 
it  was  in  the  course  of  his  work  that  he  found  some  move- 
s  of  Saturn  and  Uranus  which  were  not  produced  by 
any  of  the  known  planets,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  announce 
the  existence  of  the  planet  Neptune  (see  p.  304).  He  next 
found  that  Mars  and  Mercury  were  pulled  out  of  their  path 
by  some  matter  for  which  he  could  not  account.  As  far  as 
Mars  is  concerned,  this  matter  proved  to  be  upon  our  earth, 

I  whose  mass  had  been  reckoned  too  low,  but  in  the  case  of 
Mercury  the  cause  is  not  yet  certain,  although  the  supposed 
planet  of  Lescarbault  and  the  two  small  bodies  observed  by 
Watson  may  probably  help  lo  explain  the  Irregularity. 
With  these  and  a  few  other  trifiing  exceptions,  Leverrier 
succeeded  in  1S74  in  completing  his  gigantic  task,  and  in 
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computing  the  position  of  the  four  most  distant  planets, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  for  a  period  of  2000 
years  from  1880  at  intervals  of  500  years,  so  that  future 
astronomers  will  be  able  to  calculate  at  the  periods  2350, 
'850,  3350,  and  3850,  whether  the  movements  of  the 
planets  have  followed  the  same  order  as  in  times  past,  or 
whether  any  disturbing  influence  has  arisen, 

Physics  and  Chamistry. — Thus  the  student  of  astro- 
nomy now  finds  opened  out  to  him  almost  boundless  fields 
of  knowledge,  with  appliances  and  methods  of  research  some 
of  which  were  not  even  dreamt  of  tifty  years  ago,  and  if  this 
is  true  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  sciences,  how  much 
more  so  is  it  of  physics  and  chemistry,  which  have  advanced 
so  rapidly  in  our  day  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  grasp  of 
ordinary  minds.  Familiar  as  are  the  names  of  Graham  and 
Andrews,  Faraday  and  Tyndal!,  Helmholtz,  Clerk -Maxwell, 
and  Sir  \V,  Thomson,  yet  the  structure  of  matter,  the 
theories  of  heat,  electro-magnetism,  and  thermo-electricity, 
and  similar  subjects  in  which  their  grandest  work  has  been 
accomplished,  are  only  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
scientific  men. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  giving  some  notion  of  their  in- 
vestigations is  to  stateroughly^firslly,thatthey  have  followed 
energy,  or  the  power  of  doing  work,  into  its  most  hidden 
forms,  detecting  its  action  among  the  particles  of  a  gas, 
measuring  it  in  the  electric  current,  and  showing  how  it  may 
be  lost  to  us  by  dissipation  (see  p.  353)  even  though  it  is  in 
ilself  indestructible ;  and  secondly,  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  measuring  not  only  the  movements,  but  even  the  size  of 
the  smallest  existing  portions  of  matter,  and  have  come 
very  near  to  telling  us  even  the  nature  of  the  atoms  of  which 
matter  is  composed. 

The  celebrated  Swiss  mathematician,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  in 
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the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  gases 
are  formed  of  free  particles  or  meleaiks  in  constant  motion, 
and  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
containing  it,  is  caused  by  the  agitation  of  molecules  within. 
Thus,  for  example,  an  ordinary  air-ball,  if  held  near  the  fire, 
expands,  because  the  molecules  of  the  air  within  move  with 
more  energy  and  beat  with  more  force  against  the  sides  of 
the  bag  containing  them. 

In  our  lime  Graham,  Joule  and  Andrews,  Clausius, 
Clerk-Maxwell  and  Boltanann,  Helmholtz  and  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  have  enabled  us  to  see  these  molecules  with  our 
imagination,  dashing  to  and  fro,  hitting  one  against  the  other, 
and  flying  off  in  different  directions  and  at  different  rates. 
They  have  ascertained,  for  example,  that  in  hydrogen  gas,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  of  our  atmosphere, 
each  molecule  of  hydrogen  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  about 
6235  f^^*  '"  ^  second,  yet  it  must  perform  all  its  motions 
in  an  incredibly  small  space,  for  it  is  constantly  striking 
against  some  other  molecule,  so  that  in  that  second  of  time  it 
rebounds  more  than  seventeen  thousand  million  times.  This 
number  of  collisions  of  the  molecules  will  always  correspond 
to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  gas.  But  if 
more  energy  be  imparted  to  the  molecules  the  temperature 
will  rise,  for  the  more  quickly  they  dash  to  and  fro  and 
Etiike  each  other  the  higher  the  temperature  will  be.  When 
we  heat  a  gas  we  are  in  fact  increasing  the  energy  of  the 
molecules  and  making  them  dash  to  and  fro  more  rapidly. 
This  rebounding  of  the  molecules  is  the  reason,  as  Clausius 
showed,  why,  when  two  gases  are  brought  together,  it  takes 
them  some  time  to  mix  thoroughly,  the  new  molecules  have 
to  fight  their  way  among  those  which  are  already  in  the 
field.  Dr,  Graham  had  long  before  shown  experimentally 
that  the  rate  of  diffusion  is  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of 
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the  densities  of  the  gases,  and  we  now  know  that  the 
tton  of  the  raokcules  themselves  is  in  this  ratio. 
collisions  also  explain,  as  Clerk-Maxwell  has  shown,  why 
heat  is  conducted  so  slowly  from  one  part  to  another  of  a 
gas.  The  molecules  which  we  make  mote  energetic  by  heat 
at  one  point  hit  against  others  and  communicate  their 
energy,  and  these  again  to  others,  till  they  all  move  at 
equal  rates  and  the  gas  has  an  even  temperature  throughout 
And  now,  perhaps,  we  might  think  that,  having  arrived 
at  these  infinitesimal  movements  among  the  molecules  of 
matter,  we  had  gone  as  far  as  human  power  could  penetrate. 
But  it  is  not  so :  Loschroidt  in  1865,  Stoney  in  186S,  and 
Sir  W.  Thomson  in  1870,  were  able,  in  following  out  the 
discoveries  of  Clausius  and  Maxwell,  to  measure  actually  the 
size  of  the  molecule  itself.  They  tell  us  that  two  million 
molecules  of  hydrogen  placed  in  a  row  would  measure  one 
millimetre,  so  that  about  50  million  would  lie  side  by  side 
in  an  inch.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  spectroscope  has  revealed 
that  even  these  minute  particles  are  not  mere  rigid  atoms. 
We  have  seen  (p.  332)  that  a  gas  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright 
lines;  now  these  lines  are  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the 
jiarts  of  the  molecule  itself,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
shaken  by  coming  into  collision  with  another  molecule.  Thus 
we  have  to  picture  to  ourselves  these  molecules  not  only 
dashing  to  and  fro  and  hitting  each  other,  but  each  one  of 
them  during  its  passage  between  one  concussion  and  another, 
quivering  with  the  shocks  it  receives,  and  so  giving  out  waves 
of  coloured  light,  just  as  a  bell  when  hit  gives  out  waves  of 
sound-  The  study  of  these  vibrations  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  atoms  of  which  these  molecules  are  composed,  forms 
some  of  the  grandest  work  accomplished  by  Helmholu  and 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  while  the  theory  of  electro- magnetism 
worked  out  by  the  late  Professor  Clerk-Maxwell  rests  upon 
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a  series  of  vortices  in  and  between  these  molecules,  and  is 
the  best  solution  at  which  mathematicians  have  yet  arrived 
on  the  subject 

Iiiguefaotion  of  the  Farmanent   Gases. — Turning 

now  from  these  wonderful  and  almost  inconceivable  results 
of  mathematical  physics,  to  chemical  experiments  in  the 
laboratory,  we  learn  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  great 
victory  has  been  gained  over  those  stubborn  gases  which 
had  till  now  refused  to  be  reduced  to  liquids.  In  1823 
Faraday  first  liquefied  chlorine  and  several  other  gases,  and 
subsequently  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Belfast,  went  still  farther,  and 
showed  the  reason  why  those  which  remained  stubborn 
could  not  then  be  overcome. 

If  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  gas  as  being  composed  of  free 
molecules  flying  about  in  all  directions,  we  can  understand 
that  if  these  are  pressed  very  closely  together  they  may 
come  sufficiently  near  to  be  held  together  by  cohesion,  and 
in  fact,  many  gases,  such  as  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  ammonia,  can  be  reduced  to  liquids  merely  by  being 
compressed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  our  air,  or  very 
little  below  it.  But  Dr.  Andrews  has  shown  that  by  heating 
liquids  we  can  always  arrive  at  a  critical  point  of  tempera- 
ture (differing  for  different  substances),  at  which  no  amount 
of  pressure  will  keep  them  liquid.  If  we  heat  a  liquid 
with  its  vapour  in  a  sealed  tube,  as  we  arrive  near  to  this 
particular  temperature  the  surface  of  the  liquid  loses  its 
natural  curve  in  the  centre,  and  flattens  more  and  more, 
thus  showing  that  the  molecules  are  held  together  less  and 
less  firmly,  until  at  the  critical  point  the  force  of  cohesion 
loses  its  power  altogether,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the 
tube  become  vapour.  In  fact,  the  energy  of  movement  of 
the  molecules  has  become  so  great  that  it  quite  overcomes 
the  attraction  which  each  molecule  has  for  the  other,  and  so 
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long  as  the  vapour  is  kept  at  this  temperature,  no  amount 
of  compression  will  force  it  to  become  a  liquid  Thus,  for 
example,  carbonic  acid  at  a  temperature  of  3S'5°  Cent 
may  be  compressed  under  io8  times  the  weight  of  our 
atmosphere,  till  430  pints  of  it  are  forced  into  a  vessel  only 
holding  one  pint,  and  yet  it  will  remain  unliquefied.  But 
directly  it  is  reduced  below  so'gz"  Cent.,  which  is  its  critical 
point,  the  molecules  do  not  move  with  sufficient  energy  to 
resist  cohesion,  and  the  vapour  becomes  liquid  at  once  with- 
out suddenly  changing  its  volume  or  giving  out  any  heat 

Now,  those  gases,  ojcygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which 
were  called  '  permanent '  gases,  have  each  their  '  critical 
point,'  so  enormously  below  all  ordinary  temperatures  that 
no  one  until  December  rSyy  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
cold  and  pressure  enough  to  reduce  them  to  liquids.  But 
in  that  month  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  and  M.  Cail- 
letet,  an  iron-founder  at  Chatillon  sur  Seine,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  liquefy  oxygen,  each  of  them  independently  of 
the  other. 

M.  Cailletet  put  his  oxygen  in  a  small  tube  under 
enormous  pressure,  surrounded  It  by  a  freezbg  mixture, 
and  then  let  it  suddenly  escape  from  the  tube.  The  gas^ 
already  intensely  cold  (zg"  below  0°  Cent.),  became  so  much 
colder  by  expanding  as  it  rushed  out,  that  it  liquefied  into 
minute  drops,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  mist,  M.  Pictet 
had  a  more  elaborate  apparatus,  in  which,  by  a  double  pro- 
cess of  freezing,  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic 
acid,  he  obtained  a  cold  of  140°  Cent  below  the  freezing 
point,  while  he  exerted  a  pressure  upon  the  gas  650  times 
greater  than  the  pressure  of  oar  atmosphere.  He  then 
opened  the  stopcock,  and  the  oxygen,  set  free,  shot  o 
a  liquid  streanu 

The  next  step  was  made  by  IL  Cailletet  on  the  last  t 
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of  1877,  when  he  compressed  not  only  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen, but  also  atmospheric  air  into  liquids,  before  the  leading 
scientific  men  of  Paris.  The  nitrogen  appeared  in  drops, 
but  the  hydrogen  only  as  a  faint  misL  Lastly,  M.  Pictet, 
on  January  11,  1878,  under  a  pressure  650  limes  that  ot 
our  atmosphere,  and  with  a  cold  of  1 70°  C,  obtained  a  jet 
of  liquid  hydrogen,  which  became  partly  solid  and  struck  on 
the  floor  with  '  the  shrill  noise  of  metallic  haii,'  thus  con- 
firming the  idea  first  suggested  by  Faraday,  that  hydrogen 
is  a  metal.  These  experiments  have  removed  the  last 
bairier  between  gases  and  vapours,  and  we  now  know  that 
all  substances  only  require  suitable  conditions  to  take 
either  of  the  three  forms  of  solid,  liquid,  or  gas.  Thus  M. 
Cailletel  and  M.  Piciet  have  abohshed  the  belief  In  '  per- 
manent gases.' 

Matter  in  an  Ultra-gaseous  Btato. — Nature,  however, 
is  always  ready  to  offer  new  problems  as  fast  as  old  ones 
are  solved,  and  in  the  very  same  year  in  which  the  gases 
were  conquered  at  the  one  end,  where  they  approach  liquids, 
they  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  present  some 
most  perplexing  facts  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  where 
they  become  comparatively  poor  in  molecules  as  in  a  so- 
called  vacuum  (see  p.  lao).  It  is  well  known  that  even 
in  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  can  obtain  in  a  glass 
tube,  an  enormous  number  of  molecules  of  gas  or  air  always 
remain,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  these 
molecules  under  the  influence  of  light  or  heat  that  a  kind  of 
windmill  can  be  made  lo  turn  inside  those  curious  gl 
bulbs,  called  by  Mr.  Crookes  'radiometers.'  He  has  now 
shown  that  in  very  high  vacua — about  the  millionth  of  a 
atmosphere — in  consequence  of  there  being  comparatively 
few  molecules  in  the  bulb,  their  mean  free  path  is  long 
enough  to  enable  them  to  travel  across  without  materially 
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interfering  with  each  other.  In  this  free  state  most  curious 
effects  are  produced  by  currents  of  electricity.  The  mole- 
cules driven  from  the  negative  pole  hit  with  such  force 
against  the  glass  that  they  make  it  glow  with  phosphor- 
escence, and  substances  such  as  the  diamond  and  the  ruby, 
which  are  scarcely  phosphorescent  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, if  placed  in  the  path  of  these  molecules,  shine  with 
extraordinary  brilliancy.  But  the  point  of  most  importance 
is  that  the  gas  at  this  high  exhaustion  behaves  quite  differ- 
ently from  ordinary  gases,  owing  probably  to  the  greater 
freedom  of  molecular  action,  and  Mr,  Crookes  beKeves  that 
it  will  be  found  to  form  a  fourth  state  of  matter,  as  distinct 
from  the  gaseous  as  the  gaseous  is  from  the  liquid  state. 
The  study  of  the  electrical  phenomena  in  vacuum  tubes  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  may  be  that  those  who  come  after 
us  may  look  upon  it  as  one  among  the  greatest  advances 
in  science  made  in  our  century. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that,  while  speaking  of 
these  discoveries  of  theoretical  interest  in  physics,  we  omit 
the  description  of  the  numerous  inventions  which  have  been 
crowding  upon  us  in  the  last  few  years,  such  as  the  phono- 
graph, the  microphone,  and  the  electric  light,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  not  strictly  new  discoveries 
in  science,  but  appSications  of  principles  already  discovered. 
Though  of  surpassing  interest,  they  must  be  studied  in 
detailed  works,  or  find  their  place  in  a  history  of  inventions. 
The  last  fifty  years  have  been  essentially  a  period  of  the 
appUcation  of  scientific  knowledge  to  practical  life,  and  if 
any  justification  were  needed  of  the  study  of  pure  science, 
it  may  easily  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  railways,  out 
telegraphs,  our  steamships,  our  manufaciures,  which  have 
done  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of  England,  are  all 
the  results  of  scientific  principles  studied  at  first  for  their 
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own  sake,  and  many  of  thera  apparently  as  far  removed 
from  the  affairs  of  daily  life  as  the  molecular  theory  of 
gases,  or  the  question  as  to  an  ultra-gaseous  state  of 
matter. 

With  regard  to  pure  chemistry,  we  can  add  but  little  of 
general  interest  to  what  has  been  given  tn  Chapter  XXXVII. 
This  is  not  because  abundant  work  has  not  been  done, 
but  because  technical  knowledge  is  required  to  understand 
it  We  have  already  said  that  the  chemistry  of  organic 
compounds  has  become  a  most  important  branch  of  chemis- 
try, since  it  has  been  shown  that  many  of  the  substances 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  living  bodies  can  be  made  arti- 
ficially in  the  laboratory.  It  has,  in  fact,  opened  the  way 
for  a  far  more  real  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  medicine, 
of  the  workmg  of  poisons,  of  the  chemical  action  of  food 
in  the  body,  and  of  many  conditions  of  health  and  disease, 
for  if  the  physician  can  know  the  actual  chemical  changes 
produced  within  the  body  with  great  accuracy,  he  is  no 
longer  working  in  the  dark,  as  he  was  when  he  could  merely 
judge  by  outward  effects,  In  quite  another  branch,  less 
important,  but  still  of  great  interest,  the  chemistry  of  organic 
compounds  has  been  most  useful.  It  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  all  the  beautiful  colouring  matters  which  are  now 
prepared  both  from  living  plants  and  from  the  coal-tar  which 
comes  from  plants  of  bygone  ages. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  list  even  of  the  leading 
chemists  of  the  present  day.  Wohler,  GrBebe,  Hoffmann, 
Wvirtz,  Frankland,  and  Williamson,  are  only  a  few  among 
equally  illustrious  names,  and  it  must  yet  be  many  years 
before  a  fair  sketch  could  be  given  of  the  history  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  organic  compounds ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  future  historian  will,  as  Dr.  Andrews  has  said, 
'  have  to  record  a  succession  of  beneficent  triumphs,  in 
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which  the  effects  of  science  have  led  to  results  of  the  luj 
value  to  the  wellbeing  of  man.' 

Biolog7. — It  is,  however,  above  all,  in  the  sciences 
relating  to  life,  that  the  young  student  now  finds  himself  on 
the  road  to  grand  results  whichever  way  he  may  turn  his 
steps.  Fifty  years  ago  the  naturalist  might,  and  did,  find 
great  interest  in  discovering  new  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  studying  their  habits  and  nature;  while  the 
anatomist  and  physiologist  classified  forms  according  lo, 
their  structure,  and  thus  we  were  b^inning  to  arrive  at  a.- 
fair  general  view  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms. 

But  here  the  interest  ended  ;  for  there  was  then  no  idea 
that  the  structure,  nature,  and  habits  of  hving  beings  could 
help  us  to  unravel  the  history  of  past  life  upon  the  globe ; 
nor  that  every  hair,  and  bone,  and  lint  of  colour  is  a  clue 
to  the  worldng  of  general  laws  by  which  the  various  forms 
have  arisen  and  filled  the  earth.  This  conception  was 
only  possible  after  Darwin  had  shown  in  his  Origin  of 
Splits  (see  p.  448)  that '  the  structure  of  each  part  of  each 
species,  for  whatever  purpose  used,  wUl  be  the  sum  of  the 
many  inherited  changes  through  which  that  species  has 
passed  during  its  successive  adaptations  to  changed  habits. 
and  conditions  of  life.' 

Now,  see  what  a  field  this  opens  to  the  most  humble 
student  of  nature,  if  he  only  work  conscientiously.  For-. 
merly,  a  plant  or  animal  stood  alone,  and  the  question,  hoW' 
it  came  to  be  what  it  is  and  where  it  is,  did  not  arise- 
But  now,  taking  a  plant,  for  example,  we  have  to  learn  in 
what  it  differs  from  the  simplest  plants  known,  and  for 
what  reasons  it  has  gradually  acquired  the  various  parts  by 
which  it  performs  its  functions.  From  this  point  of  view, 
its  roots  and  the  way  they  grow ;  its  leaves,  the  hairs  that 
cover  them,  the  chlorophyll  which  they  use  to  assimilate 
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their  food,  even  their  movements  by  night  or  by  day,  have 
at!  a  real  significance,  as  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  has  so  graphic- 
ally described  in  his  works.  Again,  the  study  of  the 
curious  structure  of  flowers,  their  manner  of  foiming  their 
seeds,  and  the  numerous  contrivances  for  attracting  or 
repelling  insects,  has  become  a  science  in  ilself,  enriched  by 
the  countless  observations  of  Darwin,  Hermann  Miiller, 
Kemer,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  others.  Yet  still  so  much 
remains  to  be  done  that  any  one  who  will  work  in  the 
field  or  garden,  with  the  theory  of  evolution  as  his  guide, 
may  add  to  the  links  in  Nature's  chain,  by  following  which 
we  are  gradually  tracing  out  the  past  history  of  plant  life. 

In  the  same  way  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  manner  in 
which  many  have  been  driven  to  procure  it,  so  to  speak, 
illegidraately,  now  offers  a  new  line  of  research.  Parasites, 
epiphytes,  saprophytes,  all  help  us  to  trace  out  '  adaptations 
to  changed  conditions  of  life,'  and  to  learn  how  a  plant 
loses  organs,  or  gains  new  ones,  as  it  leaves  the  ordinary 
road  of  plant  life. 

Take,  for  example,  the  carnivorous  plants,  such  as  the 
Dionjea,  the  Drosera  or  sun-dew,  and  the  Pinguicula,  which 
actually  feed  upon  the  juices  of  insects  and  other  small 
animals  which  they  enclose  in  their  leaves.  As  long  ago 
as  1768  an  English  Botanist  named  Ellis  pointed  out  that 
the  leaves  of  the  Dionsea  close  over  any  unfortunate 
insect  which  alights  upon  them,  and  cover  it  with  a  sticky 
fluid,  and  Dr.  Curtis,  in  1834,  showed  that  this  fluid  acts 
like  the  gastric  juice  of  an  animal  in  digesting  and  dissolv- 
ing the  animal  matter.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Darwin  have  added  a  great 
deal  to  our  knowledge  of  these  carnivorous  plants.  It 
seems  that  even  the  lightest  gnat  resting  on  the  glands  of 
the  leaves  of  one  of  these  species  excites  the  minute  hairs 
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with  which  they  are  covered  and  causes  the  leaf  to  clos^ 
and  Dr.  Sanderson  has  shown  that  the  same  kind  of  elec- 
trical current  is  set  up  in  the  leaf  b;  this  movement,  as 
occurs  in  our  own  muscles  when  they  contract.  The 
glands  of  the  leaf  next  begin  to  pour  out  a  sticky  fluid, 
which  dissolves  the  substances  of  the  insect  in  just  the 
same  proportions  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gastric 
juice  of  our  stomach  dissolves  the  substances  in  our  food  ; 
and  lastly,  when  the  leaf  unfolds,  and  the  tentacles  or  little 
hairs  rise  up  again,  letting  the  refuse  of  the  dead  insect 
drop,  the  glands  cease  to  give  out  the  fluid  until  another 
insect  is  caught  and  the  process  begins  again.  The  whole 
history  of  these  carnivorous  plants,  though  they  are  excep- 
tional in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing that  can  be  imagined,  and  forms  another  unexpected 
link  between  the  nature  of  plants  and  animals,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  have  no  new  organs  created,  but  only  modifi- 
cations of  those  common  to  plant  life. 

Lastly,  the  mere  collector  of  plants  has  quite  a  new 
interest  in  his  work,  for  it  is  no  longer  an  ultimate  fact  that 
any  particular  plant  inhabits  such  or  such  a  country.  We 
have  now  to  learn  how  it  came  there,  lo  trace  out  its  near 
relations  in  other  countries,  and  to  track  its  line  of  migra- 
tion, just  as  we  do  that  of  a  race  of  people;  explaining  the 
modifications  it  has  undergone  by  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  living  under  new  conditions,  separated  perhaps  by  a 
wide  or  impassable  barrier  from  the  home  where  first  it 
arose,  and  where  climate,  soil,  and  the  other  plants  amoi 
which  it  had  to  hold  its  own,  were  vety  different  from  th< 
now  surrounding  it. 

All  these  new  interests  are  now  within  the  grasp  of  the 
student  of  botany,  together  wilh  a  host  of  observations  as 
to  internal  plant -structure  which  find  a  new  significance 
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when  we  read  in  them  the  gradual  development  of  the 
functions  of  vegetable  existence.  Such  men  as  Bornet, 
Muret,  Schimper,  de  Baiy,  and  olheis,  have  fonned  almost 
a  separate  branch  of  science  in  the  study  of  the  fertilisation 
of  ferns  and  mosses,  in  which,  nevertheless,  we  trace  the 
connection  of  their  modes  of  fructification  with  those  of 
higher  plants. 

And  when  we  turn  to  Zoology  we  find  still  more  the 
healthy  influence  of  a  connected  theory  of  life.  For  among 
animals  there  is  such  an  immense  variety  of  forms  that  the 
gradations  of  structure  from  the  simplest  to  the  highest,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  are  a  source  of  never-failing 
interest.  Here  the  investigations  of  Parker,  Balfour,  and 
others  (see  p.  425),  come  in  to  help  us,  by  showing  the 
resemblance  of  the  embryos  of  higher  forms  to  the  various 
gradations  found  in  lower  ones  of  the  same  or  of  nearly 
allied  groups ;  and  structures  which  were  formerly  merely 
puzzling  anomalies  now  find  their  true  place  as  links  in 
the  tangled  web  and  woof  of  gradually  developing  animal 
life.  So,  too,  when  we  see  such  different  structures  as  the 
fin  of  a  fish,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  leg  of  a  horse,  and  the 
arm  and  hand  of  a  man,  fonned  all  on  the  same  general 
plan,  we  no  longer  fall  back  helplessly  on  the  idea  that 
mere  poverty  of  invention  caused  them  to  be  created  on 
the  same  lines.  We  have  now  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
likeness  in  the  fact  that  in  ages  long  gone  by  they  started 
from  a  common  source ;  and  every  resemblance  we  trace,  in 
parts  now  used  for  different  purposes,  is  only  additional 
proof  of  the  marvellous  way  in  which  the  same  structures 
are  adapted  to  changed  habits  and  conditions  of  life.  The 
classifications  of  animals,  as  given  by  Owen  and  Huxley 
in  England,  and  Von  Baer,  Gegenbaur,  and  Hsckel  In 
Germany,  and  in  fact  by  all  zoologists  of  our   time,  is 
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formed  upon  this  conception  of  the  actual  relation  of  living 
forms,  and  so  classification  becomes  no  longer  a  mere 
arrangement  for  convenience,  but  a  real  statement  of  what 
we  know  about  the  links  which  bind  the  animal  creatioa 
together.  But  in  order  to  find  these  links  an  almost  in- 
credible amount  of  patient  work  must  be  done.  It  is  not 
enough  to  understand  merely  the  prominent  characters  of 
an  animal.  Its  minutest  structure  must  be  known,  for 
those  parts  of  least  importance  in  its  own  life  are  often  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  naturalist,  because  they  are  (he 
remains    of  some    organ   which  was    useful  to   a    remote 
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And  when  we  are  once  started  on  this  road,  the  help, 
and  suggestion  which  comes  in  from  all  sides  is  endless,' 
As  in  plants  so  in  animals,  the  study  of  structure  by  the' 
microscope  continues  to  add  daily  to  the  links  in  the  chaiiL 
Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Romanes  has  found  in  the  Medusas 
or  jelly-fish  traces  of  a  nervous  system,  rudiments  of  eyes, 
and  sacs  of  mineral  matter,  forming  probably  a  rude  hearing- 
apparatus,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time  these  researches 
may  penetrate  to  even  lower  depths,  so  that  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  organs  similar  to  our  own  may  be  traced  in 
extremely  simple  invertebrate  animals,  and  from  thence 
upwards  through  the  various  branches  of  the  animal  king- 
dom till  they  reach  their  highest  development  in  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  instead  of  going  down  to  lower 
living  forms  we  go  back  into  the  history  of  the  past, 
Palitonfohgy,  or  the  study  of  fossil  animals,  first  brought 
into  prominence  by  Cuvier  in  rSiJ,  teaches  the  same 
lesson.  We  saw  (p.  420)  how  the  discovery  of  animals 
slightly  differing  from  living  ones  startled  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  since  then,  year  after  year 
has  been  adding  to  the  evidence  (p  44C)  that  life  in 
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past  helps  us  to  complete  the  links  between  different  living 
forms.  Of  late  the  chief  additions  to  our  knowledge  have 
,  been  made  in  America,  where  Dr.  Leidy,  Professor  Cope, 
and  Professor  Marsh,  have  brought  to  light  an  immense 
number  of  fossil  skeletons.  Some  of  these  help  us  to  trace 
the  gradual  development  of  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  whose  probable  ancestors  have  now  been  found 
among  the  fossils  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  beginning  with 
a  little  creature  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  with  real  toes 
instead  of  a  hoof;  showing  that,  whereas  the  horse  was 
formerly  believed  to  have  been  always  confined  to  Europe, 
till  it  was  taken  to  America  by  the  Spaniards,  in  real  truth 
its  ancestors  were  American,  and  it  must  have  migrated  to 
Europe  in  past  ages.  Others,  again,  are  curious  animals, 
half  reptiles,  half  birds,  and  some  of  these  are  so  enormous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  can  have  walked  as 
they  did  upon  their  hind  feet  The  largest  of  these  mon- 
sters, TitijRosaurus  montanus,  found  by  Professor  Marsh 
in  Colorado,  must  have  measured  from  fifty  to  sixty  feel  in 
length,  and  have  been  at  least  thirty  feet  high  when  it  stood 
upright  It  lived  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  or  about  the 
time  when  all  the  chalk  of  our  North  and  South  Downs 
was  being  formed  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  discoveries  as  these  make  us 
take  a  much  grander  view  of  the  history  of  animals  and 
their  relationship  than  when  it  was  believed  that  those 
creatures  now  known  to  us  were  all  that  had  existed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  afford  the  evidence  we  need  as  to  the  lines  of  migra- 
tion along  which  related  living  forms,  now  widely  separated, 
have  passed  to  distant  lands.  Thus,  if  it  were  not  that  we 
find  marsupials  in  Europe  in  Triassic  times,  how  could  we 
c;^laln  the  presence  of  opossums  in  South  America  and 
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kangaroos  in  Australia,  both  of  them  marsupial  forms,  yet 
existing  at  two  ends  of  the  world  with  no  links  between 
them  ?  So  that,  here  again,  as  in  plants,  geographical  distri- 
bution has  become  a  grand  and  interesting  problem  which 
all  naturalists  may  help  to  solve,  and  the  theory  of  the 
relationship  and  evolution  of  living  forms  brings  order  out 
of  confusion,  enabling  us  to  see  that  increasing  study  and 
discovery  may  now  lead  to  ever-widening  generalisations, 
uniting  tlie  whole  of  the  Uving  kingdom  under  a  system  of  , 
natural  and  intelligible  laws.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that^  j 
with  such  a  vista  before  him,  and  the  certainly  l!iat  any  I 
observation  he  may  conscientiously  make  will  add  to  this 
grand  conclusion,  the  young  student  of  Biology  has  a 
tempting  field  before  him,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
doing  good  work  if  he  will  only  follow  carefully  in  the  foot-  j 
steps  of  such  patient  investigators  as  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  and  J 
Darwin  ? 

Conolndlng  Bemarks, — This  short  sketch  gives  but  a  ' 
very  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  work  which  is  being 
done  in  science  in  our  own  days.  The  workers  are  now 
hundreds,  where  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  might 
be  reckoned  by  units,  and  the  whole  scope  of  their  work 
cannot  yet  be  measured.  We  can  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
only  try  to  understand  the  tendency  of  the  science  of  our  _ 
day  as  compared  with  that  of  earlier  centuries.  J 

The  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  saw  (p.  8t)J 
was  to  overcome  that  blind  worship  of  authority  which  had' 
sprung  up  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  which  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  true  knowledge. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  march  of  scientifie 
discovery  began  with  Galileo,  and  advanced  slowly  but 
triumphantly  through  many  dangers  and  difficulties  till  it 
culminated  in  the  grand  generalisations  of  Newton.     This 
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was  the  first  great  era  of  modem  science,  especially  of  astro- 
nomy and  physics,  though  Biology  also  made  a  great  stride 
when  Harvey  demonstrated  the  circulalion  of  the  blood. 

The  eighteenth  century  continued  the  same  work  of 
patient  inquiry,  completing  the  harmony  of  astronomy  by 
bringing  the  observed  movements  of  the  planets  under 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation ;  founding  chemistry  upon  a 
finn  basis  of  careful  experiment ;  creating  the  sciences  of 
zoology  and  botany,  by  establishing  true  systems  of  das»- 
fication ;  discovering  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  force  of 
electricity ;  and  reading  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  the  history 
of  the  past  ages  of  our  planet. 

And  so,  when  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  men  found 
themselves  with  an  immense  mass  of  known  facts  and 
careful  experiments,  which  had  been  accumulated  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  which  were  very  difficult  to  deal 
with,  because  it  had  become  almost  impossible  for  any  single 
mind  to  grasp  them  all.  The  scientific  men  of  our  century 
have  therefore  become  divided  into  two  great  classes.  On  the 
one  hand  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  special  sciences, 
and  even  to  special  branches  of  a  science,  so  that  a  man 
will  often  spend  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  one  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  or  physics,  or  in  investigating  one  little 
group  of  insects;  and  in  this  way  discoveries  of  great  value 
have  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  minds  among  us  have  taken  up 
the  separate  facts  collected  by  specialists,  and  have  woven 
the  whole  of  physical  science  into  one  grand  scheme.  Such 
men  as  Faraday,  Sir  W.  Grove,  Stokes,  Helmholtz,  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  and  Clerk-Maxwell,  together  with  many  others, 
have  done  their  part  in  this  work,  so  that  now  all  the  various 
physical  forces  have  been  shown  lo  be  probably  phases  of 
one  great  force  appearing  under  many  forms.    For  (he  future 
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no  one  physical  force  car  be  studied  as  if  it  existed  by  itself 
alone,  for  ea.ch  is  shown  to  arise  out  of,  and  to  pass  intt^ 
Others.  Heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity, 
motion — all  are  related  to  each  other,  and  we  cannot  call 
any  one  of  them  ihe  ruler  over  the  rcsL  Like  the  colours  on 
the  soap-bubble,  they  each  take  their  turn  in  appearing  and 
disappearing,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
arise.  Their  relations  are  almost  infinitely  complex,  and 
we  have  still  much  to  learn  about  them ;  but  the  grand  fact 
that  they  pass  the  one  into  the  other  has  been  demonstrated 
in  our  century ;  and,  under  the  names  of  '  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,'  and  '  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces,' 
is  one  of  the  greatest  results  of  modern  science. 

The  same  tendency  may  be  seen  in  the  study  of  those 
sciences  which  relate  to  life.  Here,  again,  modern  investiga- 
tion links  together  the  scattered  observations  of  ages,  and 
unites  them  all  in  the  theory  of  '  evolution,'  or  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  nature  j  a  theory  which  has  been  worked  out 
in  all  its  details  by  Herbert  Spencer,  one  of  our  greatest 
living  thinkers.  In  astronomy,  indeed,  we  already  catch 
a  glimpse  of  this  law  in  the  probable  formation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  out  of  gaseous  star-matter ;  and  in  the  or- 
ganic world  we  find  it  even  mote  firmly  held  by  scientific 
men  in  the  belief  that  all  the  many  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life  have  been  unfolded  out  of  a  few  simple  foi 
just  as  the  stem,  the  leaf,  and  the  flower  are  evolved  out 
a  simple  seed. 

We  need  not  be  too  eager  to  force  the  truth  of  this" 
theory  upon  unwilling  minds,  for  the  history  of  science 
teaches  us  that  nothing  but  truth  can  stand  the  test  of  long 
investigation,  while  no  power  or  authority  can  resist  in  the 
end  that  which  is  true.  The  imperfect  theory  of  phlogiston 
did  its  work  in  gathering  together  many  scattered  facts  ia 
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chemistry,  and  then  died  a  natural  death  when  the  discovery 
of  oxygen  threw  more  light  upon  the  subject ;  while  no 
authority  or  persecution  could  suppress  the  true  theory  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  all  learn  this 
lesson,  to  have  faith  in  the  invincible  power  of  truth ;  for  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  all  the  experience  of  past  centuries 
had  hardly  yet  convinced  us.  We  still,  like  the  Aristotelians 
and  the  judges  of  the  Inquisition,  often  make  hasty  and 
ignorant  assertions,  and  try  rather  to  prop  up  by  authority 
that  which  we  believe,  than  to  inquire  earnestly  whether  it 
is  true.  Yet  every  page  in  the  history  of  Science  teaches 
the  contrary  lesson.  So  much  as  is  true  in  any  belief  will 
stand  because  it  is  true  ;  while  that  which  is  mistaken  will 
fade  away  before  earnest  and  impartial  examinatioa  Our 
part  is  to  endeavour,  like  the  great  men  of  whom  we  have 
been  reading,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  laws  which  surround 
us,  and  which  are  only  hidden  from  us  by  our  ignorance. 
And  from  whatever  source  we  derive  our  knowledge,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  very  httle  after  all,  and  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  examine  new  facts,  even  though  they  may 
seem  to  upset  some  of  our  favourite  opinions ;  for  unless 
we  are  so  foolish  as  to  think  we  know  everything,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  often  find  that  we  have  been  mistaken. 

Those  who  labour  in  this  spirit  of  seeking  the  truth 
for  itself  will  find  their  reward  in  the  ever-increasing  delight 
they  will  feel  in  studying  God's  works,  and  in  the  assurance 
which  they  will  meet  with  at  every  step,  that  nothing  can 
happen  except  under  the  guidance  of  His  laws.  True 
science,  like  true  religion,  leads  to  an  entire  and  childlike 
dependence  upon  the  Invisible  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  It 
makes  us  eager  to  study  the  laws  of  the  universe,  that  we 
may  live  in  accordance  with  them,  and  diminish  some  of  the 
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gross  ignoiance  whkh  now  prevails  with  all  its  attendant 
evils;  while  at  the  same  time  it  leads  even  the  most  in- 
structed to  feel  how  extremely  limited  our  knowledge  is^  and 
that  we  are,  after  all,  like  inexperienced  chSdien,  dependent 
upon  the  love  and  power  of  our  Maker  to  bring  us  safely 
out  of  darkness  into  light 
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